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LETTER  XLII. 

CASTLE  SAN  ANGELO. - ST.  PETER’S. 

St.  Peter’s  is  the  pride  of  the  modern  Romans — or 
rather  of  the  people  of  Rome- — for  Romans  there  are  none. 
The  ruined  temples,  the  fallen  columns,  the  sacred  soil 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  ancient 
Capitol,  and  the  deserted  expanse  of  the  Seven  Hills  of 
Ancient  Rome — on  which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  rests 
with  such  undying  interest — are  to  them  as  nothing;  but 
St.  Peter’s  they  never  weary  of  seeing,  admiring,  de¬ 
scribing,  vaunting,  and  praising. 

Feeling  that  we  had,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  viewed 
a  building,  in  all  respects  so  important  and  so  worthy  of 
attention,  we  resolved  to  pay  it  a  special  visit.  We 
crossed  again  the  Ponte  San  Angelo,  through  a  goodly 
company  of  angels,  drawn  up  opposite  to  each  other,  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  they  were  performing  a  country  dance,  and 
standing  “  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,”  in  the  most  distort¬ 
ed  and  affected  attitudes  imaginable.  These  frightful  crea¬ 
tures  are  the  productions  of  Bernini  and  his  scholars. 
Another,  larger,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  hideous — a 
great  angel  in  bronze,  crowns  the  summit  of  the  Castle 
San  Angelo,  flapping  his  wings,  and  staring  you  full  in  the 
face. 

On  inquiring  what  was  the  reason  of  his  occupying  so 
extraordinary  a  post,  we  were  informed,  that  one  day, 
during  a  plague  at  Rome,  when  Gregory  the  Great  was 
Vol.  II.  B  t 
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crossing  this  bridge,  the  Archangel  Michael  appeared  t& 
him  on  the  top  of  the  Castle,  flapping  his  wings,  just  as 
he  does  now  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  plague  im¬ 
mediately  ceased,  and  the  worthy  pontiff  set  up  his  statue 
on  the  spot,  in  commemoration  of  the  apparition 
which  nobody  but  himself  had  seen. 

Why  his  holiness  thought  proper  to  make  the  archan¬ 
gel  a  saint,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  it  seems  an  honour 
rather  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  about  as  superfluous 
as  to  dub  a  duke  or  an  archduke  a  city  knight, — if  I  may 
be  allowed  so  profane  an  illustration. 

This  sainted  angel,  however,  partook  of  the  accidents 
of  mortality  ;  for,  in  one  of  the  many  battles  and  sieges 
which  this  castle  has  sustained,  from  the  days  of  Justinian 
to  those  of  Charles  V.  he  was  shot,  and  another  was  sub¬ 
stituted  in  his  place  by  Benedict  XIV. 

The  colossal  Pine,  or  fircone  of  bronze,  now  in  the 
Belvidere  Gardens,  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  occupied 
the  position  at  present  held  by  the  angel  on  the  summit  of 
Hadrian’s  magnificent  tomb — but  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  both  the  pine  and  the  peacock  were  from  the  tomb 
of  Honorius,*  which  was  in  this  neighbourhood.  Belisa- 
rius  has  been  accused  of  hurling  down  the  beautiful 
statues  which  are  said  to  have  adorned  it,  upon  the  heads 
of  its  Gothic  assailants;  but  that  great  general  knew  too 
well  how  soon  this  species  of  ammunition  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  defence. f  The  Castle 
San  Angelo  has  stood  many  sieges,  but  can  never  stand 
any  more.  In  modern  tactics  it  is  considered  a  fortress 
wholly  untenable;  but  to  it,  as  to  a  place  of  security,  that 
monster,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  made  a  covered  way  from 
the  Vatican,  by  which  he  might  escape  from  the  just  fury 
of  his  subjects.  In  fact,  it  has  been  taken  and  retaken, 
fortified  and  dismantled,  altered  and  repaired  so  often, 


*  Vide  Nardini.  The  great  poet  compares  a  giant's  head  to  this  pine  : — 
“  La  faccia  sua  mi  parea  ton  ga  e  grossa 
Come  la  pina  di  S.  Pietro  in  Roma.” 
f  The  Barberini  Faun  was,  I  believe,  the  only  6tatue  found  in  the  ditch 
of  the  Castle  San  Angelo,  and  it  is  in  too  perfect  a  state  of  preservation  to 
be  suspected  of  having  waged  such  a  war. 
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that  little  of  the  original  structure  now  remains,  except 
the  mighty  circle  of  its  walls ;  and  thus,  by  dint  of  the 
erections,  and  destructions,  of  Hadrian  and  Belisarius, 
the  Goths  and  the  Popes,— and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  saint  angei  who  has  christened  it  afresh  after  himself, 
— the  Moia  Hadriana  has  been  transformed  into  that 
chance-medley  monster,  the  Castle  San  Angelo ;  and  so 
complete  is  the  metamorphose,  that  I  do  suppose,  if  Ha¬ 
drian  were  to  come  to  life  again,  he  tvould  have  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recognising  his  own  sepulchre. 

This  proud  fabric  is  an  instance  how  completely  vanity 
defeats  its  own  ends.  It  was  destined  by  Hadrian  to  hold 
his  remains  for  ever.  Had  he  chosen  a  more  humble 
monument,  his  imperial  dust  might  probably  still  have  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed.  As  it  is,  his  ashes  are  long  since 
scattered — his  very  name  has  passed  away  ;  and  the  place 
which  was  destined  to  be  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  of  the  dead,  now  serves  for  the  punishment  of  the 
vilest  of  the  living;  for  about  four  hundred  wretches,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  galleys,  compelled  to  hard  labour,  and 
chained  together  like  dogs  in  couples,  are  shut  up  here.* 

This  profanation,  I  confess,  moves  me  to  little  indig¬ 
nation.  I  cannot  look  with  much  veneration  on  the  tomb 
of  a  tyrant,  or  respect  the  selfish  vanity,  which  lavished 
wealth,  labour,  and  power,  that  might  have  erected  insti¬ 
tutions  to  bless  and  benefit  future  generations,  in  forming 
for  itself  a  disproportioned  grave.  Madame  de  Stael,  if  1 
recollect  right,  admires  it  excessive^,  and  calls  it  “  noble 
inutility .”  That  character,  indeed,  may  be  applied  to 
most  of  Hadrian’s  plans,  which  had  all  self  for  their  end. 
He  did  nothing  for  his  subjects — nothing  to  benefit  or  im¬ 
prove  mankind.  He  ransacked  the  world,  and  exhaust- 


*  The  upper  part  of  it  also  serves  as  a  state  prison  for  criminals  of  rank, 
and  those  who  fall  under  the  suspicion  or  displeasure  of  the  Pope ;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  can  no  longer  hurl  monarqhs  from 
their  thrones  at  his  nod,  he  can  still  shut  up  a  refractory  Conte,  or  Mar- 
ehese,  at  his  pleasure.  A  Pope,  or  at  least  an  embryo  Pope,  once  made 
his  escape  from  it  in  a  basket,  and  reserved  his  head,  destined  for  the 
scaffold  next  day,  for  the  future  tiara;  and  poor  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in 
trying  to  follow  his  example,  very  narrowly  escaped  breaking  his  neck, 
and  did  break  one  leg.— ■Vide  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
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edits  treasures,  to  raise  for  himself,  while  living,  a  palace, 
and,  when  dead,  a  tomb,  such  as  the  world  has  seen  no 
more.  He  resolved  to  eclipse  the  proud  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus — and  he  succeeded.  But  with  his  splendid 
talents,  unbounded  wealth,  and  uncontrolled  power,  what 
a  benefactor  he  might  have  been  to  society,  and  to  his 
species ! 

From  the  tombs  of  the  Emperors  let  us  now  turn  to 
those  of  the  Apostles — or,  in  plain  English,  let  us  proceed 
from  the  Castle  San  Angelo  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  where, 
as  our  conductor  to-day  averred,  not  only  St.  Peter,  but 
St.  Paul,  was  buried. 

We  represented  to  him  that  it  was  very  unreasonable 
to  lay  claim  to  both,  and  that  as  the  body  of  St.  Paul  lies 
at  his  own  basilica,  which  was  built  over  it  on  purpose,  it 
could  not  well  be  here  also.  The  man  would  not  give  up 
the  point  ;  he  positively  maintained  that  the  viscere  only 
of  St.  Paul  were  interred  there,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  his 
members  were  here,  excepting  his  head,  which  is  at  some 
other  church — I  forget  what.  So  that  it  seems,  while 
common  mortals  are  content  with  one  grave,  saints  have 
two  or  three. 

As  to  the  fact,  St.  Paul’s  body  may  have  been  cut  into 
as  many  pieces  as  they  pretend  ;  for  they  certainly  do  di¬ 
vide  deceased  saints  into  very  minute,  portions.  You  may 
find  different  bones  of  them  in  every  different  kingdom  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  multiplicity 
that  is  rather  startling.  I  have  heard  of  three  indisputa¬ 
ble  legs  of  St.  Luke  ;  and  it  has  been  my  own  fortunate 
lot,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  to  meet  with  two  heads 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  with  more  thumbs  of  his 
name-sake  the  Evangelist,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
ordinary  man  ;  so  that  we  must  be  constrained  to  believe 
that  saints  possess  more  members  than  sinners. 

The  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  according  to 
tradition,*  fell  victims  to  Nero’s  persecution  of  theChris- 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  which  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  highly  probable  ;  but  merely  to  state,  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  his¬ 
torical  evidence,  which  records  the  cruel  persecution,  but  is  silent  as  to 
the  names  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 
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tians.  SI.  Peter,  who  was  condemned  to  the  ignomi¬ 
nious  death  of  the  cross,  was,  by  bis  own  desire,  crucified 
with  his  head  downwards,  as  unworthy  to  share  the  same 
fate  with  his  Master. 

His  body — according  to  a  tradition  somewhat  less  cre¬ 
dible — was  interred,  with  the  remains  of  other  martyrs, 
in  a  grotto  or  cave,  now  the  Tomb,  or  Confession  of  St. 
Peter,  ovpr  which  the  church  is  built.  But  if  so,  this 
grotto  must  have  been  in  the  Circus  of  Nero,  which  in¬ 
disputably  occupied  this  very  site !  Among  a  thousand 
other  proofs  which  might  be  brought  of  the  fact,  I  shall 
only  mention  the  conclusive  one,  that  the  Obelisk  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  that  Circus,  was  still  standing,  close 
to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  the  spot  where  the  Sacristy  is 
now  built,*  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  when  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  its  present  position. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable,  that  since  the  Obelisk  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  Circus  was  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  church,  the  pretended  grotto,  or  tomb,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  must  have  been  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Circus. 

We  must,  therefore,  believe,  that  Nero  permitted  the 
corpse  of  the  poor  Judean  fisherman,  who  had  just  suffer¬ 
ed,  by  his  command,  the  ignominious  death  of  a  male¬ 
factor,  to  be  interred  in  his  own  Circus,  the  darling  scene 
of  his  pleasures  ;  at  once  polluting  a  spot  sacred  to  the 
gods,  and  to  the  games  celebrated  in  their  honour,  with 
the  foi’bidden  rites  of  burial,  and  outraging  the  religion 
and  the  ordinances  of  his  country  ;  or,  if  we  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  this,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  body  of  St.  Peter, 
nor  any  other  body  in  that  day,  could  have  been  interred 
here. |  Even  if,  by  any  stretch  of  fancy,  we  could  per- 


*  The  exact  spot  from  whence  the  Obelisk  was  removed,  is  still  marked 
by  a  stone.  It  is  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  Sacristy  to  the  church, 
— consequently  still  closer  to  it  than  the  Sacristy  itself. 

t  St.  Peter’s  Tomb  staggers  even  old  Nardini,  who  was  by  no  means 
the  most  incredulous  of  men.  “If,”  says  he,  “the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and 
•the  martyrs  were  really  buried  where  St.  Peter’s  Church  now  stands,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  Circus  (of  Nero)  should  have  remained  here  alsot 
Perhaps  Nero,  inhuman  as  he  was,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  was 
pious  enough  to  destroy  his  Circus  to  give  them  a  place  of  burial.  Yet 
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suade  ourselves  that  the  Circus  was  so  impossibly  smail 
that  this  grotto,  or  tomb,  was  beyond  it,  we  know  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  Gardens  of  Nero  ;  and  are  we, 
therefore,  to  suppose,  that  he  erected  the  tomb  of  the 
Christians  he  had  martyred  in  his  own  pleasure-grounds? 

But  a  bull  from  a  Pope  settles  all  these  difficulties, 
which  are  so  perplexing  to  the  unassisted  mind,  and  saves 
all  the  useless  trouble  of  reasoning  ;  anti  his  infallibility 
having  issued  his  edict  to  fix  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  here, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

Here,  therefore,  a  Basilica,  or  church,  dedicated  to  the 
great  apostle,  was  erected,  originally,  it  is  said,  by  Con¬ 
stantine.  In  subsequent  times,  it  was  frequently  repaired 
— perhaps  rebuilt — till  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  resolved  to  erect  a  new  church, 
and  even  began  a  part  of  it,  which  was  continued,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  by  a  few  of  his  successors;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  in  1506,  that  the  old  church  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  first  stone  laid  of  the  edifice  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  was  begun  upon  the  plan  of  Bramante,  a  Latin  cross; 
but  the  Pope  and  architect  both  died.  Another  Pope, 
(Leo  X.)  and  other  architects,  succeeded,  among  whom, 
was  Raphael.  He  proposed  some  important  improve¬ 
ments,  but,  before  they  were  put  in  execution,  he,  too, 
followed  his  predecessors  to  an  untimely  grave.  The 
plan  of  Balthasar  Peruzzi, — (that  of  a  Greek  cross.) — 
was  next  adopted,  and  abandoned.  New  ones  followed, 
and  shared  the  same  fate;  till  at  length,  after  endless 
changes  of  Popes,  plans,  and  architects,  the  great  dome,, 
the  only  part  of  Buonarotti's  noble  plan  that  has  eventu- 


this  Circus  was  still  standing;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  or,  perhaps,  he  was 
satisfied  it  should  serve  both  ends — a  circus  for  the  pagans,  a  catacomb 
for  the  Christians.”  I  subjoin  the  original. 

“  Se  il  corpo  di  S.  Fietro  e  de’  Martiri  ebberro  sepolcro  dove  ha  S, 
Pietro  la  basilica,  pare  strano  che  potesse  ancora  esser  e  durare  ivi  il  Cir- 
co.  Forse  Nerone,  immanissimo  in  far  strage  di  Cristiani  use  poi  pieta 
in  distruggere  il  suo  Circo  per  concedervi  loro  la  sepoltura  ?  Eppur  quel 
Circo.in  tempo  di  Plinio  durave  in  piedi.  Forse  si  contento  che  all’  uno 
ed  all’  altro  fine  servisse — cio  c  per  Circo  agli  Gentili  e  per  Catecombe  a 
Fedeli,.”&c. — Vide  NardiniRoma  Antica. 
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ally  been  preserved,  was  erected,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  one  of  the  last  labours  of  the 
life  of  that  great  man,  to  make,  with  his  own  hands,  a 
model  of  the  intended  church,  the  leading  features  of 
which  were  the  simple  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  equal  in 
all  its  parts,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  cupola,  and  faced 
with  four  corresponding  fronts,  which  imitated  the  ma¬ 
jestic  portico  of  the  Pantheon. 

Had  this  grand  design  been  carried  into  execution,  St. 
Peter’s  might  have  rivalled  the  proudest  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  taste,  as  much  as  it  surpasses  them  in  size. 
But  it  was  discarded  ;  Paul  V.  and  Carlo  Maderno  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  substituted  what  we  see,  the 
Latin  cross,  and  a  front,— to  which  I  will  forbear  giving 
any  name. 

If  I  had  contemned  this  front,  even  when  I  first  saw  it, 
it  was  not  possible  that,  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
the  Pantheon  fresh  iu  my  remembrance,  I  could  admire 
it  now;  and  I  gazed  on  the  vast  swee.p  of  the  noble  co¬ 
lonnades,  the  beauty  of  the  fountains,  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  everlasting  Obelisk,  with  feelings  of  mortified  regret, 
that  everything  connected  with  St.  Peter's  should  be  so 
grand,  except  St.  Peter’s  itself.  It  is  now — -like  its  author 
man — a  medley  of  all  that  is  noble,  with  much  that  is 
base. 

Paul  V.,  in  an  inscription  on  the  front,  has  taken  to 
himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  building  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  complete,  without  noticing  the  labours  of  the 
four-and-twenty  Popes  that  had  gone  before  him.*  I 
never  see  it  without  wishing,  (Heaven  forgive  me !)  that  he 
had  not  had  quite  so  much  time  allowed  him  in  this  world 
for  pulling  down  beautiful  ruins,  and  building  up  ugly 
churches. 

Inside,  however,  we  found  that  beauty  we  had  vainly 
looked  for  in  its  exterior.  In  every  new  visit,  I  find  more 
to  admire. 


*  Counting  from  Nicholas  V.,  who  was  certainly  the  original  beginner. 
The  Popes  who  did  not  build  accumulated  money  for  those  who  did,  and 
thus  all  contributed  to  it. 
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We  had  obtained  the  written  permission  of  a  Cardinal 
to  visit  the  Subterranean  Chapel,  (once  the  sacred  grotto,) 
without  which,  no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  except 
on  Whitsundays,  when  it  is  open  to  all  the  fair  sex,  but 
men  are  excluded.  I  laughed  at  this  piece  of  absurdity, 
as  I  thought  it ;  but  people  should  not  laugh  at  what  they 
don’t  understand  ;  and  I  afterwards  found  there  were  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  for  the  regulation,  and  that — incredible  as 
it  may  seem — when  it  had  been  open  to  both  sexes  indis¬ 
criminately,  the  sanctity  of  the  place  had  not  saved  it  from 
being  converted  into  the  scene  of  those  licentious  in¬ 
trigues  which  its  obscurity  seemed  calculated  to  favour. 

We  descended,  by  a  double  marble  staircase,  to  the 
brazen  doors  of  the  Confession,  or  Tomb  of  St.  Peter,  il¬ 
luminated  by  more  than  a  hundred  never-dying  lamps, 
twinkling,  unnecessarily,  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  but  within 
the  sepulchre  all  is  dark,  and  the  tapers  of  our  guides  re¬ 
vealed  its  splendour  very  imperfectly  to  view.  We  en¬ 
tered  one  large,  and  four  smaller  Subterranean  Chapels, 
Pavements  of  beautiful  inlaid  marble — curious  old  mosaics, 
of  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity — laborious  gilt  paint¬ 
ings  by  Greek  artists  of  the  same  era — and  a  profusion  of 
other  ornaments,  richly  adorn  the  interior ;  while  marble 
sculpture,  and  bronze  bassi-relievi,  on  the  splendid  shrine 
of  the  apostles,  represent  the  great  miracles  of  their 
lives  ;  and  their  images  shine  on  a  ground  of  gold,  above 
the  great  altar  which  is  erected  over  the  spot  of  their  in 
terment. 

But  although  it  seems  that  St.  Paul  and  a  great  many 
saints  and  martyrs  were  buried  here,  their  merits  are 
quite  lost  in  those  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  stars  is  extinguished  in  the  meridian  blaze  of  day. 

This  holy  sepulchre  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  vault, 
which  is  lined  with  the  tombs  of  Popes,  Saints,  and  Em¬ 
perors,  besides-a  long  list  of  deposed  or  abdicated  Princes 
The  last  representatives  of  our  own  unfortunate 
Stuarts,  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  a  Queen  of  Jerusalem, 
are  buried  here ;  not  to  mention  many  other  ill-fated 
members  of  fallen  royalty, — which,  indeed,  it  will  be 
quite  as  convenient  to  me  not  to  do,  because  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  them.  The  famous  Countess  Matilda,  and  Queen 
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Christina  of  Sweden,  have  a  place  in  the  church  above. 
Both  these  princesses  certainly  merited  well  of  the  Holy- 
See.  The  Countess  materially  augmented  the  patrimony 
with  her  pious  bequests,  which  acceptable  proof  of  her 
faith  was  supposed  to  arise  either  from  her  love  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  of  Gregory  VII.,  a  Pontiff  who,  while  he  inter¬ 
dicted  all  the  clergy  throughout  Europe  from  marrying — 
as  a  sin  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel — it  was  well  known,  revelled  himself  in  the  law¬ 
less  love  of  that  princess. 

As  to  Queen  Christina,  she  is,  to  this  day,  the  triumph 
of  the  priesthood,  not  only  because  she  renounced  Lu¬ 
theranism,  but  because,  as  they  say,  she  abdicated  a  Pro¬ 
testant  crown,  that  she  might  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  marvel  how  she  escaped  being  a  saint ;  she  was  a 
great  sinner,  but  that  could  be  no  sort  of  objection. 
The  whispers  of  scandal  have  not  yet  died  away  respect¬ 
ing  her  fame.  It  is  said,  no  exclusive  partiality  confined 
her  smiles  to  one  lover.  The  barbarous  murder  of  one 
of  these  reputed  favourites — the  unfortunate  Monaldes- 
-chi,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  relentless  rage  or  jealousy,  and  the 
horrible  passions  that  could  enable  her  to  exult  in  his 
dying  cries,  seem  to  deserve  a  somewhat  more  severe 
commentary  than  Pasquin’s  well-known  sarcasm — that 
-she  was 

Regiaa  senza  Regno, 

Christiana  senza  fede, 

E  Donna  senza  Vergogna. 

But  I  forget  that  I  have  left  you  standing  all  this  time 
in  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whilst  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  scandal  about  defunct  queens. 

Emerging  from  those  gloomy  magnificent  sepulchral 
regions  of  darkness  and  death,  to  upper  day,  we  stopped 
to  survey  the  great  altar  which  stands  above  the  Confess¬ 
ion  of  St.  Peter,  and  beneath  the  dome,  but  it  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  centre,  which  rather  hurts  the  eye.  It  is  a 
great  pity  St.  Peter  had  not  been  buried  a  little  more 
to  one  side. 

Above  it  rises  the  bald^rchino,  a  gilded  and  brazen 
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canopy,  with  four  supporting  twisted  columns,  made  from 
the  bronze,  or  precious  Corinthian  metal  plundered  from 
the  Pantheon,  %  Urban  VIII.  who  showed  as  little  taste 
in  applying,  as  judgment  in  appropriating  it. 

So  small  does  this  ugly  canopy  look  in  the  vast  size  of 
the  church,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  the  fact, 
that  it  is  quite  as  high  as  a  modern  castle.* 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  great  nave,  the  figures 
of  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  made  of  ancient  bronze, 
and  handsomely  gilded,  support  the  famous  chair  of  St. 
Peter;  which  venerable  relic  is  also  so  well  encased  in 
the  same  precious  material,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
part  of  the  old  worm-eaten  wood  of  which  it  was  com 
posed.  This  apostolic  seat  was  unhappily  broken,  an 
accident  typical,  surely,  of  the  fall  of  those  whom  it  is 
metaphorically  said  to  support — metaphorically, — for  it 
is  held  up  at  such  a  height  by  the  brawny  arms  of  its  sup¬ 
porters,  that  a  Pope  must  really  be  a  mountebank — which 
one  of  our  Scotch  farmer’s  wives  used  to  call  him — and 
have  served  a  successful  apprenticeship  to  the  science 
of  vaulting  and  tumbling  before  he  could  seat  himself  in 
it.  From  the  gigantic  size  of  these  four  doctors,  we 
must  allow  them  the  praise  of  being  strong  pillars  of  the 
church. 

On  the  left  of  them  is  the  Tomb  of  Paul  III.  er¬ 
roneously  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
although  executed  from  his  designs  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  certainly  a  close  imitation  of  his  manner. 
Two  Virtues,  in  female  form,  recline  upon  it.  The 
figure  of  a  young  woman,  which,  from  her  exceeding 
beauty  was  clothed  in  a  drapery  of  bronze,  by  order  of 
one  of  the  Popes ;  and  of  an  old  one,  whose  exceeding 
ugliness  renders  her  personal  attractions  far  from  dan¬ 
gerous,  certainly  bear  no  very  obvious  similitude  to  the 
Justice  and  Prudence  which  they  are  said  to  be  intended 
to  personify. 

Opposite,  is  the  Tomb  of  Urban  VIII.  by  Bernini, 
which  we  shall  leave  his  admirers  to  contemplate,  and 


*  Its  measurement  is  122  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  eross.— Vide  P.  Bonnoni,  Monaldini,  Lalando,  &c. 
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turn  to  that  of  Clement  XIII.  the  work  of  Canova — the 
only  monument  in  the  church,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
worth  attention.  We  look  at  it  with  redoubled  interest, 
from  the  knowledge  that  every  part  of  it  was  done  by 
his  own  hand ;  for,  until  it  was  completed,  this  accom¬ 
plished  man  had  not  the  means  to  employ  assistants,  and 
was  compelled  to  undergo  the  whole  of  the  mechanical 
drudgery  himself.  The  Lions  I  can  never  sufficiently 
admire ;  they  are  faultless,  matchless,  living  lions — - 
(especially  the  half-slumbering  one,) — far  surpassing  all 
that  the  ancients  have  left,  or  the  moderns  achieved,  in 
this  branch  of  art. 

j  The  kneeling  figure  of  the  Pope,  at  the  top,  is  perhaps 
as  good  as  a  Pope  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  ;  for  their 
cumbrous  robes,  tonsure,  or  tiara,  are  so  ill  adapted  to 
sculpture,  that  I  almost  doubt  whether  Phidias  himself 
could  have  made  a  fine  papal  statue.  The  figure  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  tomb,  holding  her 
ponderous  cross, — her  gloomy  brows  encircled  with  a 
range  of  spikes,  called  a  glory — is  much  admired,  but  I 
confess  it  disappointed  me.  Her  figure  is  so  huge  and 
heavy,  that  it  seems  as  if  she  must  stand  there  for  ever, 
for  to  move  must  prove  impossible.  Her  air  is  cold, 
severe,  and  repulsive.  It  speaks  no  affliction  for  the 
dead,  over  whose  remains  she  should  seem  to  mourn  ;  far 
less  do  joyful  hope,  triumphant  faith,  or  sublime  expecta¬ 
tion,  illuminate  her  stern  and  inexpressive  countenance. 
I  must  say,  I  never  saw  a  more  unprepossessing  lady  ; 
she  certainly  resembles  nothing  earthly,  and  still  less  any 
thing  heavenly. 

The  Genius  reclining  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  who  ex¬ 
tinguishes  the  torch  of  life,  is  far  more  beautiful ;  yet 
is  there  not  something  of  attitude  and  affectation,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  divine  simplicity  of  nature  ?  And  is  the 
anatomy  not  defective  ?  In  a  celestial  being,  the  articu¬ 
lations,  bones,  muscles,  &c.  certainly  should  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  or  represented,  with  anatomical  precision — still, 
there  must  be  nothing  foreign,  or  contrary  to  nature  ; 
and,  without  possessing  a  particle  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
there  is  something  in  the  general  appearance  and  effect 
of  the  human  form,  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
that  makes  us  feel  at  once  it  is  true  or  false  to  nature. 
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But  the  statues  of  Religion,  and  of  the  Genius,  on  this 
tomb,  are  usually  enthusiastically  praised  ;  and  I  criticise 
with  diffidence  the  works  of  the  reviver  of  ancient  taste, 
the  greatest  sculptor  of  modern  times,  and  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  enlightened  men  that  the  world  ever 
produced. 

This  monument,  however,  even  if  the  faults  I  have 
presumed  to  find  have  any  foundation,  is  almost  the  only 
specimen  of  fine  sculpture  in  St.  Peter’s.  The  gigantic 
figures  of  saints  and  apostles  which  adorn  its  aisles  may  be 
good  in  the  general  effect,  but  are  bad  in  detail,  and  will 
not  bear  examination.  Indeed,  colossal  statues  are  rarely 
the  best.  Artists,  in  all  ages,  seem  more  frequently 
to  have  attained  excellence  by  diminishing,  than  enlarge 
ing  the  human  form.  By  the  former,  they  often  pro¬ 
duce  grace  and  beauty  ;  by  the  latter,  they  seldom  obtain 
sublimity.  But,  after  all,  I  believe  the  standard  of  na¬ 
ture  willgenerallybe  found  to  be  that  of  beauty  and  oftaste. 

The  only  work  of  Michael  Angelo’s  that  adorns  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  is  in  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  door  as  you 
enter.  It  is  “  La  Pieta,”  or  the  Virgin  with  the  dead 
Christ  in  her  arms.  It  is  said  to  be  the  earliest,  as  that 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  is  the  latest  production  of 
the  great  sculptor  ;  but,  like  every  other  1  have  yet  seen, 
it  by  no  means  equals  the  too  highly  wrought  expectations 
£  had  formed  of  his  works. 

We  delivered  ourselves  up  into  the  hands  of  a  regular 
exhibiter  of  St.  Peter’s,  to  be  carried  all  over  its  wonders 
and  curiosities,  and  1  cannot  accuse  him  of  neglecting  his 
duty.  Not  a  single  altar,  picture,  statue,  saint,  shrine,  or 
chapel,  through  the  whole  of  this  immense  church,  did  he 
spare  us,  but  I  will  have  that  mercy  upon  you  I  did  not 
meet  from  him, — for  I  was  so  thoroughly  wearied  with 
the  actual  investigation,  that  I  am  well  aware  the  descrip¬ 
tion  must  be  wholly  insupportable.  Everyr  altar  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  mosaic,  copied  so  correctly  from  the  finest  his¬ 
torical  painting,  that  the  unpractised  eye  cannot  at  first 
believe  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  pencil. 

It  was  an  art  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  never  lost 
even  during  the  darkest  ages.  Many  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Romans  carried  it  still 
adorn  Italy. 
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The  labour  and  expense  of  each  of  these  mosaics  are 
almost  incredible  ;  but,  when  finished,  they  are  inde¬ 
structible— -at  least  by  time — as  the  perfect  preservation 
of  the  ancient  mosaics  which  have  been  buried  under 
ground  for  ages  sufficiently  proves.  Thus,  in  all  human 
probability,  by  means  of  this  wonderful  art,  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  geuius  will  go  down,  in  no  faint  copy  of  their 
perfection,  to  the  latest  generations. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  Raphael’s  Transfiguration,  Do- 
menichino’s  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  Guido’s  Archan¬ 
gel  Michael,  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  copied 
with  such  fidelity,  in-glass  or  stone,  and  by  mere  mecha¬ 
nic  hands. 

The  finest  mosaic  in  St.  Peter’s,  (and,  consequently, 
in  the  world,)  is  generally,  and,  I  think,  justly,  said  to  be 
Guercino’s  famous  martyrdom  of  Santa  Petronilla;  though 
why  called 'a  martyrdom  I  cannot  imagine,  since  it  only 
represents,  below,  the  lifeless  body  of  the  saint  raised 
from  the  grave  at  the  request  of  her  mourning  lover,  and 
found  to  be  miraculously  preserved  in  all  the  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty, — and  above,  the  Redeemer  bending 
from  heaven  to  receive  her  spirit. 

There  is  an  old  frightful  fresco  painting  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  about  half-way  up  the 
church,  on  the  right,  which  was  saved  out  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter’s  before  it  was  pulled  down,  whose 
merits  deserve  particular  notice 

It  is  a  miraculous  image,  which  still  works  most  notable 
miracles,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  present  Pope, 
who  never  enters  the  church  without  going  to  pray  to  it ; 
nor  have  I  ever  yet  been  at  St.  Peter’s,  without  seeing  a 
crowd  of  kneeling  suppliants  adoring  it  from  afar,  in  si¬ 
lence  and  humiliation.  One  young,  stout,  simple-looking 
countryman  was  on  his  knees  before  it  to-day  when  we 
entered,  and  we  left  him  in  the  very  same  place  and  pos¬ 
ture  three  hours  after,  when  we  quitted  it. 

The  grand  object  of  adoration  is,  however,  St.  Peter 
himself.  It  is  pretended,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that 
he  is  no  other  than  old  Jupiter  Capitolinus  melted  down  ; 
but  he  was,  undoubtedly  and  confessedly,  an  ancient 
bronze  statue- — either  a  god  or  a  consul — and  here  he  sits 
in  state  with  the  modern  additions  of  a  glory  on  his  head 
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and  a  couple  of  keys  in  bis  hand,  holding  out  his  toe  to 
be  kissed  by  the  pious  multitude  who  continually  crowd 
around  it  for  that  purpose. 

Long  since  would  that  toe  have  been  kissed  away,  had 
it  not  been  guarded  by  a  sort  of  brass  slipper;  for  no 
good  Christian,  from  the  Pope  to  the  beggar,  ever  enters 
the  church  without  fervently  pressing  his  lips  to  it, 'and 
then  applying  his  forehead  and  chin  to  its  consecrated 
tip. 

If  this  be  really  old  Jupiter,  how  he  must  secretly  exult 
at  his  own  cunning,  by  which,  in  merely  assuming  another 
name  and  form — a  stratagem,  we  know,  of  old  he  delight¬ 
ed  in — he  has  still  contrived  to  retain  the  adoration,  and 
continue  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Romans! 

ff  I  were  to  name  a  point  from  which  the  Church  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  be  nearly  from  this 
very  statue  of  St.  Peter. 

The  magnificent  arches,  and  crossing  aisles,  fall  into 
beautiful  perspective — the  tombs,  the  statues,  the  altars, 
retiring  into  shadowy  distance,  more  powerfully  touch 
the  imagination — the  lofty  dome,  swelling  into  sublimity 
above  our  heads,  seems  to  expand  the  very  soul — while 
the  golden  light  that  pours  through  the  painted  glass  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  church,  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
hovers  in  a  flood  of  glory — like  the  chastened  splendour 
of  the  evening  clouds,  sheds  its  celestial  radiance  on  every 
object. 

It  shone  full  on  the  beautiful  columns  and  polished 
pannels  of  ancient  marble — ruins  of  Pagan  temples,  now 
adorning  the  proudest  fabric  of  Christianity  ; — and  the 
splendid  canopy  of  bronze,  the  warlike  spoils  of  the  first 
imperial  master  of  the  world* — now  overshadowing  the 
tomb  of  the  humble  Apostle  of  Peace. 

We  beheld  the  names  of  the  Popes,  inscribed  on  every 
part  of  this  magnificent  edifice,,  celebrating  their  own 

magnificence,”  with  fond  longings  after  immortality  on 
earth;  their  tombs  recording  their  virtues,  and  reminding 


*  Augustus.  The  bronze  (taken  from  the  Pantheon)  was  a  part  of  the 
spoils  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
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us  of  their  short  duration  here,  and  of  their  awful  immor¬ 
tality  hereafter.  Surely  these  must  speak  more  forcibly 
to  their  hearts,  and  to  ours,  than  even  the  herald,  who, 
as  the  blazing  flax  vanishes  away,  proclaims  to  the  Pon¬ 
tiff,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  exaltation,  “  Sancte  Pa¬ 
ter!  sic  transit  gloria  mundi !” 

“  So  vanishes  the  glory  and  the  pride,  but  not  the  sins 
of  men,”  thought  [,  as  I  gazed  on  the  great  Confessional, 
where,  on  Holy  Thursday,  the  Peniteuzia  JYIaggiore* 
sits,  armed  with  the  delegated  powers  ol  the  Pope,  to 
pardon  crimes  that  no  other  priest  can  absolve.  How 
often,  through  that  grate,  have  been  uttered  tales  of  un¬ 
imagined  wo  and  crime,  foul  deeds  without  a  name,  and 
the  low  and  secret  whispers  of  a  murderer’s  guilt ! 

Confessionals  in  every  living  language  stand  in  St. 
Peter’s.  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  English,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Hungarians,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Greeks,  and  Arme¬ 
nians,  here  find  a  ghostly  counsellor  ready  to  hear  and 
absolve  in  their  native  tongue. 

At  stated  times  the  confessors  attend  in  the  confession¬ 
als.  This  morning,  being  Friday,  they  were  sitting  in 
readiness.  Some  of  those  who  were  unemployed,  were 
reading.  Ail  had  long  wands  like  fishing-rods,  sticking 
out  of  the  box.  The  people  passing  kneel  down  opposite 
the  confessor,  who  touches  their  head  with  his  wand, 
which  possesses  the  virtue  of  communicating  some  sort 
of  spiritual  benefit  to  their  souls.  The  other  day  I  was 
much  amused  to  see  in  a  church  into  which  we  entered 
by  accident,  a  fat  old  friar  sitting  in  his  conlession  box, 
fast  asleep,  while  a  woman  was  pouring  through  the  grate, 
into  his  unconscious  ear,  the  catalogue  of  her  sins.  As 
the  confessor  and  the  confessant  do  not  see  each  other,  I 
should  suppose  this  accideut  might  sometimes  occur,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  confession  be  somewhat  prolix. 

For  one  man  that  I  see  at  a  confession  in  the  churches, 
there  are  at  least  fifty  women.  Whether  it  be  that  men 
have  fewer  sins,  or  women  more  penitence  ;  or  that  it  is 


*  lie  is  always  a  Cardinal,  and  sits  to  receive  confessions  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion-week,  at  St.  Peter’s  and  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  alternately. 
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more  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man  to  avow  them  to 
man,  or  that  women  have  more  time  to  think  about  them, 
(though  for  that  matter,  as  far  as  I  see,  both  sexes  are 
equally  idle  here,)  I  cannot  determine.  But  so  it  is. 
However,  the  men  do  confess.  They  must.  If  every 
true-born  Italian  man,  woman,  and  child,  within  the 
Pope’s  dominions,  does  not  confess  and  receive  the  com¬ 
munion  at  least  once  a-year,  before  Easter,  his  name  is 
posted  up  in  the  parish  church  ;  if  he  still  refrain,  he  is 
exhorted,  entreated,  and  otherwise  tormented  ;  and  if  he 
persist  in  his  contumacy,  he  is  excommunicated — which 
is  a  very  good  joke  to  us,  but  none  at  all  to  an  Italian, 
since  it  involves  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  and  perhaps  of 
liberty  and  property.  Even  the  Pope  confesses,  which 
I  don’t  understand  ;  far  they  say  he  is  infallible.  Then, 
if  infallible,  how  can  he  have  any  failings  to  confess  ? 

Mass  is  never  performed  at  the  Great  Altar  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s,  unless  nhen  the  Pope  assists  in  person  ;  an  event 
which  only  happens  at  three  or  four  high  festivals  in  the 
year:  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  St.  Peter’s  Day, 
and  the  18th  of  January,  th^  anniversary  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  On  all  other  occasions,  service  is 
performed  in  the  adjoining  chapel  of  the  choir,  about  as 
large  as  a  moderate-sized  church.  Here  there  is  a  fine 
organ,  and  the  singing  at  vespers,  especially  on  the  Sun¬ 
days  during  Lent,  and  Advent,  is  sometimes  beautiful  ; 
but  there  is  no  organ  in  the  Great  Church  of  St.  Peter’s, 
nor  is  there  ever  any  instrumental  music  during  service, 
when  the  Pope  is  present. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  great  nave  of  St.  Peter’s  are 
marked  the  lengths  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  world, 
from  which  it  appears  that  after  St.  Peter’s  comes  St. 
Paul’s  at  London,  then  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  then  the 
Cathedral  at  Milan,  and  lastly,  Santa  Sophia  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.* 


*  The  following  are  the  length? :  — 

St.  Peter’s  itself  is 

609  En 

glish  feet  in  length 

St.  Paul’s,  in  London, 

500 

ditto 

ditto. 

Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 

434 

ditto 

ditto. 

The  Cathedral  ol  Milan, 

Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 

330 

ditto 

ditto. 

256 

ditto 

ditto. 
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St.  Peter’s  surpasses  all  these,  and  all  other  churches, 
not  more  in  magnitude  than  in  magnificence.  Descrip¬ 
tion  can  convey  no  idea  to  you  of  the  prodigality,  yet 
chaste  beauty,  of  its  rich  and  varied  decorations.  The 
treasures  and  the  taste  of  the  world  seem  to  have  been 
exhausted  in  its  embellishment.  I  saw  but  one  blot.  The 
great  pilasters  of  the  principal  nave  are  not  of  marble, 
but  mere  painted  imitations  ;  and  this,  in  a  country  where 
every  little  common-place  church  has  its  very  walls 
lined  with  marbles,  excites  as  much  astonishment  as  re¬ 
gret.  This  alone  is  mean,  where  all  else  is  noble. 

But  however  great,  unusual,  or  amazing  may  be  the  in¬ 
animate  objects  which  surround  us,  we  seldom  fail,  in 
every  place,  to  notice  the  human  beings  who  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  near  us  ;  and  not  all  the  magnificence,  nor  all 
the  novelty  of  St.  Peter’s  long  prevented  me  from  re¬ 
marking  the  various  parties  that  were  scattered  over  this 
immense  fabric. 

A  group  of  peasants,  in  grotesque  and  highly  pictu¬ 
resque  costumes,  were  flocking  round  the  bronze  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  to  give  it  the  pious  salutation  they  had  wan¬ 
dered  from  their  distant  mountain  homes  to  bestow. 
Among  them,  a  young  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
was  compelling  an  unwilling  and  blubbering  urchin,  of 
five  years  old,  to  press  his  lips  to  the  cold  and  uninviting 
toe  ;  while  the  anxious  maternal  solicitude,  painted  on  her 
brown  ruddy  countenance,  spoke  her  deep  sense  of  its 
importance  to  his  eternal  welfare,  and  her  horror  and 
affright  at  his  ill-boding  stubbornness. 

Round  the  distant  confessionals,  female  penitents, 
clothed  in  black,  and  deeply  veiled,  were  kneeling,  whis¬ 
pering  through  the  grate  into  the  ear  of  their  ghostly 
father,  that  tale  of  human  guilt  and  misery  no  other  mor¬ 
tal  ear  might  hear.  Their  faces  were  concealed,  but 
their  figure  and  attitude  seemed  to  express  deep  humilia¬ 
tion,  grief,  and  compunction.  The  countenances  of  the 


The  measurement  is  uniformly  the  interior  length.  It  is  f^ated  on  the 
pavement  in  Roman  palms,  which  I  thought  would  be  unintelligible,  and 
I  have  therefore  reduced  it,  I  believe  with  tolerable  correctness,  into  Eng¬ 
lish  feet. 
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confessors  were  various.  Some,  fat,  lethargic,  and  in¬ 
different — expressed,  and  seemed  capable  of  expressing 
— nothing.  Others  seemed  to  wear  the  air  of  attention, 
surprise,  admonition,  weariness,  or  impatience  ;  but  in 
one  only  could  I  trace  the  tenderness  of  compassion,  and 
of  gentle,  yet  impressive,  rebuke.  It  was  an  old  Domini¬ 
can  monk,  whose  cowl  thrown  back,  displayed  a  pallid 
cheek,  deeply  marked  with  the  lines  of  piety  and  resig¬ 
nation,  and  in  whose  mild  eye,  shaded  by  a  few  thin  gray 
hairs,  shone  the  habitual  kindness  of  Christian  charity. 
He  seemed,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  “a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,”  humble  and 
patient,  yet  tolerant  of  human  frailty,  as  they  generally 
are  in  the  highest  degree,  who  the  least  need  toleration 
from  others. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  venerable  old  monk,  was 
a  cardinal,  whose  robe  of  state  was  carried  by  bis  train- 
bearer,  and  whose  steps  were  followed  by  an  immense 
retinue  of  servants.  He  was  going  round  to  all  the  altars 
in  succession,  and  kneeling  before  them  to  offer  up  his 
pompous  prayers.  The  servants,  dressed  in  sumptuous 
liveries,  were  on  their  knees  behind  ;  but  some  of  them, 
growing  tired  of  the  length  of  his  devotions,  were  in  this 
posture  making  grimaces  at  each  other,  and  cutting  jokes, 
solto  voce  ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  rear  had  got  up 
again,— when  the  cardinal’s  eye  glanced  round,  and  down 
they  plumped,  more  deep  in  apparent  prayer  than  ever. 

Near  this  princely  priest,  as  near  as  they  could  get, 
were  some  wretched  diseased  cripples,  covered  with  rags 
and  filth,  and  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  over  the 
marble  pavement  of  this  superb  edifice,  vainly  demand¬ 
ing  charity  in  the  most  abject  terms  of  misery  and  sup¬ 
plication.  One  of  these  unfortunate  wretches,  finding 
his  petitions  disregarded — at  last,  at  a  distance  and  in 
silence,  began  to  worship  the  same  shrine,  as  if  to  im¬ 
plore  from  heaven  that  mercy  which  man  had  denied . 
Yet,  wide  as  was  the  difference  between  the  earthly  con¬ 
dition  of  that  poor  diseased  wretch,  and  that  proud  car¬ 
dinal — in  the  sight  of  the  God  before  whom  they  both 
knelt,  they  were  equal  ;  their  souls  were  of  equal  price  ; 
they  were  the  equal  heirs  of  immortality, — of  eternal 
happiness,  or  eternal  misery. 
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How  different  were  the  motives  that  assembled  so 
many  human  beings  in  the  same  place  !  Some  were  here 
from  cariosity,  like  ourselves — others  from  piety,  like 
the  peasants — from  penitence,  like  the  confessants — from 
hypocrisy,  like  the  cardinal — from  want,  like  the  beggars 
— from  necessity,  like  the  servants — from  duty,  like  the 
priests — or  from  idleness,  like  the  numbers  ofvacant-look- 
ing  loiterers,  who  were  strolling  about. 

Some  pilgrims,  too,  were  among  the  supplicants  of  the 
manifold  shrines,  and  it  would  be  a  curious  task  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  motives  that  led  them  hither.  They  werechietty 
young  strong  men,  apparently  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  whose  appearance  certainly  did  not  denote  that 
they  had  suffered  much  from  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  way.  Like  Peter  Pindar’s  pilgrim,  they 
seemed  to  have  “  taken  the  liberty  to  boil  their  pease.” 
At  their  time  of  life,  too,  the  sight  of  new  countries,  and 
the  adventures  of  a  long  journey,  might  be  supposed  to 
afford  some  matter  of  attraction,  and  the  guise  of  a  pil¬ 
grim  facilitates  for  executing  it,  and  a  certain  character 
and  respectability,  by  no  means  inconvenient.  Added  to 
which,  the  secret  flattery  of  the  human  heart  would  no 
doubt  persuade  them  that  they  were  performing  a  pious 
action,  at  once  deserving  of  praise,  gratifying  their  incli¬ 
nations,  and  benefiting  their  souls. 

Some  of  them  were  very  fine-looking  men.  Their 
large  black  eyes,  and  expressive  countenances,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  their  broad-brimmed  hats  ;  their  oil-skin 
tippets,  cockle-shells,  scrip,  rosaries,  and  staff,  had  to  us 
a  novelty  that  was  poetical  as  well  as  picturesque.  Some 
of  them  had  come  from  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  indulgences  to  serve 
them  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

“  Plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins,”  are  libe¬ 
rally  oflered  here  on  very  easy  terms.  I  was  at  first 
rather  startled  with  the  prodigal  manner  in  which  that 
full  pardon  of  all  transgressions,  which  the  gospel  pro¬ 
mises  only  as  the  reward  of  sincere  repentance  and  amend¬ 
ment,  was  bestowed  at  Rome,  in  consideration  of  repeat¬ 
ing  certain  prayers  before  the  shrine  of  certain  saints,  or 
pacing  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  certain  priests. 
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I  was  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a  church  in  Rome, 
that  did  not  hold  up  at  the  door  the  tempting  inscription  of 
“  Indulgenzia  Plenaria .”  Two  hundred  days’  indulgence 
I  thought  a  great  reward  for  every  kiss  bestowed  upon 
the  great  black  cross  in  the  Colosseum ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  the  indulgences  for  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
thousand  years,  that  may  be  bought,  at  no  exorbitant 
rate,  in  many  of  the  churches  ;*  so  that  it  is  amazing 


*  You  may  buy  as  many  masses  as  will  free  your  soul  from  purgatory 
for  29,000  years,  at  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  on  the  festa  of  that 
saint';  at  Santa  Bibiani,  on  All  Souls’  Day,  for  7000  years  ;  at  a  church  near 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  another  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the  names  of 
both  of  which  I  have  unluckily  forgotten,  for  10,000,  and  for  3000  years, 
and  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  particularize — for  the 
greater  part  of  the  principal  churches  in  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood, 
are  spiritual  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  same  commodity. 

The  indulgence  they  hold  out  was,  perhaps,  at  first  confined  to  exemp¬ 
tion  from  fasts,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  church,  or  exemption  from  the 
ecclesiastical  penances  imposed  in  atonement  for  sins.  But  they  soon  ex¬ 
tended  to  liberation  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  a  stated  period  ;  so 
that  those  who,  during  their  lives,  buy  or  earn  indulgences  for  100,000 
years,  will  have  credit  for  it  in  the  next  world,  and  be  released  from  its 
purifying  fires  so  much  the  sooner.  The  priests  say  it  is  the  pains  of  pur¬ 
gatory  only,  not  the  pains  of  hell,  that  can  be  thus  commuted  by  fines. 
And  yet,  if  the  pains  of  hell  be  not  merited  for  such  offences  as  the  records 
of  the  Roman  Chancery  prove  to  be  commutable  for  money,  I  know  not 
how  men  could  incur  them.  Murder,  fratricide,  parricide,  incest,  and 
every  crime  that  can  disgrace  our  nature,  have  here  their  stated  price, 
upon  the  payment  of  which  their  commission  is  not  only  pardoned,  but 
pronounced  compatible  with  holding  holy  orders.  In  proof  of  this  mon¬ 
strous  fact,  I  shall  pollute  my  pages  with  a  few  extracts  from  these  foul 
laws,  or  records  of  licensed  profligacy.  For  instance,  “He  who  has  been 
guilty  of  incest  with  his  mother,  sister,  or  other  relation,  either  in  con¬ 
sanguinity  or  affinity,  is  rated  at  five  gros.’’  “  The  absolution  of  him 
who  has  murdered  his  father,  mother,  sister,  or  wife,  from  five  to  seven 
gros.”  “The  absolution  and  pardon  of  all  acts  of  fornication,  com¬ 
mitted  by  any  of  the  clergy,  in  what  manner  soever,  whether  it  be  with  a 
nun,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  nunnery,  or  with  her  relations  in  con¬ 
sanguinity  or  affinity,  or  with  his  god-daughter,  or  any  woman  whatso¬ 
ever  ;  and  whether  also  the  said  absolution  be  given  in  the  name  of  the 
clergyman  himself  alone,  or  of  him  jointly  with  his  adulteress;  together 
with  a  dispensation  to  enable  him  to  take  and  hold  holy  orders  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  benefices,  with  a  clause  also  of  inhibition — costs  36  tournois, 
nine  ducats.”  “  The  absolution  of  him  who  keeps  a  concubine,  with  a 
dispensation  to  take  and  hold  his  orders  and  benefices — costs  21  tournois, 
five  ducats,  and  six  cerlins.” 

“  A  nun  having  committed  fornication  several  times,  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  bounds  of  the  nunnery,  shall  be  absolved,  and  enabled  to  hold  all 
the  dignities  of  her  order,  even  that  of  abbess,  by  paying  36  tournois,  nine 
ducats.”  Many  more  instances  might  be  adduced,  and  may  be  found  in 
Bayle’s  Dictionary,  art.  Banck  Laurence  ;  or  in  Laurence  Banck’s  Tax  a 
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what  a  vast  quantity  of  treasure  may  be  amassed  in  the 
other  world  with  very  little  industry  in  this,  by  those  who 
are  avaricious  of  this  spiritual  wealth,  into  which,  indeed, 
the  dross  or  riches  of  this  world  may  be  converted,  with 
the  happiest  facility  imaginable. 

VVe  are  told,  that  “it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter 
into  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  a  rich  man  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven;  but,  at  Rome  at  least,  it  would  seem  to 
be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  keep  a  rich  man  out. 

The  keys  of  that  kingdom,  we  are  told,  were  given  to 
St.  Peter,  and  are  held  by  the  Pope  ;  and  he  opens  the 
door  freely  to  those  who  pay  the  porter. 

The  poor,  indeed,  have  but  a  bad  chance  of  admittance, 
for  their  souls  depend  upon  the  collections  of  the  good 
friars  and  penitents,  that  go  about  industriously  begging, 
“  Per  le  Jlnime  Sante  in  Purgatorio  and  even  this  slen¬ 
der  redeeming  fund  is  shared  with  them  by  the  rich. 
However,  it  is  not  always  the  wealthy  alone  that  are 
saved.  For  besides  the  pilgrimages  and  visitation  of 
altars,  &c.  &c.  that  are  open  to  the  industry  of  all,  those 
that  have  interest  with  the  Pope  may  obtain  an  absolu¬ 
tion  in  full  from  his  Holiness  for  all  the  sins  they  ever 
have  committed,  or  may  choose  to  commit.* * 

St.  Peter’s, — in  common  with  the  other  three  great 
Basilica  of  Rome,  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  St.  Paolo  fuorile  Maura , — possesses  the  privilege  of 
the  Porta  Santa,  or  holy  door,  by  which,  during  the  holy 
year,  all  may  come  in,  but  none  may  come  out.  It  is 
literally  “  that  bourne  through  which  no  traveller  returns.” 

These  holy  years  and  holy  doors  were  originally  in¬ 
vented  by  Boniface  the  Eighth,  at  the  termination  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  proclaimed  a  jubilee  throughout 


S.  Cancellariee  Romance,  from  which  the  above  is  copied  verbatim. 
The  book  was  published  by  authority  at  Rome,  Venice,  Cologne,  and 
Paris,  and  the  editions  of  all  these  places  are  still  extant,  though  they  are 
now  becoming  rare,  for  it  was  prohibited,  and  its  future  publication  stop¬ 
ped,  immediately  after  the  Protestants  assigned  it  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Its  authenticity  is  indisputable.  The  latest  edition 
is  of  Paris,  1625. 

*  I  have  seen  one  of  these  edifying  documents,  issued  by  the  present 
Pope  to  a  friend  of  mine.  It  was  most  unequivocally  worded, — but  I  was 
not  permitted  to  take  a  copy. 
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the  Christian  world,  with  “  plenary  indulgence  and  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins to  all  who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  should 
visit  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Christian¬ 
ity  at  Rome  ;  and  commanded  this  festival  to  be  held  for 
evermore  at  the  expiration  of  every  century — in  avowed 
imitation  of  the  secular  games  of  the  Romans.*  But  it 
was  found  so  lucrative  to  the  Holy  See,  from  the  heaps  of 
gold  the  piety  of  wealthy  pilgrims  poured  on  the  altars, 
and  so  edifying  to  Christendom,  that,  instead  of  one,  the 
number  was  gradually  multiplied  to  four  jubilees,  or  holy 
years,  in  every  age. 

Thus,  after  the  holy  doors  have  been  walled  up,  and 
the  brazen  cross  upon  them  devoutly  pressed  by  the  lips, 
and  rubbed  by  the  foreheads  and  chins  of  the  pious,  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  they  are  thrown  open,  and  the 
Pope,  followed  by  every  good  Christian,  walks  into  the 
four  churches  through  them,  but  always  walks  out  by 
some  door — not  holy. 

The  scramble  among  the  devout  for  the  bits  of  brick 
and  mortar,  when  the  walls  of  these  holy  doors  are 
thrown  down,  I  am  assured,  is  truly  edifying. 

We  visited  the  Sacristy, — or  rather,  the  three  Sacris¬ 
ties  of  St.  Peter’s — but  I  dont  know  why  you  should  be 
made  to  undergo  the  description  of  them  ;  therefore,  I 
will  only  say  that  their  spacious  halls,  and  noble  corri 
dors  and  galleries  of  communication,  correspond  in  mag¬ 
nitude  and  splendour  of  decoration,  with  the  church  itself. 
This  great  building  was  erected  by  the  late  Pope  (Pius 
VI.)  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  his  spirit ;  but  its  ar¬ 
chitecture  can  merit  no  praise. 

We  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  Church,  and, 
indeed,  on  a  winter’s  day,  St.  Peter's  is  a  delightful  pro¬ 
menade.  Its  temperature  seems,  like  the  happy  islands, 
to  experience  no  change.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it  is 
like  summer  to  your  feelings,  and  in  the  most  oppressive 
heats,  it  strikes  you  with  the  delightful  sensation  of  cold 


*  Vide  Lettres  sur  les  Jubiles. — These  secular  games,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  (vide  Letter  XXV.,)  were  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  were  celebrated  with  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  pomp  and  splendour,— generally  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred- 
and  ten  years. 
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• — a  luxury  not  to  be  estimated  but  in  a  climate  such  as 
this.  The  rigours  of  cold  may  be  easily  ameliorated  by 
artificial  warmth,  but  neither  nation  nor  invention  has 
furnished  us  with  any  means  of  producing  artificial  cold, 
to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  consuming  heat. 

We  had  intended  ascending  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s 
to-day,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  see  the  view  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  we  were  too  much  wearied  to  enjoy  it. 

Yours  ever. 


LETTER  XLIII. 

ASCENT  TO  THE  TOP  OF  ST.  PETER’S. 

You  will  stare  when  I  tell  you  that  a  broad  paved  road 
leads  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  ;  not,  perhaps, 
practicable  for  carriages,  from  its  winding  nature,  but  so 
excellent  a  bridle  road  that  there  is  a  continual  passage 
of  horses  and  mules  upon  it,  which  go  up  laden  with 
stones  and  lime  ;  and  the  ascent  is  so  gentle,  and  the 
road  so  good,  that  any  body  might  ride  up  and  down 
with  perfect  safety.  The  way  is  very  long,  and  as  I 
have  not  yet  quite  recovered  my  strength,  I  longed  for  a 
donkey  to  carry  me  up.  But  none  was  to  be  had,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  walk,  lamenting  grievously  that  no 
other  ass  was  to  be  found  except  myself;  which  wretched 
piece  of  wit  I  purposely  repeat,  that  1  may  deprive  you 
of  the  malicious  pleasure  of  saying  it. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  other  ass,  then,  I  reached  the 
roof  at  last,  w  hich  seems  like  a  city  in  itself.  Small 
houses,  and  ranges  of  work  shops  for  the  labourers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  never-ending  repairs  of  the  church,  are 
built  here,  and  are  lost  upon  this  immense  leaden  plain, 
as  well  as  the  eighteen  cupolas  of  the  side  chapels  of  the 
church,  which  are  not  distinguishable  from  below. 

Though  only  comparatively  small,  how  diminutive  do 
they  seem,  compared  to  that  stupendous  dome,  the  tri- 
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umph  of  modern  architecture,  in  which  is  fulfilled  the 
proud  boast  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  would  lift  the 
fault  of  the  Pantheon,  and  hang  it  in  air !  It  is  exactly 
of  the  same  magnitude.  Its  beautiful  proportions  and 
finished  grandeur,  towering  into  heaven,  can  here  be  fully 
seen.  From  below  they  are  lost,  owing  to  being  thrown 
back  by  the  length  of  the  Latin  cross,  and  consequently 
Sunk  behind  the  mean  elevation  of  the  front,  so  that  this 
noble  dome  is  perhaps  nowhere  seen  to  so  little  advantage 
as  from  that  point,  in  which  it  should  appear  to  the  most 
• — the  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s. 

We  rambled  about,  and  rested  ourselves  on  the  marble 
seats  which  are  commodiously  placed  upon  the  leads  ;  and 
we  might,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  made  many  grand  and 
sublime  meditations  ;  but  a  ridiculous  idea,  which  unluck¬ 
ily  entered  some  of  our  heads,  that  the  great  cupola,  with 
all  the  little  ones  about  it,  looked  like  a  hen  with  a  brood 
of  chickens,  completely  put  all  such  ideas  to  flight.  “  What 
simpletons  must  they  have  been  that  could  find  nothing 
better  to  think  of  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s  !’’ — methinks  I 
hear  you  say. 

We  then  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  great  dome  by 
a  succession  of  staircases,  ingeniously  contrived,  and  from 
which  passages  lead  out  both  upon  its  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  galleries. 

One  of  the  former,  like  the  whispering  gallery  of  St. 
Paul’s — as  if  to  verify  the  proverb,  that  walls  have  ears, 
—-carries  round  a  sound  inaudible  to  the  nearest  bystand¬ 
er,  clear  and  distinct  to  a  listener  on  the  opposite  side  of 
its  vast  circumference. 

We  began  to  have  some  idea  of  the  immense  height  we 
had  already  gained.  The  mosaic  figures  of  the  saints 
and  apostles,  emblazoned  on  the  vaulted  root]  were  now 
so  near  as  to  stare  upon  us  in  all  their  gigantic  proportions, 
and  from  the  highest  gallery  we  looked  down  into  the 
fearful  depth  of  the  church  below,  upon  the  minute  forms 
of  the  human  beings,  who,  like  emmets,  were  creeping 
about  in  it. 

How  contemptible  did  they  look  from  hence!  And  is 
that  diminutive  speck  —  that  insignificant  nothing  —  lost 
even  in  the  mightiness  of  that  fabric  himself  has  raised — 
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is  that  he  who  has  called  forth  these  wonderful  creations 
of  art,  and  made  nature  subservient  to  his  will,  to  adorn  it 
with  beauty  and  with  majesty  ?  Is  that  the  being  whose 
ambition  would  embrace  the  universe  —  whose  littleness 
and  greatness  at  once  call  forth  contempt  and  admiration  ? 
Strange  compound  of  a  divinity  and  a  brute!  —  allied 
equally  to  the  worm  and  to  the  god  ! — made  “  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  and  yet  but  a  little  raised  above 
the  beasts  that  perish  ! — a  creature  of  clay,  endowed  with 
a  heavenly  soul ! — a  mortal,  destined  to  immortality  ! — 
Man  is,  indeed,  “  the  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world !” 
— but  if  I  begin  to  moralize  about  man,  we  shall  never  get 
to  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s. 

In  the  course  of  our  progress,  we  walked  round  the 
external  cornice  of  the  dome,  which  is  so  broad,  that, 
though  there  is  no  fence  round  its  edge,  three  or  four 
persons  might  walk  abreast  with  perfect  safety.  We 
were  informed  that  it  is  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
but  I  would  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

At  last,  by  flights  of  very  narrow  stairs,  and  long  bend¬ 
ing  passages,  sloping  inwards  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
rapidly  narrowing  curve,  we  reached  the  summit  of  that 
astonishing  dome,  to  which  we  had  so  often  looked  with 
admiration  from  below  ;  and,  perched  at  a  height  above 
the  flight  of  the  fowls  of  heaven,  we  enjoyed  the  far  ex¬ 
tended  and  interesting  prospect,  over  mountain,  flood, 
and  plain. 

The  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  encloses  the 
Campagna,  stretching  round  the  blue  horizon  on  three 
sides  ;  the  pointed  summits  of  the  loftier  Apennines  be¬ 
hind,  which  alone  were  wreathed  with  snow — as  if  winter 
had  enthroned  himself  there,  looking  sullenly  down  on 
the  plains  and  verdant  hills  not  subject  to  his  sway  ; — the 
Tiber,  in  its  long  sinuous  windings  through  the  waste — 
like  a  snake  coiled  up  in  the  desert,  betrayed  by  its  glis¬ 
tening  surface ;  far  beyond  it,  the  desolate  spot  where 
Ostia  once  stood,  and  where  the  blue  waters  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  were  now  gleaming  in  the  sunbeams  ;  Rome 
at  our  feet — her  churches,  her  palaces,  her  dark  and  dis¬ 
tant  ruins  ;  the  rich  verdure  and  golden  fruit  of  the  orange 
gardens  of  her  convents,  far  beneath  us,  contrasting  with 
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the  deep  shade  of  their  mournful  cypresses; — such  a 
scene  as  this,  fanned  with  the  pure  fresh-blowing  gale, 
asjjmild  and  soft  as  the  breath  of  summer,  that  delighted 
every  sense,  and  canopied  by  that  clear  blue  sky  of  ethe¬ 
real  brightness  and  beauty,  that  works  can  never  paint — 
would  surely  awaken  some  admiration,  even  in  the  cold¬ 
est  heart ! 

We  enjoyed  it  in  perfect  security,  the  top  of  the  dome 
being  surrounded  by  a  railing,  which  is  undiscernible 
from  below.  We  were  at  the  base  of  the  ball  which 
surmounts  the  dome,  and  forms  its  upper  ornament,  and 
certainly  had  no  wish  to  emulate  the  adventurous  French 
lady,  recorded  by  Eustace,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  it; 
but,  unfortunately  for  our  peace,  we  had  in  our  party  a 
naval  officer,  who  clambered  up  the  aerial-looking  ladder 
that  is  fixed  around  it  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  have 
run  up  the  shrouds  of  a  man-of-war,  and,  riot  satisfied 
with  this  exploit,  contrived,  by  some  extraordinary  pro¬ 
cess,  to  hoist  himself  up  the  smooth  polished  sides  of  the 
metallic  cross,  .and  actually  seated  himself  upon  its  hori¬ 
zontal  bar. 

For  his  safety  we  entertained  no  fears.  He  had  been 
rocked  on  the  giddy  mast,  and  cradled  in  the  storm  ;  but 
we  trembled  to  see  his  example  followed  by  almost  all  the 
gentlemen  who  were  with  us  ;  not  that  there  was  any 
thing  whatever  to  be  gained  or  seen  by  it,  but  that  they 
would  not,  on  any  account  be  outdone ;  and  then  there 
was  the  future  dear  delight  of  boasting  that  thev  had  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  ball  of  St.  Peter’s — cheaply  purchased 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  their  neck.  We  were  therefore 
doomed  to  see  these  silly  men,  one  after  another,  go  up 
this  terrible  place;  about  half  of  the  way  round  the  lower 
convexity  of  the  ball,  in  a  posture  nearly  horizontal,  with 
their  heads  downwards, — much  as  a  fiy  creeps  along  a 
ceiling  ;  we  observed  the  secret  fear  and  agitation  painted 
on  their  countenances,  and  knew  that  a  moment’s  giddi¬ 
ness,  a  single  false  step,  must  precipitate  them  down  a 
height  that  it  was  agony  to  think  of,  but  we  durst  not  speak . 
More  lucky  than  wise,  however,  they  all  descended  in 
safety,  and  we,  resolving  to  do  something  in  our  turn, 
went  up  into  the  inside  of  the  ball — an  enterprise  by  no 
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means  difficult  or  dangerous,  but  somewhat  tedious,  one 
person  only  being  able  to  ascend  at  once  ;  and,  as  our 
party  was  rather  numerous,  by  the  time  the  last  had  got 
up  the  first  was  nearly  baked  to  death  ;  for  this  great  bra¬ 
zen  globe  was  heated  by  the  powerful  rays  of  an  Italian 
sun,  to  the  temperature  of  an  oven.  In  this  delightful 
situation,  we  began  “  God  save  the  King,”  in  full  chorus, 
but,  long  before  it  was  concluded,  the  loyalty  of  most  of 
us  had  melted  away,  and  we  were  almost  tumbling  over 
each  other’s  heads  down  the  narrow  ladder — far  more  ea¬ 
ger  to  get  out  than  we  had  ever  been  to  get  in. 

Although  this  ball  looks  from  below  no  larger  than  an 
apple,  it  can  contain  in  the  inside  about  eighteen  people, 
and  we  calculated  that  even  more  might  be  packed  in  it — 
if  they  did  not  suffocate. 

It  is  impassible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
St.  Peter’s,  without  going  to  the  top. 

The  long  winding  paved  road  that  ascends  to  the  leads,  " 
as  if  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ;  the  amazing  extent  of 
roof;  the  vast  scale  on  which  everything  is  constructed  ; 
the  endless  height  to  which  you  afterwards  climb,  by 
staircases  and  ascending  passages,  to  the  top  of  the  dome, 
from  which,  as  if  from  heaven,  you  look  down  on  the 
earth,  scarcely  able  to  discern  the  human  beings  upon  its 
surface;  all  this,  indeed,  may  give  you  some  idea  of  its 
stupendous  size,  which,  from  below,  you  can  never  con¬ 
ceive, — and  which,  I  am  sure,  my  description  will  never 
make  you  understand. — So,  adieu ! 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

SANTA  MARIA  MAGGIORE— S.  PAOLO. 

The  Basilica  which  holds  the  third  rank  in  Rome,  is 
that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  stands  on  the  highest  of 
the  two  summits  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,*  and  is  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  and  Grove  of  Juno 
Lucina,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  derived  its  origin 
from  a  black-and-white  mosaic  pavement,  which  was 
found  at  an  inconsiderable  depth  below  the  pavement  of 
the  church,  during  some  alterations  made  in  it  in  the  time 
of  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  and  was  attributed  to  that 
temple. 

In  the  fourth  century,  an  old  Pope  was  instructed  in 
the  proper  situation  for  this  church,  by  a  miraculous 
shower  of  snow  that  fell  in  the  middle  of  summer,  exactly 
covering  the  spot.  I  suppose  his  Holiness  must  have 
correctly  imitated,  in  the  building,  every  dent  and  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  snow,  for  nothing  else  can  account  for  the  ec¬ 
centricity  of  its  external  shape.  It  would  puzzle  an  able 
geometrician  to  define  to  what  figure  it  belonged.  It  can 
only  be  described  by  negatives.  It  is  not  long,  nor  square, 
nor  round,  nor  oval,  nor  octagonal — nor  yet  triangular, — 
though  it  approaches  the  nearest  to  that  of  anything. 
Nobody  could  suspect  it  of  being  a  church,  but  for  the 
deformity  of  an  old  brick  belfry,  which  sticks  up  in  a  sin¬ 
gularly  awkward  position  from  the  roof.  It  has  more 
faces  than  Janus,  and  they  resemble  each  other  in  no¬ 
thing  but  their  ugliness.  In  the  advance  of  one  of  these, 
stands  the  solitary  marble  column  brought  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Peace,  and  erected  by  a  pious  Pope  on  a  dispro- 
portional  pedestal.  The  other  front  boasts  one  of  the 
Egyptian  Obelisks  that  stood  before  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus. 


*  It  is  called  VOppio :  the  other,  occupied  by  the  Church  of  SS. 
Martino  e  Sylvestro,  is  called  II  Cispio. 
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The  inside  of  the  church  owes  all  its  beauty  to  its  an- 
cient  Ionic  columns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belong- 
«d  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  tawdry,  flat  and  low.  The  graceful  line  of  the  colon¬ 
nade  is  broken  by  arches,  that  open  into  lateral  chapels 
of  rival  magnificence.  The  least  dazzling  is  that  of  Sixtus 
V.  ;  but  then  it  contains  a  tomb,  in  which  lies  the  body  of 
that  pontiff,  miraculously  unchanged  by  death,  and  work¬ 
ing  great  and  unceasing  miracles.  So,  at  least,  I  was  in¬ 
formed. 

The  splendour  of  the  opposite  Borghese,  Chapel,  so  far 
surpasses  my  feeble  powers  of  description,  that  I  shall 
leave  it  all  to  your  imagination — to  which  you  may  give 
abundance  of  latitude,  for  it  can  scarcely  surpass  the  real¬ 
ity.  It  contains  one  of  St.  Luke’s  precious  performances 
- — a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin — but  those  who,  like 
me,  have  been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  many  of  that 
Evangelist’s  works,  will  probably  prefer  the  paintings  of 
Guido,  the  only  ones  worth  seeing  in  the  whole  church, 
though  even  they  will  not  particularly  reward  the  ob¬ 
server. 

Poor  Cigoli  went  mad,  in  consequence  of  Paul  V.’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  allow  him  to  obliterate  his  paintings  on  the  dome 
of  this  church,  which  he  ardently  desired,  in  order  that 
he  might  endeavour  to  execute  something  more  worthy  ot 
is  genius. 

You  may  be  sensible  of  the  obligations  you  owe  me  for 
my  moderation,  in  respect  to  this  church,  when  I  tell 
you  that  a  description  of  it  has  been  published  in  a  large 
folio  volume!  1  had  nearly  left  it,  without  telling  you  that 
it  contains  the  real  cradle  of  Jesus  Christ;  or,  as  the  Cus- 
tode  reluctantly  confessed,  half  of  the  real  cradle  only. 

The  fourth  great  Basilica  of  Rome,  San  Paola  fuori  Ic 
Mura ,  is  about  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  to  which  it  now 
gives  its  name — anciently  the  Porta  Osliensis.  Before  we 
came  to  it  we  passed,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  an  old  bas¬ 
tion  built  by  one  of  the  Popes,  which  a  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  be  with  us — (agreat  connoisseur,)  mistaking 
for  a  Roman  ruin,  favoured  us  with  a  learned  dissertation 
upon,  and  even  praised  this  piece  of  antiquity  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  buildings  of  modern  days ! 

Vol.  II.  E 
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We  passed,  on  our  right,  the  verdant,  but  unnatural¬ 
looking  height  of  Monte  Testaccio,  which,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  is  really  entirely  formed  of  broken  fragments 
of  earthenware,  the  refuse  of  ancient  neighbouring  pot¬ 
teries  ;  so  that  this  feature  of  nature  is  much  more  mo¬ 
dern  than  many  of  the  ruins  around  it.  From  its  loose  and 
porous  composition,  it  acts,  as  if  formed  by  Wedgwood 
for  a  great  wine-cooler,  and  serves  as  the  cellar  of  all 
Rome.  The  wine-merchants  have  excavated  vaults  in  it 
to  keep  their  stores  cool,  and  every  morning  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  daily  demand  is  brought  into  the  city. 

Leaving  the  gray  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  and  the 
Protestant  burying-ground  on  our  right,  we  drove  through 
the  Porta  San  Paolo,  from  whence  it  is  said  a  covered 
portico  formerly  extended  to  the  Basilica  ;*  but  no  trace 
of  it  now  remains,  and  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  ruined 
tombs — monuments  of  man’s  vain  longings  after  immorta¬ 
lity  ;  or  paltry  chapels  and  crucifixes  that  record  miracles 
by  the  wayside — memorials  of  his  abject  superstition. 

We  crossed  the  classic  Almo,  flowing  down  to  finish  its 
“  brief  course”  in  the  Tiber,  and  soon  after  stopped  at 
the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  originally  built  by 
Constantine  above  the  tomb  of  that  martyred  apostle,  was 
nearly,  if  not  entirely  rebuilt  by  Honorius,  was  restored 
by  St.  Leo  after  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified  by  a  long 
succession  of  pious  Pontiffs,  whose  success,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  been  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  industry  ; 
for,  among  all  the  ugly  churches  of  Rome,  this  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  surpassing  ugliness.  In  vain  have  they  adorn¬ 
ed  its  exterior  with  huge  mosaic  saints,  or  stuck  upon  its 
front  the  excrescence  of  a  portico,  or  given  to  its  entrance 
costly  gates  of  bronze,  brought  from  Constantinople, — on 
which  the  figure  of  their  donor,  a  Roman  Consul  of  the 
eleventh  century,  appears  kneeling  before  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  in  vain  have  they  exhausted  all  their  art, 
and  all  their  wealth, — the  hopeless  meanness  of  the  Secoli 
Bassi  still  clings  inseparably  to  it;  and  it  is  one  ofthemanv 


*  Procopius  de  Bell,  Got. 
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instances,  that  the  most  splendid  materials  and  ornaments 
are  insufficient  to  produce  architectural  beauty,  unless 
combined  by  the  hand  of  taste. 

Perhaps  no  edifice  in  the  world  can  vie  with  this  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  majestic  columns  which 
adorn  its  interior.  A  hundred  and  twenty  pillars,  of  the 
rarest  marble  and  granite,  the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world, 
at  once  burst  upon  your  view, — and  yet  it  is  like  an  old 
barn.  You  raise  your  eyes  from  the  Grecian  beauty  of 
the  long  colonnades  that  divide  its  fine  receding  aisles,  and 
behold  a  range  of  black  worm-eaten  rafters,  through 
which,  far  above,  appears  the  inside  of  the  bare  tiled 
roof;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  that  this  hideous  old  church, 
to  adorn  which  some  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  antiquity 
have  been  levelled  with  (he  dust,  never  had  a  ceiling ! 
Nor  has  it  quite  half  a  pavement,  and  that  half  is  com¬ 
posed  of  marble  inscriptions  broken  to  pieces  !  But  the  co¬ 
lumns — the  beautiful  columns — we  turn  our  eyes  to  with 
sorrow !  Instead  of  their  fine  Corinthian  entablature,  a 
huge  weight  of  dead  bare  wall,  scooped  out  into  mean 
little  arches,  barbarously  rests  upon  their  polished  shafts. 
The  portraits  of  forgotten  Popes,  mouldering  on  the 
mildewed  walls — the  gaunt  figures  of  the  old  grim  saints, 
in  barbarous  mosaic,  above  the  altars — all  else  in  such 
strange  contrast  with  the  majesty  of  these  matchless 
columns,  that  one  cannot  but  wish  to  knock  down  the 
horrible  old  fabric  in  which  they  are  shrouded,  and  re¬ 
store  them  to  light  and  beauty. 

Twenty-four  of  these  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian 
columns  of  Pavonezzetio  marble,  nearly  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  formed  out  of  a  single  block,  with  bases  and 
capitals  of  Parian  marble,  it  is  said,  were  taken  from  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  and  are  indisputably  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Two  columns  of  Saline  marble, 
(white,  semi-transparent,  and  crystallized,)  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  various  columns  of  Cipollino,  of  Parian  marble, 
and  of  Oriental  granite,  attract  the  eye  on  all  sides  with 
their  rarity  and  beauty  * 

*  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  were  published,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  marble  columns,  entombed  in  this  old  church,  hare  been  almost  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  by  fire. 
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The  entrance  to  this  church  is  at  the  upper  end,  a  con¬ 
trivance  happily  adapted  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  long 
colonnade.  From  the  lower  end  we  were  taken  into  the 
cloister  of  the  convent,  which  is  in  the  true  taste  of  the 
barbarous  ages.  The  lay  brother  who  introduced  us, 
with  much  affected  mystery,  took  infinite  pains  to  make 
us  hold  our  tongues,  declaring  it  to  be  against  the  rules 
for  females  to  enter,  and  pretending  to  tremble  lest  the 
monks  should  overhear  us.  He  said  there  were  thirty 
one  Benedictines  in  the  convent,  but  that  in  summer  the 
malaria  obliged  them  to  desert  it. 

Above  a  mil?  further  from  Rome,  on  the  same  road,  is 
the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  atle  ire  Fontane,  built  on  the  spot 
of  the  apostle’s  martyrdom,  and  above  the  three  fountains 
which  miraculously  spouted  forth  at  '.he  three  rebounds 
which  his  head  made  after  being  struck  off,  and  which 
miraculously  continue  to  flow  to  this  day,  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  skeptical.  Not  being  one  of  the  number,  I 
have  passed  the  spot  several  times  without  stopping  to 
look  at  them.  1  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  more  beneficial  miracle,  if  the 
apostle’s  head  had  dried  up  the  ground,  instead  of  making 
it  more  watery,  in  a  spot  which,  from  its  extreme  marsh¬ 
iness,  and  immediate  vicinity  to  the  flat  oozy  bed  of  the 
Tiber,  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  be  now  a  desert. 

We  were  also  shown  a  spot,  where  we  were  assured 
ten  thousand  Christian  martyrs  were  beheaded  in  one 
day  ;  and  passed  a  church,  where  indulgences  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  may  be  purchased  in  one  moment. 
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LETTER  XLV. 

7 

BASILICA  SANTA  CROCE  AND  S.  LORENZO. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gierusalemme  stands 
on  the  lonely  expanse  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  close  by  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  near  the  ruined  arches  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  Basilica  of  Rome, 
and  was  built  by  Santa  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  Unspeakable  are  the  obligations  the  Catholic 
world  lies  under  to  this  exemplary  Saint  and  Empress  ; 
not  only  for  bringing  into  the  world  the  first  Christian  Em¬ 
peror,  but  for  going  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  true  Cross,  (which 
nobody  on  the  spot  had  been  able  to  find  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,)  and  bringing  it  to  this  church,*  where  every 
true  believer  may  see  it.  But  she  only  deposited  one- 
third  of  this  precious  relic  here,  and  what  she  did  with 
the  other  two-thirds  I  have  entirely  forgot.  Every  year, 
on  the  Holy  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  this 
portion  of  the  True  Cross  is  unveiled  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Faithful.  I  missed  the  opportunity,  and  shall  now  never 
see  it.  But  I  saw,  instead,  the  cradle  of  the  Bambino  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  sight  was  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure 
to  me;  for  as  the  Bible  says  the  child  was  laid  in  a  man- 


*  Hume,  in  a  note  to  his  history  of  Richard  the  First’s  reign,  relates,, 
that  the  “  True  Cross,”  which  had  been  given  up  to  the  Christians  at  the 
capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  “  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  Tiberiade,  to  which 
it  had  been  carried  by  the  Crusaders  for  their  protection.”  How  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  there,  when  it  was  also  here, — to  be  in  a  battle  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  a  church  at  Rome,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  a  mystery  I  shall 
not  presume  to  unravel ;  and  which,  I  should  suppose,  could  only  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for,  by  the  miraculous  power  possessed  by  all  hoi} 
relics,  to  increase  and  multiply  themselves, — a  faculty  I  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  admire.  But  the  loss  of  the  True  Cross  produced  rather 
an  extraordinary  effect ;  for,  “  in  consequence  of  this  disaster,”  observes 
the  Monkish  historian  who  records  it,  “  all  the  children  throughout 
Christendom  had  this  year  ten  teeth  feiver  than  in  former  years.” 
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ger,  I  was  surprised  when  the  priest  assured  me  it  was 
laid  in  this  very  cradle  as  soon  as  it  was  born — so  having 
seen  more  than  the  wise  men  of  the  east  did,  who  went  on 
purpose,  I  thought  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
The  Empress  Helena  not  only  forwarded  the  Holy  Cross 
and  the  cradle  from  the  Holy  Land,  but  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  all  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion,  and  some 
of  the  sponge,  and  a  phial  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  tears,  and 
a  piece  of  her  green  petticoat,  and  some  drops  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  miraculous  impression  of  his  face 
upon  St.  Veronica’s  handkerchief;  together  with  many 
other  relics  of  inestimable  sanctity  ;  and  these  light  arti¬ 
cles  were  ballasted  by  a  whole  cargo  of  ,the  holy  earth 
from  the  sepulchre. 

The  only  motive  I  could  ever  discover  for  the  memo¬ 
rable  journey  of  (he  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy 
House  from  Palestine  to  Loretto,  was  the  desire  to  rejoin 
these,  its  parted  treasures  ;  and  really  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  when  the  Virgin  found  they  were  all  gone, — even  to 
her  petticoat,  and  that  she  was  left  alone  in  her  house  for 
so  many  ages,  she  should  grow  discontented,  and  set  oil 
in  pursuit  of  them.  I  am  only  surprised  she  did  not  un¬ 
dertake  the  journey  sooner.  But  it  would  seem,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  the  Santa  Casa  is  only  calculated  for  cross¬ 
ing  the  sea,  and  that  it  cannot  conveniently  travel  by  land, 
else  it  certainly  would  not  have  stopped  on  the  coast  with¬ 
out  coming  on  to  join  those  long-lost  relics  at  Rome.  It 
might  perhaps,  indeed,  experience  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  over  the  Apennines. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Santa  Helena  had  no  intention 
of  giving  offence  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  repeated 
ship-loads  of  relics  she  despatched  from  the  Holy  Land 
to  Rome  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  surprising,  and  I  must  say 
somewhat  ungrateful,  that  after  all  her  activity  and  indus¬ 
try  in  collecting  them,  and  after  all  the  churches  shebuilt, 
no  church  should  ever  have  been  raised  to  herself. 

But  whatever  gratitude  devout  Catholics  ought  to  fee! 
towards  Santa  Helena,  for  her  laudable  exertions  in 
building  up  Christian  temples,  some  contumacious  Pro¬ 
testants  will  persist  in  wishing  that  she  had  shown  less 
-seal  in  pulling  down  the  monuments  of  Paganism,  oi 
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which  she  certainly  was  not  sparing;  as  this,  and  every 
other  old  chyrch  in  Rome  testify  ;  for  they  are  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  antiquity,  and  filled  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  columns  of  ruined  temples  and  porticos. 

The  present  front  of  the  Santa  Croce  in  Gieru^a- 
lemme,  is  the  'erection  of  the  last  century,  and  reflects 
no  great  honour  upon  its  architectural  taste. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  anti-room,  or  vestibule  to 
the  church,  are  two  columns  of  marmo  di  Biga,  (a  mar¬ 
ble  of  a  beautiful  iron-gray  colour.)  In  the  church  itself 
are  eight  magnificent  ancient  columns  of  oriental  granite. 
Two  of  the  columns  that  support  the  canopy  of  the  altar, 
are  of  a  very  rare  marble,  called  occhio  di  pavone , — pea- 
cock’s-eye  marble  ;  and  beneath  the  altar,  the  beautiful 
bagnaruola ,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  the  Lavacrum,  La- 
brum,  or  bath  of  some  ancient  Roman,  formed  out  of  one 
block  of  basalt,  now  serves  as  a  coffin  for  Christian 
martyrs. 

The  Convent  of  Santa  Croce,  deserted  by  its  monks, 
is  now  converted  into  a  Reclusorio  for  females.  Moved 
by  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  leads  our  sex  to  pry 
into  all  things,  we  went  into  this  place,  and  found  our¬ 
selves  among  a  multitude  of  women,  all  idle,  and  all 
talking  or  rather  screaming  together,  in  that  tone  of  in¬ 
describable  shrillness,  in  which  Roman  females  usually 
carry  on  their  colloquies.  I  assure  you  that  one  single 
voice  is  scarcely  endurable  by  unaccustomed  ears.  Con¬ 
ceive  then  what  must  be  the  effect  of  five  hundred  at 
once  !  For  there  were  actually  five  hundred  women  shut 
up  together  ;  and  only  one  man  to  keep  (hern  in  order  ! 
Like  those  exposed  to  the  sound  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
this  poor  creature’s  ears  were  so  stunned  with  the  mer¬ 
ciless  din  of  their  voices,  that  he  is  actually  as  deaf  as 
a  post.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  clamours  of  their  five 
hundred  tongues.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party  only  got 
as  far  as  the  door ;  the  moment  it  was  opened,  at  the  first 
burst  of  sounds  that  issued  forth,  they  instinctively 
clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears  and  fled. 

The  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian,  fuori  le  Mura,  from 
which  we  descended  into  the  Catacombs,!  have  already 
mentioned  ;  and,  except  that  it  is  one  of  the  seven  Ba¬ 
silica  of  Rome,  it  is  not  worth  notice. 
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The  last  of  the  seven  Basilica,  St.  Lorenzo,  fuori  h 
Mura,  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  the 
ancient  name  of  which  has  excited  discord,  long  and  loud, 
among  the  antiquaries;  and  whether  it  was  Porta  inter 
Aggeres,  or  Porta  Esquilina,  or  Porta  Tiburtina,  I  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  say  ;  except  that,  as  the  Basilica  was  cer¬ 
tainly  built  on  the  Via  Tiburtina ,*  which  was  then,  as 
it  is  now,  the  road  to  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  it  affords  a  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  the  gate  leading  to  it  was  the  Porta  Ti¬ 
burtina.  Constantine  the  Great  erected  this  Basilica 
above  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  St.  Lorpnzo,  (who,  you 
will  remember  was  broiled  to  death  upon  a  gridiron  at 
Rome,  and  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  who  was 
■  stoned  to  death  at  Jerusalem;  though  how  his  body, 
which  was  buried  at  that  place  by  devout  men,|  comes 
to  be  deposited  here,  is  not  clearly  explained. 

The  Basilica  was,  for  the  most  pari,  rebuilt  in  the 
sixth,  and  it  is  believed,  in  the  eighth  century  also  ;  and 
the  internal  part,  containing  the  confession,  or  tomb  of 
the  saint,  is  alone  of  the  original  erection.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  ten  magnificent  columns  of  paronazzetta  mar¬ 
ble,  buried  nearly  to  the  top  of  their  shafts  below  the 
pavement  of  this  vile  old  church.  The  capitals  of  two 
of  them  are  composite,  adorned  with  sculptured  trophies, 
instead  of  foliage ;  the  rest  are  Corinthian.  They  sup¬ 
port  a  second  order  of  mean  little  columns  ;  and  a  gal¬ 
lery,  which  was  customary  in  all  the  earliest  churches,  as 
well  as  in  the  Roman  Basilica.  The  marble  pulpits,  or 
reading-desks,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  church.  On  the 
right-hand  side,  in  walking  up  the  nave,  is  the  Ionic  co¬ 
lumn,  with  a  frog  and  a  lizard  sculptured  on  the  capital, 
which  Winkelman,  and  all  the  critics  after  him,  declare 
to  be  the  identical  column  that  Pliny  says  was  so  marked 
by  the  two  Spartan  architects,  Battrocus  and  Saurus,  to 
perpetuate  their  names  ;J  and  consequently  it  must  have 


*  Anastasias,  in  the  Life  of  San  Sylvestro.  Sec  Nardini,  who  quote 
the  passage. 

t  Acts,  chap.  viii.  verse  2. 
t  See  Letter  XXVIII.  on  the  Portico  of  Octavia. 
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been  brought  here  from  the  Temple  of  Jove,  in  the  Por¬ 
tico  of  Octavia. 

There  are  two  Christian  tombs  in  this  church,  adorned 
with  Bacchanalian  images  ;  one  is  behind  tbe  altar,  and 
another,  representing  the  vintage,  is  near  the  door.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  right  of  the  door,  on  entering,  there  is 
however,  a  far  more  beautiful  sarcophagus,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  bones  of  an  old  cardinal,  adorned  with  a  Roman 
Marriage,  sculptured  in  bass  relief.  You  see  the  prepa¬ 
ratory  sacrifice — the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride,  attended 
by  her  train  of  Paranymphce,  or  bride-maids,  united  by 
the  Genius  of  Love  ;  and  above  all,  the  assembled  deities 
that  bless  or  prosper  the  marriage  state. 

By  way  of  a  specimen  of  tbe  fine  arts  of  a  later  and 
lower  period,  in  the  mosaic  pavement  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  you  will  see  two  Roman  soldiers,  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  ages,  on  horseback — most  extraordinary  figures  ! 
— Or,  better  still,  admire  in  the  external  portico  of  the 
church,  some  fresco  paintings  nearly  washed  out,  repre¬ 
senting,  among  other  things,  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  ap¬ 
parently  warming  themselves  by  tbe  flames  of  purgatory, 
and  the  souls  burning  in  them,  some  of  which  are  lifted 
up  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  by  black  angels  in  red  pet¬ 
ticoats,  looking  thoroughly  singed.  This  exquisite  com¬ 
position  is  in  commemoration  of  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  one  particular  subterranean  chapel  in  this  church,  of 
liberating  the  souls  in  purgatory — for  money.  It  is  a  sort 
of  office  for  the  transaction  of  the  business.  Not  that  it 
enjoys  a  monopoly  of  it  by  any  means,  for  almost  every 
church  is  engaged  in  it ;  but  it  has  the  reputation  of  car¬ 
rying  it  on  to  the  best  advantage,  and  has  by  far  the  most 
custom.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  Roman  lady,  who  gave 
up  annually  one  half  of  her  income  for  many  years  to  the 
monks  of  this  convent,  for  masses  to  free  the  soul  of  he? 
son. 
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LETTER  XL VI. 

ST.  CLEMENT’S  AND  ST.  AGNES’s. 

You,  like  the  pious  pilgrim,  have  now  made  your 
duteous  round  of  the  Seven  Basilica  of  Rome  ;  but,  not 
like  him,  have  you  thereby  gained  any  indulgence  for 
your  soul, — for,  in  all  probability,  you  have  found  it  a 
passage  through  purgatory,  instead  of  a  deliverance  from 
it.  Nor  are  your  labours,  like  his,  at  an  end  ;  for  there 
are,  alas  !  churches  behind  in  long  array,  remarkable  for 
their  antiquity,  their  singularity,  or  their  works  of  art, 
which  must  be  included  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Taste, — 
though  they  may  be  omitted  in  that  of  Piety. 

Resigned  to  your  hard  fate,  therefore,  enter  with  be¬ 
coming  reverence  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  ancient  existing 
church  in  the  world,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
curious. 

The  court  before  it,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  portico,  much  resembles  the  Cavcedium, 
in  front  of  ancient  dwelling-houses,  but  answers  more 
properly  to  the  portico  and  area  of  temples,  and  was  ge¬ 
nerally  attached  to  all  the  primitive  Christian  churches. 

In  the  interior,  this  church  has  not  the  form  of  the 
Cross.  Built  before  the  worship  of  the  Divinity  had 
been  superseded  by  that  of  human  beings,  it  has  evidently 
been  intended  to  have  only  tme  altar,  which  is  isolated, 
elevated  on  a  lofty  platform,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of 
the  church,  by  two  small  gates,  opening  on  the  flights  of 
steps  that  ascend  to  it.  Thx  part  is  called  the  Sanctuary. 
In  the  body  of  the  church,  a  space,  called  the  JVartex  or 
Presbyterium,  is  enclosed  with  walls  ot  white  marble,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  raised  the  two  Ainbones ,  or  marble 
pulpits,  used  for  reading  the  lessons  ;  the  whole  is  inlaid 
and  tasselated  with  porphyry,  and  other  coloured  stones. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  this  church  stands  on  the  slope  of 
the  Esquiline,  near  the  Baths  of  Titus  ;  that  it  was  built 
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by  Constantine,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt,  though 
various  Popes  have  exercised  themselves  in  ornamenting 
it,  with  all  the  laborious  littleness  of  the  low  ages. 
Among  other  instances  of  this,  I  observed  a  mosaic  pillar. 

We  were  shown  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  dated  1478, 
with  the  Thyrsus  and  Crotals  of  Bacchus,  the  Pan’s  pipes, 
and  such  Bachannalian  devices,  sculptured  upon  it — a 
proof  how  long  these  Pagan  ornaments  were  tolerated  on 
the  monuments  of  Christians.  Indeed,  many  old  sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  saints  found  in  the  Catacombs,  are  inscribed 
with  Oiis  Manibus,*  or  more  frequently  with  the  initial 
letters  D.  M.  I  remarked  one  of  these  in  an  old  church, 
and  asked  a  capuchin  why  these  letters  were  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  tomb  ?  He  evidently  did  not  understand  their  im¬ 
port  ;  for,  after  puzzling  himself  for  some  time,  he  said 
D  stood  for  Dom ,  (the  title  given  to  an  Abate,)  and  M. 
must  be  the  initial  letter  of  his  (the  said  Abate’s)  name. 
When  told  D.  M.  stood  for  Diss  Manibus,  he  thought  we 
meant  some  man,  and  said,  with  a  true  Italian  shrug,  he 
had  never  heard  of  him  ! 

Masaccio’s  fresco  of  St.  Catharine,  painted  in  one  of 
the  chapels  which  improvers  have  given  this  church,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  retouched,  but  his  Evangelists  on 
the  roof  certainly  have  not.  These  are  the  only  un¬ 
doubted  works  I  have  ever  seen  of  that  great  Florentine’s, 
and  are  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  art.  His 
best  frescos  were  painted  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  al 
Carmine,  at  Florence,  where  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  continually  went  to  study  them,  and  freely  made 
use  of  them  in  their  best  works.  Raphael’s  grand  figure 
of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  is  from  Masaccio  ;  and,  from 
his  designs,  Michael  Angelo  took  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita 
de’  Monti,  which  was  chiefly  executed  by  Daniel  da  Vol- 
terra.  Masaccio’s  frescos,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement, 
are  certainly  marked  with  all  the  stiff  formality,  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  desigh,  perspective,  grouping,  and  composition, 
inseparable  from  these  Gothic  times  ;  but  they  were,  for 


*  Roma  Sacra,  Martinelli. 
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those  times,  wonderful  productions.  That  distinguished 
man  soared  far  above  the  vile  barbarisms  of  his  age. 
Nearly  half  a  century  before  Andrea  di  Mantegna  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  flourished,  or  Buonarotti  was  bom,  he 
shone  a  solitary  luminary  ;  and  was  the  first,  after  the 
long  night  that  followed  the  era  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto, 
to  pierce  its  darkness  with  a  ray  of  genius;  but  its  pro¬ 
mise  was  soon  obscured.  Masaccio  died  young,  not  with¬ 
out  strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  monks  of  this  convent  are 
English,  or  rather,  I  believe,  Irish;  but  English,  Irish, 
and  even  Scotch,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cloisters 
of  Rome.  Often,  in  my  wanderings,  have  I  been  startled 
to  hear  my  native  accents  in  this  foreign  land,  breathed 
from  the  mouth  of  a  bearded  capuchin. 

If  St.  Clement’s  be  the  oldest  church  in  Rome,  or  in 
the  world,  St.  Agnes’s  cannot  be  much  its  junior  ;  for  it 
is  also  an  undoubted  erection  of  Constantine’s,  and  stands 
in  the  Via  Nomentana,  close  to  the  tomb,  now  the  church, 
of  that  Emperor’s  daughter,  Santa  Constanza,  which  1 
have  (thank  Heaven!)  already  described. 

The  Church  of  St.  Agnes  was  built  on  the  level  of  the 
Catacombs  in  which  the  body  of  the  saint  was  found,  con¬ 
sequently  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  you  descend  into  it  by  a  marble  staircase, 
from  the  sides  of  which  were  taken  the  bass  reliefs  of 
Perseus  liberating  Andromeda,  and  Endymion  sleeping, 
now  in  the  Palazzo  Spado ;  duplicates  of  those  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  more  than 
any  other,  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient  civil  Basilica. 
The  three  naves,  separated  by  sixteen  ancient  marble 
columns,  and  the  form  of  the  tribune  at  the  top,  beneath 
which  the  great  altar  now  stands,  and  the  judge  formerly 
sat,  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  most  of  the  old  Roman 
churches ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  this  is  the  gallery, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  audience  in  the  Pagan  Basilica, 
and  by  the  women  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  early 
Christians, — a  custom,  by  the  way,  still  in  use  among  the 
Jews  ;  at  least,  in  the  only  one  of  their  synagogues  I 
ever  entered,  that  at  Rome. 
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The  Churches  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Agnes  are  both 
very  curious  old  structures,  and  well  worth  a  visit;,  but 
though  built  in  the  same  age,  and  destined  for  the  same 
purpose,  their  plan  is  totally  different.  St.  Clement  has 
not  the  gallery  of  St.  Agnes ;  nor  has  St.  Agnes  the  en¬ 
closed  Presbyterium ,  the  Jhnbon.es ,  or  the  elevated  and 
fenced-off  altar  of  St.  Clement’s.  The  theory,  therefore, 
that  would  reduce  all  ancient  churches  to  one  invariable 
design,  is  evidently  false  ;  and  yet  there  are  antiquaries, 
even  in  Rome,  with  these  examples  of  diversity  staring 
them  in  the  face,  that  maintain  this  doctrine. 

The  columns  that  sustain  the  naves  of  both  churches, 
are,  as  usual,  antique.  Among  those  of  St.  Agnes,  are 
some  rare  columns  of  Porta  Santa  marble,  and  some  of 
beautiful  pavonazzetta.  In  one  of  the  chapels  there  is  a 
most  beautiful  ancient  candelabra  of  marble,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  you  vainly  try  to  look  at  with  attention,  for,  close 
behind  it,  stands  a  head  of  Christ,  by  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti.  All  the  sculptured  representations  of  our 
Saviour  are  thought  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  I  fancied  I 
perceived  it,  though  I  should  never  have  been  struck 
with  it,  unless  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

As  to  its  merits,  I  dare  not  censure,  and  I  cannot  praise. 
It  is  fine ;  but  it  is  not  what  I  had  expected  from  Buonarotti. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  head  of  Christ  so  good  ;  but 
still  it  falls  so  far  short  of  the  image  embodied  in  our  imagi¬ 
nation,  that  we  strongly  feel  the  inefficiency  of  art,  when 
this  is  all  that  the  greatest  of  modern  artists  could 
achieve. 

In  the  personification  of  our  Saviour,  sculpture,  in  my 
opinion,  has  never  soared  so  high  as  painting. 

The  statue  of  Saint  Agnes  on  the  great  altar,  is  an 
eked-out  ancient  Torso  of  Oriental  alabaster;  but  this 
beautiful  material,  from  its  clouded  semi-transparency,  is 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  and  was  never 
employed  among  the  ancients  till  Magnificence  usurped 
the  place  of  true  Taste. 

Behind  this  church  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Santa  Constan- 
za,  is  an  old  building  of  an  oval,  or  rather  an  oblong  form, 
with  the  corners  rounded  off,  which  is  generally  called 
Vol.  II.  F 
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the  Hippodrome  of  Constantine  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
work  of  even  later  and  more  barbarous  ages.  When¬ 
ever  built,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  never  was  a  Hippo¬ 
drome  ;  nor  yet  a  Praetorian  camp,  nor  a  stadium,  both 
ol  which  it  has  been  also  called  ;  nor  even  an  ancient 
Christian  burial-place.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sacred  enclosure  connecting  the  two  churches  of 
Sta-  Agnese  and  Sta-  Constanza.  Its  area  is  now  a  vine¬ 
yard,  and  its  high  and  broken  walls  luxuriantly  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy,  have  a  highly  picturesque  appearance. 


LETTER  XLYII. 

ST.  STEFANO  ROTONDO. 

The  Church  of  St.  Stelano  Rotondo  stands  on  the 
most  western  summit  of  the  deserted  Ccelian  Hill,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  majestic  arches  ol  the  ruined  Claudian 
Aqueduct,*  which  it  seems  rapidly  following  to  decay. 

This  old  church  is  extremely  difficult  of  access;  the 
malaria  has  driven  away  every  inhabitant  of  the  adjacent 
buildings,  and  as  service  is  never  performed  here  except 
on  festas,  and  then  but  rarely,  you  may  often  knock  both 
long  and  loudly  at  its  gates  in  vain. 

It  is  a  very  singular  building,  of  a  circular  form,  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  whole  of  its  interior  circumference  with 
two  ranges  ot  columns,  which  form  its  sole  beauty  and 
attraction.  But  notwithstanding  these — notwithstanding 
its  manifold  pretensions  to  antiquity — notwithstanding 
that  it  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Temple  of  Claudius, 
of  Faunus,  ol  Bacchus,  ol  Jupiter  Pellegrinus,  and  of  every 
other  temple  which  ever  stood  upon  this  mount, — and 
failing  these,  to  the  lower  dignities  of  a  public  bath,  or  a 


*  Or  rather  of  its  continuation  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  the  brink 
of  this  hill  by  Nero. 
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butcher  market,* — it  must  be  content  to  be  ranked 
among  the  erections  of  the  low  ages.  It  was  built — 
there  is  no  denying  it — by  Simplicius,  Pope  and  Saint,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  467.  It  has,  indeed,  been  conjec¬ 
tured,  and,  I  think,  with  much  probability,  that  this  church 
has  been  raised  upon  the  substruction*  of  some  ancient 
edifice  of  the  same  plan,  and  of  the  same  beautiful  spheri¬ 
cal  form,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the  aforesaid 
Pope,  or  any  of  the  Popes  and  architects  of  those  days, 
would  have  had  taste  enough  to  have  devised  of  them¬ 
selves.  But  how  this  building,  with  all  its  meanness  and 
incongruity,  could  ever  have  been  mistaken  for  a  work 
of  Roman  times — how  any  one  could  ever  look  at  its 
structure — at  its  congregation  of  columns  of  all  sorts, 
sizes,  orders,  and  styles,  and  not  at  once  recognise  it  for 
a  work  posterior  to  the  age  of  Constantine, — I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  !  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  intrinsic  evidence 
of  the  building  itself,  and  the  recorded  date  of  its  erec¬ 
tion,  there  are  still  to  be  found  those  who  adhere  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Claudius  converted 
into  a  Christian  Church.  Such  persons  I  would  counsel 
to  look  well  at  it,  and  then  at  the  Colosseum  ;  because, 
if  their  supposition  be  true,  they  must  be  works  of  the 
same  age, — for  the  temple  of  Claudius  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian, f  and  if,  upon  comparison,  the  similarity  of 
style  should  not  seem  to  be  very  striking,  they  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  disposed  to  leave  St.  Simplicius  all  the  merit  of 
its  erection,  which  is  so  justly  his  due. 

But  we  by  no  means  see  it  in  the  state  in  which  he  left 
it,  for  all  the  alterations  and  beautifications  of  this  build¬ 
ing — and  they  have  been  many — by  subsequent  Saints, 
Bishops,  and  Popes,  are  duly  recorded  in  Papal  his¬ 
tory. 


*  A  macellum  for  the  sale  of  meat,  &c.  of  which  there  were  two  in 
Rome.  The  Macellum  Magnum,  which  stood  on  this  mount,  was  built 
by  Augustus.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  in  the  Velabrum,  from 
a  passage  in  Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  3.  1.  226. 

“  Edicit,  piscator  uti,  pomcrius,  auceps, 

Ungucntarius,  ac  Tusci  Tur'oa  impia  vici, 

Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  velabro  omne  macellum, 

Mane  domurn  veniant.” 
f  Suetonius,  Vespas.  ix. 
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Nicholas  V.,  I  believe,  confined  his  emendations  to 
walling  up  the  outer  circle  of  columns,  —  a  tasteful  im¬ 
provement,  certainly  ! —  but  one  said  to  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ensure  its  stability.  Luckily,  no  other  Pope 
thought  of  doing  the  same  by  the  inner  circle,  which  still 
remains. 

The  columns  are  eivdently  the  spoils  of  many  an  an¬ 
cient  edifice,  but  the  capitals  of  many  of  them  are  in  the 
same  villanous  style,  and  doubtless  of  the  same  age,  as 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Upon  two  of  them  the  cross  is 
sculptured. 

The  whole  circle  of  walled-up  columns,  as  well  as  the 
two  that  stand  by  themselves  in  the  centre,  are  made  to 
support  arches — a  barbarism  in  architecture  which  was 
unheard  of  till  the  age  of  Constantine  Certainly,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  bad  taste  were  established  together, — if  1  may 
be  forgiven  so  profane  a  remark. 

San  Stefano,  on  the  outside,  is  undeniably  hideous, 
being  nothing  but  a  round  brick  building,  with  a  roof  of 
indescribable  ugliness.  The  inside,  however,  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  has  an  air  of  elegance,  and  even  of 
grandeur,  which  it  owes  entirely  to  the  uneffaceable 
beauty  of  a  simple  circular  colonnade,  that  all  the  intrin¬ 
sic  meanness  and  deformity  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and 
indeed  of  its  own  details  of  execution,  are  insufficient  to 
destroy. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  damp,  dreary,  and  de¬ 
solate,  than  this  deserted  church.  It  is  surrounded  with 
horrible  frescos  of  horrible  martyrdoms,  which  it  is  almost 
martyrdom  to  look  at.  Yet,  from  the  extreme  dampness  and 
chillness  of  this  dismal  old  church,  t  he  red-hot  fires  that 
abound  in  them  have  almost  lost  their  power  of  appalling  sin¬ 
ners;  and  I  caught  myself  involuntarily  lookingatthe  flames, 
and  thinking  how  very  comfortable  they  would  be,— -nay, 
even  St.  John,  who  was  boiling  in  a  pot  of  oil  over  a  large 
fire,  did  not  excite  nearly  so  much  pity  as  his  situation 
would  otherwise  have  done. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  PILATE. 

Among  the  remaining  monuments  of  the  middle  ages 
of  Rome  we  must  include  one  which  deserves  to  be  class¬ 
ed  with  them  in  sty  le,  if  not  in  date  ;  a  curious  old  brick 
dwelling  near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  bedizened  with  incongru¬ 
ous  ornaments  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  and  known  by  the 
appellation  of  “  The  House  of  Pilate.” 

You  may  perhaps  conceive,  that,  as  the  house  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Loretto,  the 
House  of  Pilate  has  arrived  by  the  same  route  at  Rome. 
But  you  are  mistaken.  The  Santa  Casa  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  mansion  endowed  with  this  faculty  of 
locomotion,  and  “  The  House  of  Pilate”  stands  where  it 
did. 

No  one,  I  believe,  ever  really  imagined  it  to  be  the 
House  of  Pilate,  who,  if  he  ever  had  a  house  in  Rome  at 
all,  had  probably  a  much  better  one. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  be  the  house  of  Cola, 
or  Nicola  Rienzi,  the  patriot,  deliverer,  tribune,  and  ty¬ 
rant  of  Rome,  in  the  14th  century;  and  by  what  inexpli¬ 
cable  absurdity  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Pilate,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  unless,  from  the  cruel 
and  iniquitous  judgments  that  disgr  iced  the  conclusion  of 
Rienzi’s  reign,  he  may  himself  have  acquired  that  nick¬ 
name  among  the  people  of  Rome,  who  delight  in  these 
characteristic  appellations,  and  very  seldom  call  a  man 
by  any  name  of  his  own  choosing.  But  this  idea  is  only 
the  birth  of  the  moment,  and  ldo  not  insist  upon  your  adopt¬ 
ing  it. 

The  inscription  upon  the  house  is  pretty  much  in  the 
same  style  as  the  building. 

L.C.L.T.N.R.S.O.C.N.  s.t.  n.t.s.c.l.p.t.f.g.r.s. 


T.R.S.H 

P.N.T.T.  |  Non  fuit  ignarus  cujus  domus  hcc  Nicolaus  N.I.C.D. 

R.S.H.P.  Quod  nil  raomenti  sibi  raundi  gloria  sentit.  D.T. 

R.T.G.  Verum  quod  fecit  hanc  non  taro  vana  coegit.  D.D. 

V.B.  Gloria  quam  Rome  veterem  renovare  decorem.  F.S, 
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t  In  domibus  pulcris  memor  estote  sepulcris. 

Confisque  tiv  non  ibi  stare  div. 

Mors  vehitub  pennis.  Nulli  sua  vita  perennis. 

Mansio  nostra  brevis  eursus  et  ipse  levis. 

Si  fugias  ventum  si  Claudas  Ostia  centum. 

Lisgor  mille  lubes  non  sine  morte  cubes. 

Si  maneas  castris  ferme  vicinvs  et  astris. 

Ocius  inde  solet  tollere  quosque  volet. 

t  Surgit  in  astra  domus  svblimis,  culmina  cujus. 

Primus  de  primis  magnus  Nicholaus  ab  imis. 

Erexit  patrum  decus  ob  renovare  suorum. 

Stat  Patris  crescens  matrisque  Theodora  nomen. 

t  Hoc  oilmen  clarum  caro  de  pignere  gessit. 

Davidi  Tribuit  qui  Pater  exhibvit. 

On  the  architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  is  inscribed, 

ADSV.  ROMANIS.  GRANDIS.  HONOR.  POPULIS. 

The  initial  letters  at  the  top  are  now  become  a  kind  of 
;onundrum.  They  are  supposed  to  have  designated  his 
multifarious  titles,  or  rather  epithets,  then  well  known 
because  they  prefaced  all  his  acts,  but  of  which  a  few 
only  have  floated  down,  disjointed,  to  posterity.  “  Nicho¬ 
las,  severe  and  merciful,  Deliverer  of  Rome,  Defender 
of  Italy,  Friend  of  Liberty  and  Mankind — of  Peace  and 
Justice,  Tribune  August.”  These  seem  to  us  almost 
sufficient,  but  they  were  not  nearly  the  whole.  One  row 
of  the  above  letters  has  been  thus  expounded  : 

N.  T.  S.  C.  L.  P. 

Nicholas.  Tribunus.  Severus.  Clemens.  Liberator.  Patriai, 

T.  F.  G.  R.  S. 

Teuthonici.  Filius.  Gabrinius.  Rom$.  Servator. 

The  rest  have  not  even  been  guessed  at.  How  little 
did  the  imperious  Tribune  think  how  soon  these  self-be¬ 
stowed  titles  of  his  fame  and  power  would  become  un¬ 
known  hieroglyphics  !  Gabmi  (mentioned  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion)  was  his  proper  name.  But  surnames  to  this  day  are 
little  in  use  at  Rome.  Familiar  abbreviations  of  Christian 
names  are  alone  current  among  the  people,  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune  was  known  only  by  his  patronymic  of  Cola  di  Rien- 
zi ;  Cola  for  Nicola,  his  own  name,  and  Rienzi,  for  Lo¬ 
renzo  or  Crescenzo,  that  of  his  father.  It  is  not  very 
•ertain  which  of  the  latter  belonged  to  the  honest  pub- 
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iican,  who  gave  “  the  patriot”  birth.  He  is  called  by  the 
one  in  the  inscription — by  the  other  in  the  life  of  Rienzi. 
But  as  the  same  abbreviation  (Cola)  answers  to  both,  the 
mistake  is  not  very  wonderful — nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  much  pains  would  be  taken  to  ascertain  its  correct 
root,  by  the  biographer  of  his  son,  who  did  not  write  till 
even  his  name  had  almost  sunk  into  oblivion.* 

From  this  trifling  discrepance,  however,  it  has  been 
doubted  and  denied,  that  this  is  the  house  of  the  famous 
— or  infamous  Tribune.  But  it  is  folly  to  imagine  there 
ever  could  have  been  two  of  the  same  name,  to  whom 
such  an  inscription  could  apply ;  and  if  the  Nicholas,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  house,  was  one  unknown  to  fame  —  why 
any  inscription  at  all  ? 

There  never  was  any  thiDg  more  disfigured  with  deco¬ 
ration  than  this  house.  It  is  exactly  such  as  would  please 
the  known  taste  of  the  Roman  Tribune.  It  is  composed 
of  heterogeneous  scraps  of  ancient  marble  sculpture, 
patched  up  with  barbarous  brick  pilasters  of  his  own  age; 
affording  an  apt  exemplification  of  his  own  character,  in 
which  piecemeal  fragments  of  Roman  virtue,  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  feudal  state — abstract  love  of  liberty,  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  tyranny — formed  as  incongruous  a  compound. 

The  brightness  of  the  early  dawn  of  “  the  good  estate, ” 
established  by  the  talents  of  Rienzi,  and  hailed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  genius  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  its  dark  and  premature  close,  hur¬ 
ried  on  by  his  own  corruptions.  One  cannot  estimate 
very  highly  that  virtue  which  was  not  proof  against  an 
administration  of  seven  months,  for  within  that  period  his 
wonderous  course  was  run.  The  author  of  a  bloodless 
revolution,  he  subverted,  by  his  energy  and  eloquence, 
the  tyranny  of  ages,  in  a  single  day.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
1347,  he  was  hailed  Tribune  of  the  Roman  people  by  the 
enthusiastic  citizens;  expelled  at  a  word  the  haughty 
Feudal  Barons;  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  even 
humility  ;  established  “  the  good  estate,”  and  restored  to 


*  Vit.  di  Col.  Rienzi,  ap.  il  Muratori,  tom.  iii.  Art.  Ital. 
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the  Mistress  of  the  World  her  ancient  freedom  and  justice 
— equal  rights  and  equal  laws. 

On  the  2d  of  August  in  the  same  year,  having  lain  on  a 
bed  of  state  during  the  preceding  night,  within  the  Bap¬ 
tistery  of  St.  John,  and  bathed  in  its  hallowed  font,  he 
appeared  in  the  morning  invested  with  the  sword  and  gilt 
spurs  of  knighthood,  and  clad  in  robes  of  imperial  purple 
— a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Then,  in  the  face  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude,  he  imperiously  summoned  to  the  throne 
on  which  he  was  seated.  Pope  Clement  XII.,  from  his 
palace  at  Avignon,  and  the  royal  candidates  for  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Germany,  from  their  kingdoms;  and  waiving  his 
sword  to  all  the  three  quarters  of  the  then  known  world, 
proclaimed  them  to  be  his  own. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  his  solemn  coronation  took 
place  is  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran’s  ; — and  before 
the  altar  of  God,  and  by  the  hands  of  His  holy  servant, 
Rienzi  was  invested  with  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  emblematic  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  received  from  heaven. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  deposed, 
disgraced,  proscribed — neither  his  sword,  stained  with 
noble  blood — nor  his  self-conferred  honours  of  knight¬ 
hood — nor  his  sevenfold  crowns — nor  yet  his  miraculous 
mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost — saved  him  from  wandering 
in  disguise,  in  poverty,  and  in  exile,  through  the  world 
he  had  so  lately  claimed  as  his  own,  or  protected  him 
from  the  mercy  of  that  Emperor*  whom  he  had  so  inso- 
lentty  summoned  to  his  own  tribunal,  by  whom  he  was 
now  consigned  to  imprisonment  and  chains. 

After  seven  years  of  confinement,  which  (as  if  his  fated 
number)  form  a  curious  coincidence  with  th e  seven  months 
of  his  reign,  and  the  seven  crowns  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
which  he  made  pretence — he  was  once  more  restored  t<5 
liberty  and  to  power,  and  sent  by  the  same  papal  authori¬ 
ty,  which  had  before  excommunicated  him,  as  senator  to 
Rome — the  supporter  of  that  tyranny  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  subverted. 


*  Charles  the  Fourth. 
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But  even  his  second  inglorious  gleam  of  greatness  was 
soon  closed.  The  barons  and  the  citizens — the  clergy 
and  the  laity — united  against  the  plebeian  tyrant  —  the 
upstart  noble — the  blasphemous  prophet.  “  The  doors 
of  the  Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  with  fire, 
and  while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian 
garb,  he  was  dragged  to  the  platform  of  his  palace — the 
fatal  scene  of  his  judgments  and  executions;”*  and  after 
enduring  the  protracted  tortures  of  suspense  and  insult, 
he  was  pierced  with  a  thousand  daggers,  amidst  the  exe¬ 
crations  of  the  people. 

Rienzi  was  one  ot  those,  as  Madame  de  Stael  happily 
observed,  “Q,ui  ont  pris  les  souvenirs  pour  les  esperan- 

ces.” 


LETTER  XL1X. 

tor’  DI  CONTI,  TORRE  DELLE  MILEZIE  ;  OR  THE 
TOWER  OF  NERO  AND  OF  TRAJAN. 

There  are  two  old  towers,  not  worth  wasting  many 
words  upon — works  of  the  low  ages,  and  built  by  some  of 
the  Conti  family,  whose  name  indeed  they  bear.j  They 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in 
the  13th,  though,  according  to  some  accounts,  one  of 
them  was  built  by  one  Pandolfo  di  Saburra  in  the  11th, 
century.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for 
soldiery,  and  the  common  name  of  one  of  them  is,  to  this 
day,  Torre  delle  Milezie;  but,  if  meant  as  fortresses,  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  have  been  placed  at  the 
base,  instead  of  the  summit,  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  and  they  have  still  less  appearance  of  having  been 
intended  for  military  quarters. 


*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xii.  p.  322. 

t  Vide  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  IS.  lib.  ir.  cap.  6. 
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The  Tor’  di  Conti,  being  considered  in  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing,  was  partially  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII.  In  the 
rage  for  antiquities,  it  has  been  imputed  to  Trajan, 
whose  memory  has  been  loaded  with  the  opprobrium  of 
having  built  ibis  hideous  old  brick  tower  as  a  station  for 
a  military  guard  over  this  Forum.  The  other  is  generally 
called  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and  pointed  out  to  strangers, 
on  their  tirst  arrival,  as  the  post  from  which  Nero 
beheld  Rome  in  flames  ;  although  Tacitus  says  that  Em¬ 
peror  was  stationed  m  his  own  theatre,  on  the  Esquiline, 
and  this  tower  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Qmrinal  Hill. 

People  pass  through  two  regular  courses  of  study  at 
Rome, — the  first  in  learning,  and  the  second  in  unlearn¬ 
ing- 

“This  is  the  Tower  of  Nero,  from  which  he  saw  the 
city  in  flames, — and  thi«  is  the  Temple  of  Concord, — and 
this  is  the  Temple  of  Peace, — and  this  is  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux, — and  this  is  the  Temple  of  Vesta, — 
and  these  are  the  Baths  of  Paulus  diinilius,”  and  so  on, 
says  your  lacquey. 

“  This  is  not  the  Tower  of  Nero, — nor  that  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Concord, — nor  the  other  the  Temple  of  Peace, — 
nor  are  any  of  these  things  what  they  are  called,”  says 
your  antiquary. 

You  are  then  led  an  ignis fatuus  chase  through  quartos 
of  uncertainty  and  folios  of  despond,  and  vainly  deem 
you  shall  reach  the  light  of  truth  which 

“  Allures  from  far,  but,  as  you  follow,  flies 

till  at  last,  fatigued  and  bewildered,  you  desist  from  the 
ineffectual  support,  and  find  yourself,  alter  all  your  toil, 
exactly  where  you  first  set  out. 

We  have  now  contemplated,  not  only  the  ruins  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome,  which  will  be  viewed  with  veneration  while 
one  stone  stands  upon  another,  and  which,  with  every 
succeeding  year,  assume  a  deeper  interest  ;  but  we  have 
also  hastily  examined  those  works, — which  are  neither 
ancient  nor  modern,  nor  beautiful  nor  respectable, — the 
works  of  the  low,  the  dark,  the  middle  ages,  which  com¬ 
prehend  all  that  long  and  barbarous  period  from  the  days 
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of  Constantine*  to  those  of  the  Medici — from  the  5th  to 
the  15th  centnry. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  Italy,  indignant  of  any  other  monu¬ 
ments  than  those  of  her  days  of  greatness,  had  thrown 
from  her  bosom  every  vestige  of  the  barbarians  by  whom 
she  was  enslaved. 

It  is  very  surprising,  but  not  very  mortifying,  to  see  so 
few  of  these  works  remaining  ;  though  upheld  by  the 
arm  of  power,  and  consecrated  by  the  spells  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  they  fast  crumble  into  dust ;  and,  though  enriched 
with  the  splendid  trophies  of  ancient  taste  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  their  remains  are  viewed  with  impatience,  or 
passed  over  with  contempt  :  while  the  proud  ruins  of 
Roman  times,  defaced,  desiroyed,  and  trampled  upon  as 
they  have  been,  still  stand  like  the  giants  of  a  former 
world,  looking  down  with  contempt  on  these  dispropor- 
tioned  and  deformed  structures  of  degenerate  times. 

While  you  behold  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome,  you  see  the  extreme  of  deformity  in 
the  buildings  of  the  modern  city. — That  such  large  and 
costly  piles  should  have  been  erected  anywhere  in  such 
complete  confraternity  of  ugliness,  is  marvellous ;  but 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  noblest  monuments  of  an  j 
cient  taste  stood  before  their  eyes,  people  should  have 
continued,  during  eleven  long  centuries,  to  erect  such 
monsters  of  deformity,  is  more  marvellous  still.  In  our 
own,  though  without  any  ancient  models,  the  buildings  of 
parallel  times  are  characterized  by  a  grandeur  of  design, 
a  sublimity  of  effect,  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  execution, 
a  perfection  of  parts,  a  harmony  of  whole,  that,  in  these 
improved  times,  we  vainly  and  servilely  labour  to  equal. 
Our  own  barbarous  ancestors  are  our  unequallable  masters. 

Those  theorists  who  maintain  that  our  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  sprung  from  Italy,  will  look  here  in  vain  for  the 
root.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  that  name  throughout 
the  whole  country,  excepting  Milan  Cathedral,  a  work 
of  more  modern  ages,  and  even  in  that,  the  doors  and 


*  After  the  time  of  Constantine,  there  is  not  a  single  monument  extant 
that  is  not  characterized  by  decided  bad  taste. 
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windows,  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Gothic  architecture, 
are  anything  but  Gothic,  and  are  totally  discordant  with 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

Indeed,  excepting  in  a  few  cities  of  Germany,  and  the 
north  of  France,  (where,  by  the  way,  the  finest  churches 
were  built  by  the  English,)  we  look  in  vain  out  of  Great 
Britain  for  every  description  of  the  true  Gothic. 

Not  only  has  Rome  no  Gothic  buildings,  but  it  possess¬ 
es,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  building  of  the  middle  ages, 
nor  even  of  modern  times,  the  architecture  of  which 
merits  praise. 

I  speak  not  of  St.  Peter’s,  on  whose  merits  and  defects 
I  have  already  given  you  my  sentiments;  but,  setting  that 
aside,  among  all  the  churches  and  palaces,  and  costly 
buildings  that  have  been  erected,  during  the  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Constan¬ 
tine  to  the  present  time,  I  do  not  know  one  that  we  can 
admire  or  imitate,  in  the  city  which  profiled  by  the  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  its  meridian  splendour,  and  which 
still  boasts  the  best  of  masters,  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome. 


LETTER  L. 

STREETS  AND  CHURCHES - ARCHITECTURE - SCULP¬ 
TURE - THE  CHRIST  AND  MOSES  OF  MICHAEL  ANGE¬ 

LO — bernini’s  santa  theresa  and  santa  bibia- 

NA — SANTA  CECILIA. 

The  streets  of  Romie  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  inde¬ 
scribably  dirty.  Indeed,  of  all  its  antiquities,  I  imagine 
the  dirt  to  be  the  most  indisputable,  for  5  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  never  was  cleaned  since  it  was  a  city. 
There  are  no  trottoirs  for  foot-passengers  ;  so  that  they 
have  the  pleasure  of  walking  through  the  mire,  as  at 
Paris,  with  the  agreeable  anticipation  of  being  run  over 
every  minute.  But  at  Rome,  no  people  of  condition 
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walk  ;  a  noble  Italian  would  not  be  seen  upon  his  or  her 
legs  for  the  world  ;  and  as  for  the  Canaille ,  “  gli  Popoli 
it  signifies  not  what  becomes  of  them  anywhere  except 
in  England.  I  remember  a  Neapolitan  Marchese  assuring 
me,  that  if  you  drove  over  a  child  at  Naples,  you  would 
have  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money, — if  a  man,  a  larger 
one, — but  if  an  old  woman,  nothing  at  all. 

In  that  land,  where  old  women  are  held  so  cheap,  the 
carriages  drive  so  fast,  that  the  accident  may  often  hap¬ 
pen  ;  but  in  Rome,  so  great  is  the  deliberation  with  which 
they  move,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  even  an  old 
woman  should  not  have  time  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  best  street  of  modern  Rome  is  the  Corso,  so 
named,  from  being  used  as  the  race-course.  Part  of  it 
is  the  ancient  Via  Lata  ;  the  rest,  which  is  beyond  the 
site  of  the  Flaminian  gate  of  ancient  Rome,  follows  the 
line  of  the  Via  Triumphalis.  It  now  extends  a  mile 
in  length,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
to  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  but,  though  lined 
with  churches,  and  palaces,  and  handsome  houses,  its  ge¬ 
neral  effect  is  far  from  splendid ;  the  reason  of  which  may 
probably  be  its  narrowness.  Youcan  scarcely  raise  your 
eyes  to  the  lofty  elevation  of  the  buildings  on  either  side  ; 
and,  though  you  certainly  do  not  thereby  lose  much 
architectural  beauty,  yet  it  gives  it  an  air  of  confine¬ 
ment,  of  meanness,  and  of  gloominess,  that  nothing  can 
get  over. 

The  system  of  narrow  streets,  which  is  defended  on 
the  ground  of  being  adapted  to  the  climate,  tends,  on  the 
contrary,  in  my  opinion,  to  increase  its  evils.  They  are 
cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in  summer  ;  for  when  the  sun  is 
low  in  the  sky,  the  height  of  the  houses  is  an  effectual 
screen  from  his  beams,  but  when  he  mounts  into  the 
zenith,  his  meridian  blaze  pours  down  into  the  streets,  and 
the  heated  walls  on  either  side  give  out  their  alternate 
caloric,  even  through  the  night,  so  that  the  close  confined 
air  has  the  feeling  of  an  oven  ;  and  the  gasping  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  balf  suffocated, — at  least,  I  know  I  was. 

The  large  open  piazzas,  which  had  the  free  sun  and 
air,  I  found  far  less  oppressive  in  summer,  and  far  warm 
er  in  winter,  than  those  stifling  lanes,  into  whose  tor 
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tuous  windings  no  cooling  breeze  can  penetrate  at  the 
one  season,  and  into  whose  depth  no  sun-beam  can  de¬ 
scend  at  the  other. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  inhabitants  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates  do  not  adopt  the  Dutch  custom,  of  planting  rows  o 
trees  in  their  streets,  which,  in  summer,  would  really 
afford  both  shade  and  coolness  without  excluding  the  air, 
and  in  winter,  when  leafless,  could  prove,  a  very  slight 
obstruction  to  the  beams  of  the  sun.  This  plan  would 
surely  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  town  where 
shade  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  a  map  has  been  re¬ 
cently  published  to  illustrate  the  shady  parts  of  the  Catn- 
pagna,  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  And  how  beautiful, 
beneath  the  splendour  of  an  Italian  sky,  would  look  wide 
handsome  streets,  planted  with  double  rows  of  noble 
trees  ! 

But  the  streets  of  Rome  could  never  look  handsome, 
disgraced  as  they  are  by  erections  in  the  vilest  taste. 
Nothing  certainly  disappointed  me  so  much  as  the  bad 
style  of  the  modern  architecture,  more  especially  of  the 
churches,  which  I  have  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

On  the  whole,  I  really  think  the  outside  of  the  church¬ 
es  in  London  are  quite  as  good.  Putting  St.  Peter’s  and 
St.  Paul’s  equally  out  of  the  question,  I  know  no  church 
at  Rome,  whose  exterior  elevation  is  so  noble  as  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields.  There  we  see  an  approach  to  the 
simple  majesty  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  of  which 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  in  the  city  where  it  stands. 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  St.  Mary-le-bone,  and  several 
others,  are  in  better  taste  than  anything  here  ;  and  1 
need  not  mention  the  admitted  superiority  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  St.  Stephen’s  Walbrook. 

There  is,  even  in  the  most  crowded  Protestant  cities, 
an  isolation  given  to  the  churches  by  the  burial-places 
around  them,  that  is  highly  advantageous  to  their  effect. 
But  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Basilicas,  the 
common  crowd  of  churches  stand  in  the  street  without 
any  open  space  allowed  them,  jostled  and  pressed  upon 
by  houses  and  buildings  of  all  sorts. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  abounds  with  such  num¬ 
bers  of  churches  as  Rome,  or  with  fewer  handsomer 
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ones ;  I  mean  with  respect  to  their  achitecture,  not  their 
decoration, — for  in  that  no  cost  is  spared. 

Their  exterior  may  be  involved  in  one  common  cen¬ 
sure,  that  of  being  hideous, — and  their  interior  in  one 
common  praise,  that  of  being  splendid.  The  eye  rests 
with  delight  on  the  pomp  of  coloured  marbles  that  line 
the  walls,  the  superb  columns  that  support  the  naves, — 
the  beauty  of  the  paintings  that  adorn  the  altars, — the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  precious  stones  that  inlay  the  shrines, — the  ac¬ 
cumulated  magnificence  that  embellishes  the  chapels, — 
and  the  rich  mosaic  pavements  that  cover  the  floors. 

These  remarks  apply  to  almost  all  the  churches  of 
Rome  ;  for  there  are  few  that  are  not  decorated  with 
splendour,  but  perhaps  fewer  still  that  are  decorated  with 
taste. 

The  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  like  every  other  I 
have  seen  belonging  to  that  brotherhood,  is  distinguished 
above  the  rest  in  its  overload  of  ornament  and  deficiency 
of  taste,  boasts  a  chapel,  where  the  columns  are  entirely 
composed  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  capitals,  sculpture,  shrine, 
and  altar,  of  Oriental  jaspers,  transparent  alabaster,  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  and  crystal.  Princely  wealth  has  been 
heaped  upon  it — and  Parian  marble  has  been  cut  into 
ugly  groups  of  statuary  to  adorn  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  pretty  little  church  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  called  S.  Andrea  al  Noviziato  de’  P. 
P.  Gesuiti,  on  the  Q,uirinal  Hill.  It  is  built  by  Bernini, 
and  it  is  worth  a  visit,  from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  of 
the  marbles  that  line  its  oval  interior.  So  also  is  S.  An¬ 
tonio  de’  Portoghesi,  and  La  Maddalena,  where  there  is 
the  finest  organ  I  have  heard  in  Rome.  On  Sunday,  or 
any  other  festa,  about  half-past  ten,  or  eleven  o’clock,  it 
plays  beautifully. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  visiting  a  vast  many 
fine,  churches,  except,  it  may  be,  describing  them;  or 
what  is  worse  still,  hearing  them  described  ;  therefore,  I 
shall  only  mention  to  you  those  which  contain  something 
in  sculpture,  painting,  or  antiquity,  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  built  on  the 
site  of  Pompey’s  great  Temple  to  Minerva — now  belongs 
to  the  Dominicans,  instead  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  ; 
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and  the  Superior  of  the  convent  is  the  Grand  Inquisitor  . 
For,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Pius  VII.  and  his 
minister,  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvo,  we  have  lived  in  the  19th 
century,  to  see  that  upright  fraternity,  the  Jesuits,  re¬ 
stored, — and  that  righteous  Court,  the  Inquisition,  re-esta¬ 
blished. 

The  Pope  I  respect  as  a  worthy  and  a  venerable  old 
man,  a  zealous,  devout,  and  sincere,  but  bigotted  Catho¬ 
lic, — a  good  priest,  but  a  bad  prince. 

The  talents  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvo  I  have  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  ;  but,  as  a  tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  and  a 
prime  minister  by  his  actions,  there  is  nothing  in  these  to 
call  forth  our  admiration. 

That  the  Inquisition  is  established,  not  only  at  Rome 
and  Madrid,  but  at  Naples  and  Turin,  is,  however,  a  la¬ 
mentable  fact.  The  Roman  Inquisitors  hold  their  sittings 
every  Wednesday  in  the  aforesaid  Dominican  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  They  have  also  the  palace 
and  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office  beside  the  Vatican,  in 
which  are  chambers  full  of  its  black  records,  and  still 
there  are 

“  Ample  space  and  room  enough, 

The  characters  of  Hell  to  trace.” 

The  times  are  indeed  over,  in  which  hundreds  of  poor 
capuchins  were  burnt  for  wearing  a  little  coat,*  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  unfortunate  laymen  for  doing  nothing  at  all.  But 
will  it  be  believed,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nay, 
even  now,  a  grave  solemn  trial,  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft, 
is  actually  pending! — Yet  it  is  even  so. 

But  to  have  done  with  the  Inquisition,  and  return  to 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  Church  of  the  Minerva,  is  the  cele- 


*  Great  were  the  disputes  that  were  waged  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  in  the  Romish  Church,  about  the  superior  orthodoxy  of  great  or 
little  coats,  or  frocks,  for  the  capuchins,  which  ended  in  all  those  who 
persisted  in  wearing  the  little  one,  being  denounced  as  heretics,  and  burnt 
accordingly.  W  e  have  the  names  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  who  were 
burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for  this  cause,  and  are  told  by  n  grave  historian, 
that  the  list  might  be  increased  to  thousands  !  Allowing  for  exaggeration, 
what  a  tale  is  this  !— Vide  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Part  II. 
Chap.  2. 
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brated  Christ  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  a  very  fine 
statue  certainly;  but  even  while  1  said  so,  and  thought  so, 
I  caught  myself  mwardiy  asking,  “  And  is  this  all  that 
sculpture  can  do  towards  representing  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ?”  Disappointment  was,  perhaps,  a  stronger  feeling 
than  admiration — for  my  expectations  had  been  highly 
raised.  But  though  it  did  not  come  up  to  what  1  had  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  genius  of  the  great  sculptor,  it  surpassed 
any  of  his  works  1  had  hitherto  seen ;  and  though  it  may 
not  express  all  that  the  soul  can  couceive  of  the  devoted 
holiness  of  the  suffering  Redeemer,  it  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  image  of  divinity  in  a  mortal  form,  and 
bending  under  more  than  mortal  sorrows,  than  any  other 
attempt  of  man.  The  foot  would  long  since  have  been 
kissed  away  by  the  fervent  salutations  of  the  pious,  had 
it  not  been  cased  in  brass. 

The  convent  contains  a  library,  said  to  be  large  and 
valuable,  which  is  open  to  all  men  at  stated  hours. 

The  Church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  upon  the  Esqui- 
line  Hill,  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Orthodox  people  used  to  pretend  that  St.  Peter  himself 
built  a  Christian  church  here  in  his  life-time ;  but  this  is 
not  insisted  upon  at  present.  It  is  only  affirmed,  that  the 
present  church  contains  the  chains  that  Herod  caused  St. 
Peter  to  be  loaded  with  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  when  these 
chains  came  to  Rome,  and  were  presented  to  the  other 
chains  with  which  the  Apostle  had  been  manacled  in  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  both  chains  leaped  together  in  an  af¬ 
fectionate  embrace,  and  have  ever  since  been  inseparably 
united.  We  visited  this  church  to  see  the  famous  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

This  singular  statue,  which  is  unlike  anything  that  the 
imagination  of  man  has  formed  before  or  since,  cannot  be 
beheld  with  unmixed  admiration.  It  is  impressed  with  all 
the  daring  conception,  the  force,  and  the  grandeur  of  de¬ 
sign — with  all  the  excellence  and  all  the  faults  of  that  bold 
and  original  genius.  The  terrific  Prophet  is  frowning  in 
wrath  on  his  backsliding  people.  He  threatens  them  with 
the  terrors  of  the  law — and  before  him  they  must  trem¬ 
ble.  But  is  it  the  sacred  fire  of  a  prophet,  or  the  colossal 
strength  of  a  giant,  that  they  fear  ?  Is  it  physical  force,  or 
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divine  inspiration  ?  If  he  were  to  rise,  the  earth  must 
quake  beneath  his  tread.  He  is  a  being  possessed  of 
more  than  human  strength,  and  seemingly  endowed  with 
more  than  human  powers.  But  are  they  of  good  or  evil  ? 

“  And  brings  he  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell?” 

Should  we  not  fly  from  him,  lest  he  should  injure,  rather 
than  draw  near,  that  he  might  protect  us. 

In  a  word,  the  brawny  strength  of  the  limbs,  the  force 
and  tension  of  the  muscles,  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  per¬ 
son,  the  enormous  length  and  ropy  thickness  of  the  beard, 
the  horns,  instead  of  rays,  that  spring  from  the  head,  and 
the  menacing  aspect  of  the  countenance,  give  him  the 
air  of  an  incensed  giant,  rather  than  a  divine  lawgiver  and 
prophet.  Polyphemus  on  the  rock,  it  would  more  pro¬ 
perly  personify,  than  Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

Yet  it  is  sublime — it  is  wonderful.  The  astonishment 
you  first  feel,  soon  yields  to  admiration.  It  is  a  statue 
you  can  never  forget ;  it  impresses  itself  on  your  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  it  comes  before  you  in  your,, mind’s  eye  ;  and  it  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  judging  of  it,  too,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  a 
colossal  statue,  intended  for  a  colossal  monument  to  Julius 
II.,  and  the  only  one  of  forty  which  were  to  have  adorned 
it,  that  was  ever  finished  ■,  and  that,  viewed  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  elevation  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  have  occupied,  its  effect  would  have  been  quite  differ¬ 
ent. 

The  project  of  this  mighty  tomb  was  unhappily  aban¬ 
doned — (unhappily — for  the  loss  of  forty  statues,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  must  ever  be  regretted,)  the  colossal 
bronze  Statue  of  Julius  II.,  which  he  cast  at  Bologna, 
was  demolished  by  the  fury  of  the  populace  almost  as  soon 
as  made  ;  and  his  grand  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Pisa,  that 
greatest  masterpiece  of  painting,  and  school  of  painters, 
unhappily  perished,  or,  if  report  say  true,  was  wantonly 
destroyed  by  the  envy  and  malignity  of  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli.*  , 


*  Vide  Lanzi — Storia  Pittorica.  The  rival  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Pi¬ 
sa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time ;  a  work  com- 
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Thus  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  both  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  have  been  particularly  unfortunate.  Still 
we  have  reason  to  wonder  that  we  see  so  few  of  them. 
After  visiting  every  town  and  village  in  Italy,  I  have  only 
seen  several  unfinished,  and  two  or  three  finished  statues 
of  his  at  Florence ;  a  small  alto  rilievo  at  Genoa  ;  a  little 
angel  at  Bologna ;  and  two  statues,  a  bust,  and  a  little 
basso  rilievo,  at  Rome  ! 

This  is,  l  think,  all  of  his  sculpture  that  Italy  contains; 
and  out  of  Italy  there  is  nothing. 

His  authentic  paintings,  except  the  frescos  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  are  excessively  rare.  Yet  he  lived  to  extreme 
old  age  ;  his  active  and  vigorous  mind  was  quick  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  bold  to  execute  ;  and  where  then  are  the  fruits 
of  eighty  years  of  labour  ? 

Ten  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  were  devoted  by  the 
command,  and  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  Leo.  X.  to  the 
drudgery  of  cutting  bad  marble  out  of  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa,  and  making  a  road  for  its  conveyance  to  the 
sea-coast  to  be  shipped  for  Rome, — in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  buying  the  marble  of  Carrara. 

In  this  church  there  is  a  painting  of  St.  Margaret  and 
the  Monster,  by  Guercino.  Domenichino’s  picture  of  the 
Angel  liberating  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  monks  told  us,  is  a 
copy  from  the  original,  which  hangs  in  the  Sacristy  ;  but 
the  originality  of  that  seems  something  dubious,  or  rather 
it  has  suffered  much  ;  for  whosoever  painted,  Domeni- 
chino  certainly  designed  it.  None  but  he  could  have 
conceived  the  angel. 

The  only  specimens  in  the  world  of  Raphael’s  skill  in 
statuary,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Capella  Chigi,  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  The  figures  of  Elias, 
and  of  Jonah  with  the  whale,  are  executed  from  Ra¬ 
phael’s  models,  principally  by  another  artist. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  solitary  attempt  of  genius, 
in  an  untried,  but  a  kindred  pursuit.  These  statues  are 
certainly  well  designed,  and  their  meritsare  sufficient  to 


paratively  extremely  inferior,  though  of  great  excellence.  These  cartoons 
formed  the  grand  epoch  of  painting, — the  transition  from  the  Gothic. 
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show  that  Raphael  might  have  been  a  good  sculptor,  if  he 
had  not  chosen  to  be  the  first  of  painters.  The  chapel  is 
his  architecture,  and  the  allar-piece  was  painted  from 
his  design,  but  it  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  other  two 
statues  in  the  chapel  are  by  Bernini. 

But  in  the  superb  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria, 
upon  the  Quirinal  Hill,  is  the  group  upon  which  Bernini 
was  content  to  stake  his  fame.  It  represents  Santa  The¬ 
resa  in  an  ecstasy  of  Divine  love,  while  the  descending 
Angel  of  Death  is  about  to  pierce  her  bosom  with  its  dart. 
Now,  as  Bernini’s  statues  are  almost  always  in  an  ecstasy, 
whether  there  is  any  occasion  for  it  or  not,  this  suited 
him  exactly  ;  and  his  aberrations  from  Nature  are  less 
striking  where  the  subject  is  out  of  Nature.  But  every¬ 
thing  he  did  is  marked,  in  some  degree,  by  his  extrava¬ 
gant  mannerism  and  affectation.  His  talents  were  of  no 
common  cast,  but  their  power  was  destroyed  by  his  per¬ 
verted  taste.  O  for  a  Shakspeare,  to  warn  him  and  his 
crowd  of  imitators,  “  not  to  o’erstep  the  modesty  of 
Nature  !” 

His  statue  of  Santa  Bibiana,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
is  far  more  free  from  these  faults  than  any  other  of  his 
works ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  so  superior  to  them  all,  that 
had  I  seen  it  only,  I  should  have  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  modern  sculptors. 

The  critics  complain  that  the  mantle,  or  what  should 
have  been  the  mantle,  of  the  saint,  is  fastened  above  her 
robe,  round  her  waist  with  her  girdle.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  Bernini  had  been  guilty  only  of  faults  such 
as  these. 

This  statue  was  one  of  his  earliest  works ;  and  it  fs  said 
that  when  Bernini,  in  advanced  life,  returned  from 
France,  he  uttered,  on  seeing  it,  an  involuntary  expres¬ 
sion  of  admiration.  “  But,”  added  he,  “  had  I  always 
worked  in  this  style,  I  should  have  been  a  beggar!”  This 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  his  own  taste  led  him  to 
prefer  simplicity  and  truth,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  corrupted  predilection  of  the  age.  I  can¬ 
not,  however,  conceive,  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  fine 
arts,  “  to  see  the  best,  and  yet  the  worst  pursue.” 

The  remains  of  Saint  Bibiuna,  and  of  her  mother  and 
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sisters,  who,  it  seems,  were  all  saints,  repose  beneath  the 
altar  of  this  church,  in  a  beautiful  ancient  sarcophagus  of 
Oriental  alabaster.  We  were  assured  that  no  less  than 
Jive  thousand  Jive  hundred  and  fifty -Jive  male  martyrs  were 
buried  here — not  to  mention  their  wives,  who,  it  seems, 
go  for  nothing. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli,  there  is  a 
monument  to  Pope  (Ganganelli)  ClementXIV., sculptured 
in  bass  relief  by  Canova — one  of  the  earliest,  but  not 
one  of  the  best  ofhis  works.  His  monument,  in  the  same 
church,  of  Friendship  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  a  man 
whom  he  loved  and  protected,  is  honourable  to  bis  heart 
and  to  his  taste.  Opposite,  there  is,  on  an  ancient  bass 
relief,  a  civic  crown  and  a  Roman  eagle,  emblematical  of 
civil  and  military  virtues. 

In  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  the  statue  of  Santa  Susanna, 
by  du  Quesnoy  detro  il  Fiammingo,  is  considered  by  some 
connoisseurs  the  finest  piece  of  modern  sculpture  in 
Rome. 

In  the  Church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  built  on 
the  spot  of  her  martyrdom,  there  is  a  statue  representing 
her  lifeless  form,  shrouded  in  its  grave-clothes,  exactly  in 
the  position  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  many 
ages  after  her  death.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  image 
of  death  ;  and  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  well  represents 
its  cold  and  pallid  form.  It  is  the  work  of  Stefano  Mo- 
demo,  an  artist  little  known  to  fame. 

But  its  interest  may  possibly  be  derived  as  much  from 
the  subject  as  the  execution.  St.  Cecilia,  the  divine  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  organ,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  saint,  whom 
Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics,  are  ready  to  adore.  Her 
name,  consecrated  in  the  divine  strains  of  Poesy,  is  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  all  the  feelings  that  wake  to  the 
spell  of  music,  and  almostwith  our  very  dreams  of  heaven. 

The  nuns  were  singing  the  evening  service.  We  saw 
their  figures,  like  shadows,  through  the  gilded  grate  above 
us,  but  their  voices  did  not  seem  to  be  attuned  by  their 
patron  saint. 
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LETTER  LI. 

CHURCHES — PAINTINGS — FRESCOS — RAPHAEL’S  SI¬ 
BYLS  AND  ISAIAH - AUGUSTINES - BENEDICTINES 

- FRESCOS  OF  DOMENICHINO  AND  GUIDO - ANGEL'S 

SUPPER  WITH  ST.  GREGORY - A  MEETING  WITH 

THE  POPE - GUIDO’S  ARCHANGEL - THE  CAPU¬ 
CHINS - TRINITA  DE’  MONTI - RUINED  FRESCOS - 

TOMB  AND  HABITATION  OF  CLAUDE  LORRAINE. 

In  my  last,  I  believe,  I  enumerated  the  few  churches 
in  Rome  that  possess  any  sculpture  worth  notice.  Those 
that  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings — or  paintings  that  were 
once  fine — are  far  more  numerous;  hut  these  have 
generally  suffered  so  much  from  time,  neglect,  dirt, damp, 
and  smoky  tapers,  that  their  beauties,  their  colouring,  and 
even,  in  many  instances,  their  very  design,  are  no  longer 
discernible  ;  so  that  you  may  go  far  to  look  at  altar-pieces, 
which  boast  the  names  of  the  greatest  masters,  and,  after 
all,  see  nothing.  The  obscurity  of  the  lateral  chapels  of 
the  gloomy  old  churches  in  which  they  are  hidden,  no 
doubt,  is  one  cause  of  this ;  and  many  of  them  might  yet 
be  restored,  if  brought  out  to  light,  and  properly  cleaned. 
If  the  Pope  were  to  do  this,  and  substitute  copies  in  their 
place,  I  cannot  conceive  that,  he  would  be  thought  to  have 
committed  any  great  crime,  even  by  the  most  orthodox  of 
his  subjects.  At  all  events,  the  French,  who  were  re¬ 
strained  by  no  scruples  with  regard  to  violating  church 
property,  or  committing  sacrilege  ;  and  of  whose  love  for 
the  arts  we  hear  so  much,  and  see  so  little  proof;  might 
surely  have  taken  them  out  of  the  churches,  and  arranged 
them  in  a  gallery  at  Rome. 

But,  unless  it  were  to  adorn  Pans,”  they  took  no 
thought  for  the  preservation  of  the  fragile  works  of  genius. 
They  have  been  the  robbers,  but  I  cann 't  discover  how 
they  have  proved  themselves  the  protectors,  of  the  arts. 
They  plundered  Italy  of  its  most  valuable  portable  paint- 
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mgs,  but  they  left  all  'the  untransportable  ones  to  perish. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  frescos,  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  past  and  present  government,  are  mould¬ 
ering  away  on  the  mildewed  walls  of  old  churches,  with¬ 
out  a  single  precaution  being  used  to  check  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  decay. 

Neglect  and  ill-usage  are  fist  obliterating  the  touches 
of  departed  genius,  and  those  beautiful  creations  will  soon 
pass  away,  whose  perfection  can  never  be  equalled,  and 
whose  loss  can  never  be  repaired. 

At  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  above  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  are  the  four  Sibyls  of  Raphael.  They 
have  suffered  much  from  time,  and  more,  it  is  said,  from 
restoration  ;  yet  the  forms  of  Raphael,  in  all  their  loveli¬ 
ness,  all  their  sweetness,  are  still  before  us  ;  they  breathe 
all  the  soul,  the  sentiment,  the  chaste  expression,  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  design,  that  characterize  the  work?  of  that  immor¬ 
tal  genius.  The  dictating  Angels  hover  over  the  head  of 
the  gifted  Maids,  one  of  whom  writes  with  rapid  pen  the 
irreversible  decrees  of  Fate.  The  countenances  and 
musing  attitudes  of  her  sister  Sibyls  express  those  feel¬ 
ings  of  habitual  thoughtfulness  and  pensive  sadness,  na¬ 
tural  to  those  who  are  cursed  with  the  knowledge  of  fu¬ 
turity,  and  all  its  coming  evils — ofcrimes  which  they  can¬ 
not  prevent,  and  calamities  they  cannot  avert. 

In  the  same  Church  is  the  Presentation  to  the  Temple, 
by  Balthasar  Peruzzi — a  fine  fresco — but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  works  of  Raphael  to 
those  of  Peruzzi. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Augustines,  is  Raphael’s  inimita¬ 
ble  fresco  of  Isaiah — a  work  sufficient  of  itself  to  have 
crowned  his  name  with  immortality.  The  fire  and  fer¬ 
vour  of  the  prophet  beam  from  that  inspired  and  holy 
countenance.  Even  in  force  and  sublimity,  it  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  Prophets  and  Sibyls  which  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  has  left  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  ;  and  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  are  by  far  the  best  of  his  works, — at 
least,  of  the  few  that  now  exist  It  is  in  fresco  that  the 
chief  strength  and  glory  of  botn  these  great  masters  lie ; 
and  those  who  have  only  seen  Raphael’s  oil  paintings 
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(even  the  Transfiguration  itself,)  can  form  but  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  idea  of  his  transcendent  powers. 

In  the  convent  adjoining  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
there  is  an  excellent  library,  containing  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  open  to  the  public  :  i  mean, 
of  course,  the  male  part  of  it. 

This  convent,  like  every  other,  lost  its  rich  posses¬ 
sions  at  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  will  never  regain 
them.  But  the  Augustine  monks,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
still  possess  some  litile  property.  They  make  a  great 
deal  more  by  begging,  by  saying  masses,  and  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  penitents ;  Besides  which,  the  Pope  allows 
to  forty  of  them  forty-five  paoli  a-month  (about  thirteen 
guineas  a-year)  each.  There  are  above  fifty  monks  in 
all,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  young  men.  What  can 
be  expected  from  a  government  that  plunders  the  indus¬ 
trious  to  pay  a  pack  of  idle  sturdy  beggars  !  I  mention 
these  particulars,  not  that  there  is  anything  extraordinary 
in  the  Pope’s  pensioning  these  monks  more  than  others, 
hut  because  I  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  these 
Augustines  by  a  circumstance  which  accidentally  came  to 
my  knowledge  the  other  day  ;  which,  scandalous  as  it  is, 
I  shall  relate  to  you,  because  I  think  hypocrisy  ought  to 
he  unmasked. 

There  lived,  and  lives,  in  a  neighbouring  street,  called 
the  Via  della  Scrofa,  an  honest  cobbler,  whose  wife  is 
young,  and,  as  one  of  these  good  fathers  thought,  hand¬ 
some.  To  warn  her  against  the  snares  and  wickedness  of 
the  world,  he  took  pleasure  in  giving  her  his  ghostly 
counsel  ;  and  she  became,  in  consequence,  so  sensible  of 
her  sins,  as  to  come  frequently  to  him  for  confession  and 
absolution.  One  morning,  last  week,  the  cobbler  rose, 
as  usual,  at  the  peep  of  day,  and  went  away  to  his  work  ; 
but,  in  an  evil  hour,  be  happened  to  return  some  time 
afterwards,  and  found  the  Augustine  in  the  place  he  had 
quitted,  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  The  neighbourhood  was 
alarmed  with  the  horrible  screams  that  issued  from  the 
habitation  ;  but  the  cause  was  made  evident,  when  the 
holy  father  appeared,  pursued  by  the  cobbler,  who  cud¬ 
gelled  him  all  the  way  to  his  convent. 

A  priest  told  me  the  friar  would  be  sent  to  rusticate  for 
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a  time  ;  that  is,  banished  into  the  country  ;  which  is  the 
usual  punishment  in  these  cases — when  they  are  disco- 
vered. 

In  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  de’  Francesi,  there  is  a 
chapel  (the  second  on  the  right  on  entering)  adorned  with 
admirable  paintings  in  fresco,  by  Domenichino,  of  the 
holy  deeds  and  sufferings  of  St.  Cecilia.  The  finest  of 
them  all  is,  I  think,  the  Angel  presenting  crowns  to  Santa 
Cecilia  and  St.  Valerian,  (her  husband.)  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  kneeling  saints.  The 
next  in  merit  is  the  death  of  Santa  Cecilia.  Reclining  on 
a  couch,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  her  hand  pressed  on 
her  bosom,  her  dying  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  the  saint  is 
breathing  her  last ;  while  female  forms,  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  innocence,  are  kneeling  around,  or  bending 
over  her.  The  noble  figure  of  an  old  man,  whose  clasp¬ 
ed  hands  and  bent  brow  seem  to  bespeak  a  father’s  afflic¬ 
tion,  appears  on  one  side  ;  and  lovely  children,  in  all  the 
playful  graces  of  unconscious  infancy,  as  usual  in  Dome- 
nichino’s  paintings,  by  contrast,  heighten  yet  relieve  the 
deep  pathos  of  the  scene.  From  above,  an  angel — such 
an  angel  as  Domenichino  alone  knew  how  to  paint,  a 
cherub  form  of  light  and  loveliness,  is  descending  on  rapid 
wing,  bearing  to  the  expiring  saint  the  crown  and  palm 
of  glory. 

The  other  paintings  in  this  chapel  are  the  apotheosis  of 
Santa  Cecilia,  extremely  fine  ;  Santa  Cecilia  expressing 
her  contempt  of  the  idols,  which  is  on  a  small  scale ;  and 
Santa  Cecilia  distributing  clothes  to  the  poor.  These 
frescos  are  indeed  works  of  firstrate  excellence,  and,  for¬ 
tunately,  though  injured,  are  still  very  visible  ;  but,  as 
an  old  Italian  said  to  me,  looking  ruefully  at  the  most 
beautiful  of  them,  “  V enti  anni fa,fu  bella  bella  assai,  mo 
adesso  si  vanisce  giornalmente .” 

If  these  are  spoiling,  the  frescos,  with  which  the  rival 
pencils  of  Domenichino  and  Guido  adorned  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Andrew,  are  spoiled.  They  are  at  the  Convent  of  St. 
Gregory,  on  the  Ccelian  Hill,  which  we  visited  the  other 
day. 

We  stopped  upon  the  steps  of  the  entrance,  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  dark  masses  of  ruin  heaped  on  the  Palatine  : 
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the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  cypress,  with  which  they 
were  blended,  the  majestic  arches  of  the  Aqueduct  cross¬ 
ing  the  Via  Triumphalis,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mighty 
Colosseum.  The  deserted  site  of  ancient  Rome  lay  be¬ 
fore  us;  the  gigantic  monuments  of  her  fallen  magnificence 
were  spread  around  us  ;  wild  weeds  waved  over  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  her  emperors,  and  the  unbroken  solitude  that 
reigned  through  her  once  busy  scenes,  stole  over  the 
fancy,  with  feelings  of  deeper  interest  than  the  pictur¬ 
esque  combinations  of  the  prospect  alone  could  have 
awakened. 

Whilst  we  were  admiring  it,  the  white  robe  of  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk  was  swept  over  our  faces  by  the  wind,  as  he 
passed  us.  He  apologized,  and  accompanied  us  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  convent,  where  he  found  our  lacquey 
pulling  at  the  bell  with  all  his  might,  and  grievously  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  pulled  in  vain.  The  monk  was  cour¬ 
teously  shocked  to  find  we  had  been  waiting,  would 
not  hear  of  our  going  away  without  seeing  the  frescos; 
and  promising  to  send  the  porter  immediately,  he  let  him¬ 
self  in,  while  the  lacquey  continued  his  exercise  without ; 
but,  though  he  made  a  peal  which  seemed  rather  intend¬ 
ed  to  summon  the  dead  than  the  living,  nobody  came. 
The  brotherhood  seemed  to  be  plunged  into  an  everlast¬ 
ing  sleep.  We  heard  the  good  father  storming  about  at 
intervals,  above  us,  and  making  a  most  tremendous  cla¬ 
mour,  while  occasionally  he  put’out  his  head,  which,  to 
our  inexpressible  diversion,  was,  by  this  time,  enveloped 
in  a  night-cap,  and  exhorted  the  servant  to  ring  louder 
and  louder  still — his  rubicund  face  turning  at  last  quite 
purple  with  rage,  as  he  continued  to  vociferate  “  Corpo  di 
Bacco! — Cospetto  !  Chevergogna  /”  At  last  a  lay  brother 
came  drowsily  forth,  looking  like  Sloth,  and  the  enraged 
monk,  havingseverely  reprimanded  him,  shut  the  window 
of  his  cell,  and  consigned  himself  to  bed  and  to  his  siesta. 

Our  yawning  conductor  unlocked  for  us  the  doors  of 
three  little  dingy  chapels,  near  the  church  ;  and  on  the 
damp  walls  of  one  of  them  we  saw  the  vestiges  of  the 
matchless  frescos ofDomenichinoand  Guido — the  spectres 
of  paintings,  “  the  ghosts  of  what  they  were.” 

Their  decaying  colours  and  fleeting  forms,  which  the 
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absorbing  moisture  renders  every  day  more  indistinct, 
leave  little  room  now  to  judge  of  their  former  perfection; 
but  while  the  faintest  outline  remains,  the  indestructible 
beauty  of  their  design  and  composition  must  be  visible. 

Domenichino’s  fresco  represents  the  flagellation  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  the  Emperor  at  a  distance  is  seated  to 
witness.  The  suffering  patience  of  the  feeble  saint  is 
well  contrasted  with  the  brawny  strength  and  unrelenting 
cruelty  of  the  executioner — (a  figure,  by  the  way,  which 
is  an  admirable  study  for  a  painter)— while  the  varying 
passions  expressed  by  the  bystanders  are  beautifully  told. 

Guido  has  choseu  the  moment  in  which  the  aged  saint, 
led  to  execution,  falls  on  his  knees  to  adore  the  cross. 
His  fresco,  being  on  the  dampest  and  darkest  side  of  the 
chapel,  has  suffered  even  more  than  the  other;  and,  from 
the  deficiency  of  light,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  trace  it : 
but,  by  frequent  and  patient  examination  in  the  brighest 
part  of  the  day,  much  of  the  beauty  of  both  may  still  be 
made  out.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption 
now  to  attempt  to  decide  the  question  of  their  respective 
merits,  on  which  the  first  artists  were  divided  in  opinion, 
at  the  time  they  were  originally  painted.  Annibal  Caracci 
declared  himself  unable  to  decide  the  point,  but  he  let  an 
old  woman  decide  it  for  him ;  for  he  saw  her  so  violently 
affected  by  the  flagellation,  that  he  was  ever  afterwards 
convinced  that  Domenichino’s  must  be  the  finest. 

That  untutored  nature  is,  after  all,  the  most  unerring 
judge  of  excellence,  even  in  many  of  those  arts  that  seem 
the  last  result  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  I  am. far  from 
intending  to  dispute  ;  and  in  most  cases,  like  Annibal  Ca¬ 
racci  or  Moliere,  I  should  be  apt  to  take  ahold  woman’s 
opinion  before  a  connoisseur’s  ;  but  in  this  instance,  fla¬ 
gellation  is  so  immediately  addressed  to  the  senses  and 
nerves,  that,  perhaps,  it  was  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
rather  than  the  superiority  of  the  work,  that  affected  the 
old  woman  with  such  violent  agitation.  She  would  shrink 
with  natural  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  lashes  that  lacer¬ 
ated  the  bleeding  shoulders  of  the  saint  of  Domenichino; 
but  could  she  enter  so  fully  into  the  holy  rapture  of  de¬ 
votion — the  sublime  act  of  adoration — that  burst  from  the 
saint  of  Guido,  and  sustained  his  soul  in  that  last  and 
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dreadful  moment  of  an  impending  death  of  torture  and  ig¬ 
nominy,  that  human  nature  shudders  to  contemplate  ?* 

St.  Gregory  used  to  feed  twelve  poor  men  every  day 
here,  and  once,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  there  were 
thirteen  ;  but  the  interloper  proved  to  be  an  angel,  who 
went  away  after  eating  his  dinner,  for  which  purpose  in¬ 
deed  he  seemed  to  have  come,  for  he  spoke  not,  and  did 
nothing  but  eat.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  we  saw  the  very  table  at  which  he  sat. — “  Eccola!” 
exclaimed  the  man,  triumphantly,  striking  it  with  his 
hand,  when  somebody  laughing,  asked  if  he  believed  the 
tale.  A  fresco  of  Guido’s  which  represented  this  dinner 
of  the  angel  and  the  beggars,  is  all  but  totally  obliterated. 
Not  so  his  cboir  of  angels,  in  another  of  the  chapels  ; 
but  unfortunately,  though  beautiful,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  best  of  his  works. 

Among  them  there  was  one  brown  angel, — for  angels, 
like  women,  “  are  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown  or 
fair there  was  one  angel — brown  as  an  Ethiopian,  but 
with  eyes  so  bright  and  piercing,  and  shining  with  such 
liquid  lustre,  that  they  shot  through  the  heart  of  poor 

- ,  and  possessed  such  fascination  for  him,  that  he  has 

actually  returned  three  times  to  look  at  them. 

There  is  a  statue  of  St.  Gregory  sitting  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  very  stately  he  looks.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
begun  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  could  never  persuade  him¬ 
self  to  finish  it ;  and  1  cannot  wonder  at  it ;  for  Popes, 
even  when  they  happen  to  be  saints,  are  but  hopeless 
subjects  for  statuary. 

I  was,  however,  pleased  to  see  the  likeness  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  pontiff,  who  was  favoured  with  the  sight  of  an 
archangel,  on  the  top  of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo, — with 
the  company  of  an  angel  at  dinner, —  with  the  attendance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  at  his  ear,  and 
with  the  love  of  the  ladies.  Certainly,  a  personage  so 
blessed  with  the  favours  of  angels  and  women,  deserved 
to  be  sainted  among  men. 


*  There  are  very  fine  copies  of  these  admirable  compositions  in  the 
Palazzo  Tenari,  at  Bologna. 
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The  old  walls  of  his  house  lie  scattered  about,  and  are 
preserved  with  great  care. 

We  had  scarcely  come  away  from  seeing  this  Pope  in 
marble,  before  we  met  another  in  reality. 

We  were  proceeding  along  the  ancient  Via  Triumpha- 
Us,  that  leads  from  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory  to  the  Co* 
losseum,  when  the  coachman  observing  to  us,  “  Viene  il 
Papa,”  drew  up  close  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  stop¬ 
ped.  His  Holiness  was  preceded  by  a  detachment  of 
the  “ Guarda  Nobile who,  as  soon  as  they  came  up 
with  our  open  caleshe,  commanded  us,  in  no  very  gentle 

voice,  to  get  out  of  the  Carriage.  But - ,  whose 

spirit  did  not  at  all  relish  this  mandate,  nor  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  uttered,  manifested  no  intention  to  comply, 
and  our  servant,  with  true  Italian  readiness  at  a  lie,  de¬ 
clared  we  were  Foreslieri ,  who  did  not  understand  Italian. 
The  officers  resolved  to  make  us  understand  something 
else,  repeated  the  order,  and  began  to  flourish  their  swords 

about  our  ears.  But - sat  with  more  inflexible 

resolution  than  ever,  and  all  that  was  John  Bull  in  his  com¬ 
position  now  refused  to  move.  For  my  part,  I  make  it 
a  rule  never  to  oppose  these  pointed  arguments,  and 
therefore  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  purposely  con¬ 
trived  to  get  myself  involved  among  the  horses  and 
drawn  swords  of  the  cavalry,  knowing  that  1  was  in  no 

real  danger,  and  that - would  forget  his  dignity, 

and  come  to  my  assistance,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  but 
otherwise  nothing,  I  believe,  but  main  force,  would  have 
got  him  out  of  the  carriage.  We  saw  the  papal  procession 
advance  up  the  Triumphal  Way,  along  which  the  victori¬ 
ous  cars  of  so  many  Roman  heroes  and  conquerors  had 
rolled  in  their  day  of  triumph.  His  Holiness  seemed, 
however,  content  with  the  honours  of  an  ovation,  for  he 
was  walking  on  foot,  and  instead  of  a  myrtle  crown,  his 
brows  were  crowned  with  a  large  broad-brimmed  scar¬ 
let  velvet  hat,  bound  with  gold  lace.  This  hat  he  very 
courteously  took  off  as  he  passed  us,  and  afterwards  made 
another  bow,  in  return  for  our  courtesies.  Our  lacquey 
was  on  his  knees  in  the  dust,  and  all  the  Italians  we  saw, 
awaited  his  approach  in  the  same  attitude,  then  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  before  him  to  kiss  his  toe,  dr  rather  the 
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gold  cross,  embroidered  in  the  front  of  his  scarlet  shoes. 
His  robes,  which  descended  to  his  feet,  were  scarlet ;  on 
state  occasions  he  wears  no  colour  but  white.  He  was 
attended  by  two  cardinals,  in  their  ordinary  dress  of 
black,  edged  with  scarlet,  followed  by  a  train  of  servants, 
and  by  his  coach,  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  the  very 
model  of  the  gilt,  scarlet,  wooden-looking  equipages  you 
may  have  seen  in  children’s  baby-houses.  It  looked  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  large  toy. 

The  Pope  himself  is  a  very  fine  venerable  old  man, 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  benignity  and  pious 
resignation.  His  is  the  very  head  you  would  draw  for  a 
Pope.  I  have  since  frequently  met  him  walking  in  this 
manner  on  the  roads,  for  exercise,  after  his  early  dinner. 

The  old  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and  that  iniquitous 
wretch,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  may  be  seen  every  day,  at 
tbe  same  hour,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- three  o’clock, 
or  an  hour  before  sunset, *  taking  their  accustomed  drive, 
in  two  large  coaches  and  six.  There  is  a  most  amusing 
collection  of  ex-royalty,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, —  remnants 
of  old  dynasties,  and  scions  of  new, — heirs  of  extinct 
kingdoms,  and  kings  of  ignoble  families, — legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  all  jumbled  together  just  now  at  Rome.  Be¬ 
sides  the  old  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  there  are  the  Ex- 
Queen  and  the  young  King  of  Etruria — the  abdicated 
King  of  Sardinia,  turned  Jesuit — Louis  Buonaparte,  the 
deposed  King  of  Holland,  living  like  a  hermit — Lucien 
Buonaparte,  the  uncrowned,  living  like  a  prince— -and 
Paulina  Borghese,  his  sister,  living  like — like — but  com¬ 
parisons  are  odious,  and  sometimes  they  may  prove 
scandalous.  In  this  pious  pilgrimage  of  churches,  we 
must  think  only  of  the  lives  of  nuns  and  saints. 

Let  us  gojto  the  Capuchins.  Their  Church,  in  the  Piaz¬ 
za  Barberini,  possesses  Guido’s  painting  of  the  Archan¬ 
gel  Michael  trampling  upon  Satan.  It  is  a  daring  at¬ 
tempt  for  a  mortal  hand  to  portray  the  forms  of  heaven, 


*  Time  i3  always  reckoned  in  the  south  of  Italy  from  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  the  venti  quattro  ore, — twenty-four  o’clock. — If  you  order¬ 
ed  your  carriage  at  one  o’clock,  your  coachman  would  bring  it  an  hour 
after  dark. 
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to  make  palpable  to  human  vision,  those  unreal,  unde¬ 
fined  images  of  exalted  sublimity  and  unearthly  beauty, 
that  float  before  the  poet’s  fancy,  and  are  dimly  revealed 
even  in  the  dreams  of  gifted  genius.  Perhaps  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  satisfy  the  mind  with  any  representation  of 
the  Angel  of  Light,  which,  in  its  loftiest  aspirations,  it  es¬ 
says  not  to  picture  ;  but  Guido  has  made  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  painter  to  realize  the  presence  of  a  celes¬ 
tial  spirit,  and  it  the  being  he  has  portrayed  were  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  us,  we  should  worship  him  unquestioned,  as 
a  delegate  and  a  power  of  heaven. 

Radiant  with  divimty,  and  clad  in  celestial  beauty, 
that  light  and  etherial  torm  tramples  into  the  bottomless 
abyss,  and  chains  in  torture  the  gigantic  and  Herculean 
fiend,  that  howls  and  gnashes  his  teeth  with  impotent 
rage.  There  is  no  exertion  or  effort  of  strength,  on  the 
part  of  the  Angel — it  is  the  act  of  volition  alone  ;  there 
is  no  struggle  or  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  side  of  the 
subjugated  demon — for  resistance  is  vain.  We  feel  that 
the  united  powers  of  earth  and  hell  could  not  cope  for  an 
instant  with  the  might  of  that  slender  arm,  which  wields 
the  omnipotent  swoid  of  Heaven. 

It  is  said  that  Guido,  having  a  pique  against  the  Pope,* 
“  damned  him  to  everlasting  fame,’’  by  painting  his  por¬ 
trait  in  the  likeness  of  Satan,  and  so  strong  was  the  re¬ 
semblance,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognise  it. 

I  imagine  Guido  did  not  exactly  meet  the  same  return 
for  this  as  Ghezzi,  who  caricatured  Benedict  XIY.  and 
all  the  college  of  cardinals  ;  but  that  good-humoured  Pope 
Was  so  delighted  that  he  made  him  a  handsome  present. 

Domenichino’s  Ecstacy  of  St.  Francis,  which,  in  a  fit 
of  piety,  he  gratuitously  painted  for  this  church,  is  not, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  powerful  pencil. 
It  is  a  good  painting,  but  a  bad  Domenichino.  The  only 
fresco  of  Giotto  in  Rome  adorns  this  church.  It  repre¬ 
sents  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waves  ;  and,  considering 
the  infancy  of  art  in  which  it  was  painted,  and  that  it  was 
a  work  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is,  indeed, 
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a  most  wonderful  and  masterly  performance.  It  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  mosaic  at  St.  Peter’s  :  so  also  is  Guido’s  Arch¬ 
angel  ;  and  Domenichiuo’s  St.  Francis  is  at  this  moment 
copying  at  the  mosaic  manufactory. 

There  is  in  this  convent  a  sort  of  museum  of  bones,  the 
property  of  the  deceased  capuchins.  We  went  one  day 
with  a  party  of  ladies  who  had  a  curiosity  to  see  them,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  admittance  ;  but  the  friars  were  inex¬ 
orable,  though  we  represented  that  it  urns  not  the  live 
capuchins,  but  the  dead  ones,  that  we  wanted  to  see,  and 
that  we  could  not  possibly  do  them  any  harm  ;  that  they 
would  never  know  anything  of  the  matter,  and  that  the 
sight  of  their  bones  would  be  a  very  edifying  spectacle  to 
our  flesh.  They  laughed  heartily  ;  but  to  let  us  pass 
through  the  cloister  of  their  convent  to  the  cemetery  was 
not  to  be  permitted. 

The  Church  of  the  S.  S.  Trinita  de’  Monti  once  boast¬ 
ed  what  Nicolas  Poussin  pronounced  to  be  “  the  third 
picture  in  tire  world-’ — Daniel  da  Volterra’s  Deposition 
from  the  Cross.  It  ranked,  in  his  estimation,  after  the 
Transfiguration,  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  But 
it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  French,  in  their  clumsy 
attempt  to  remove  it,  at  the  time  they  plundered  Italy  of 
her  works  of  art ;  and  this  masterpiece  is  now  irreparably 
lost  to  the  world.  St.  Helena’s  discovery  of  the  Cross, 
another  celebrated  work  by  the  same  artist,  on  which  he 
spent  seven  years  of  labour,  was  also  ruined,  and  the 
church  now  contains  nothing  worthy  of  a  visit,  except 
the  tomb  of  Claesde  Lorraine.  His  house,  built  upon  his 
own  design,  with  a  simple  Doric  portico,  which  he  loved 
to  introduce  into  his  paintings,  stands  close  beside  it,  and 
commands  one  of  the  most  enchanting  prospects  that  the 
eye  ever  beheld  ;  although  it  is  modern  Rome  only,— -the 
multiplied  domes  of  her  churches,  and  the  towers  of  her 
convents,  rising  beneath  the  pine-covered  heights  of 
Monte  Montorio,  and  Monte  Mario,  that  meet  the  view. 
Ancient  Rome  is  not  visible — -one  proud  obelisk,  that 
rises  before  the  church,  alone  tells  of  its  ruined  grandeur. 
But  the  scene  has  a  charm  so  inexpressible — a  beauty  so 
peculiar  to  itself — that  its  study  alone  might  well  have 
formed  the  genius  of  a  Claude ;  and  those  who  have  gazed 
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upon  its  morning  brightness,  and  its  evening  sunsets, — 
or  watched  the  harmonious  tints  of  golden  splendour  fade 
in  the  soft  floating  purple  clouds  that  mantle  the  west, 
must  have  beheld  realized  the  pictures  of  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  adjoining  the 
church,  is  the  house  of  Nicolas  Poussin  ;  and  close  by  it 
a  house  once  inhabited  by  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Trinita 
de’  Monti  is  still  the  favourite  residence  of  men  of  genius. 
It  is  thronged  with  the  studii  and  the  dwellings  of  artists. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Vallicella,  re-erected  by 
that  renowned  saint,  Filippo  Neri,  and  therefore  called 
the  Chiesa  Nuovo,  is  built  after  the  designs,  and  adorned 
with  the  frescos  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  On  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sacristy,  the  Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of  our 
Saviour’s  Passion  to  Heaven,  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works  1  have  ever  seen ;  the  colouring  is  thought  particu¬ 
larly  good,  and  the  effect  of  the  cross,  which,  though 
painted  on  a  horizontal  ground,  appears  perfectly  per¬ 
pendicular,  has  been  much  admired.  But  even  when 
called  upon  to  approve  and  commend  them,  the  paintings 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona  do  not  touch  our  hearts  with  admi¬ 
ration  ;  they  want  the  vivifying  powers  of  true  genius. 
Equally  remote  from  its  seducing  errors  and  its  redeem¬ 
ing  beauties,  they  keep  on  in  the  dull  beaten  path  of  me¬ 
diocrity.  We  see  nothing  to  offend,  and  nothing  to  charm 
us  ;  and  even  without  faults  they  please  less  than  many 
more  imperfect  works. 

This  church  was  adorned  with  the  altar-pieces  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  Guercino,  and  Caravaggio,  all  of  which  are  utterly 
ruined.  In  the  Oratorio,  into  which  the  room  where 
Saint  Filippo  died  has  been  converted,  we  were  shown 
his  portrait,  by  Guido.  The  fathers  of  the  order  of  1 
Padri  delV  Oratorio,  instituted  by  himself,  are  notv  only 
twelve  in  number,  and  inhabit  a  convent  large  enough,  I 
think,  to  contain  some  hundreds.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  enclosing  an  internal  court,  with  open  corri¬ 
dors,  three  stories  high,  and  every  part  of  it  is  airy,  clean, 
and  commodious, — which  we  ascertained  ;  for  as  the  good 
monks  were,  as  usual,  fast  asleep  when  we  arrived,  we 
took  the  liberty  of  walking  all  over  it. 

Indeed,  the  lives  of  the  whole  race  of  monks  and  friars, 
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black,  white,  brown,  and  gray,  in  every  country  where  I 
have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  them,  may  be  aptly 
described  by  some  lines  of  Prior’s  : — 

“  They  soundly  sleep  the  night  away, 

They  just  do  nothing  all  the  day  ; 

They  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep — What  then  ? 

Why  then — they  eat  and  sleep  again. 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well — 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell — 

The  morning  went — the  evening  came — 

And  found  these  friars  just  the  same.” 

In  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dell’  Anima,  the  Nati¬ 
vity,  by  Giulio  Romano,  though  it  has  suffered  from  inju¬ 
ry  and  restoration,  is  the  best  of  his  paintings  I  have  seen 
in  Rome. 

The  church  of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  is  built  upon 
the  spot  where  the  Curia  of  Pompey  once  stood,  in  which 
Caesar  fell.  You  may  imagine  the  interest  with  which 
we  visited  it,  although  not  a  stone  remains,  nor  an  object 
appears  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  deed  that  altered  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  Yet  did  that  memorable  moment 
not  the  less  strongly  recur  to  us,  when  the  blood  of 
Caesar  was  poured  forth  on  the  ground  on  which  we  trod 
— when  Brutus,  mistaking  the  excess  of  crime  for  virtue, 
stifled  the  soft  pleadings  of  Nature,  the  natural  beatings 
of  his  own  heart,  and  plunged  his  treacherous  dagger  inte 
the  bosom  of  the  friend  to  whom  be  owed  his  life. 

Paintings  of  the  martyrdom  of  saints,  and  monuments 
of  the  fanaticism  of  sinners,  now  met  our  view  ;  yet  was 
not  that  memorable  scene  which  our  imagination  recalled, 
much  the  same  ?  W as  not  Brutus  a  fanatic,  and  Caesar 
a  martyr  ? 

The  one  was  a  moral,  or,  if  you  will,  a  political  fanatic 
— the  other  the  martyr  of  ambition, — but  it  was  the  am¬ 
bition  of  “  heroes,  not  of  gods.” 

But  we  came  here — not  to  moralize  over  the  death  of 
Caesar,  but  to  admire  the  frescos  of  Domenichino.  He 
painted  the  flagellation  and  the  glorification  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  near  the  altar,  and  the  Four  Evangelists  on  the 
angle  of  the  dome.  Among  the  latter,  the  beauty  of  St. 
John  caught  my  attention.  The  colouring  is  peculiarly 
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line — the  conception  grand — the  design  correct  and  per¬ 
fect — the  composition  pure — and  the  expression  true  and 
forcible.  They  are  works  of  real  genius,  and  succeeding 
generations  have  done  them  the  justice  which  their  con¬ 
temporaries  denied.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  all  his  crowd 
of  scholars  and  imitators,  were  envenomedin  their  animo¬ 
sity  against  Domenichino  ;  and  when  these  frescos  were 
exposed  to  view,  they  raised  so  violent  an  outcry  against 
them,  that  the  prejudice  was  universal.  Domenichino, 
who  heard  them  abused  on  all  sides,  took  it  very  patient¬ 
ly,  and  every  morning,  as  he  went  past  to  his  labours,  he 
used  to  stop  to  look  at  these  much  reviled  productions ; 
and  regularly,  after  attentively  gazing  at  them,  he  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders,  and  exclaimed — “  Well,  after  all,  they 
don’t  seem  to  me  to  be  so  very  bad — Non  mi  pare  d'esser 
tanto  cattivo.,, 

His  “  Cardinal  virtues,”  in  the  Church  of  San  Carlo 
a’  Catinari,  could  be  surpassed  only  by  himself.  Yet, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  I  did  not  admire  them,  on  the  whole, 
quite  so  much  as  these  ;  and  his  four  frescos,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Silvestro  on  Monte  Cavallo,  representing 
David  dancing  before  the  ark, — Judith  with  the  head  of 
Holofernes, — Esther  before  Ahasuerus, — and  Solomon 
and  the  queen  of  Sheba,  1  thought  inferior  to  both. 
Whether  they  really  were  so,  or  that  I  was  then  as  tired 
with  churches  and  paintings  as  you  must  be  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  I  won’t  pretend  to  say.  His  Assumption,  a  small 
fresco  on  the  roof  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  is  well 
worth  visiting. 

In  pity  to  you  and  myself,  I  will,  for  the  present,  con¬ 
clude  this  pilgrimage  of  the  churches  ;  but  do  not  flat¬ 
ter  yourself  that  you  are  done  with  them.  Good  night. 
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LETTER  LII. 

CHURCH  OP  ARA  CCELI — STEPS  ASCENDED  ON  THE 
KNEES  BY  JULIUS  C^SAR  AND  THE  MODERN  ITA¬ 
LIANS  —  THEATRICAL  PR.KSEPIO  —  GENERAL  OF 
THE  FRANCISCANS - MIRACULOUS  BAMBINO - SA¬ 
CRED  ISLAND - ESCULAPIUS  AND  ST.  BARTHOLO¬ 
MEW - INDULGENCES - TRASTEVERE  AND  TRASTE- 

VERINI - ASSASSINATION - GAMES - CONVENTS - 

TASSO’S  TOMB - VIEW  OF  ROME  FROM  MOUI^T  JA- 

NICULUM — COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PAGAN  TEMPLES 
AND  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

The  ugly  old  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli,  which 
crowns  the  highest  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  splendid  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Optimus  Maximus,  is  adorned  in  the  inside  with 
twenty-two  ancient  columns,  and  on  the  outside  with  a 
flight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  steps  of  Grecian 
marble,  said  to  have  formed  the  ascent  to  the  Temple  of 
Romulus  Quirinus.  Up  these  Pagan  steps  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  good  Christians  painfully  mounting  on  their 
knees — a  method  of  locomotion  they  seem  to  think  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  Virgin  that  lives  at  the  top  of  them, 
than  the  vulgar  mode  of  walking  ;  and  it  is  either  prac¬ 
tised  in  order  to  repay  her  for  some  benefit  already  re¬ 
ceived,  or  to  obtain  some  desired  gratification.  One  wo¬ 
man  told  me  she  had  gone  up  on  her  knees,  because  she 
had  made  a  vow  to  do  it  if  the  Madonna  would  cure  her 
of  a  bad  sore  throat ;  in  this  case  it  might  be  termed  a 
debt  of  honour.  Another  performed  this  exploit  in  order 
to  prevail  upon  the  Madonna  to  give  her  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  really,  in  this  instance,  it  could,  I  think,  be 
considered  no  better  than  a  bribe  ;  but  as  the  ticket 
came  up  a  blank,  it  is  plain  the  Virgin  was  not  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted. 

Nineteen  centuries  ago,  Julius  Caesar,  at  his  first  tri- 
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umph,  ascended  on  his  knees*  the  steps  of  this  very  tem¬ 
ple,  (that  of  Jupiter  C'apitolinus.)  Strange  !  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  to  see,  on  the  same  spot,  the  same  super¬ 
stitions  infecting  opposite  faiths,  and  enslaving  equally  the 
greatest  and  the  weakest  minds  ! 

The  last  time  I  visited  this  church,  it  was  crowded  al¬ 
most  to  suffocation,  by  peasants  from  remote  mountain 
villages,  arrayed  in  their  grotesque  and  various  holyday 
costumes,  who  had  performed  this  festive  pilgrimage  in 
order  to  see  the  Bambino,  the  new-born  Jesus,  and  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Virgin,  who,  at  this  season,  sits  in 
state  to  receive  company.  This  exhibition  is  called  the 
Prmsepio,  and,  after  Christmas,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  almost 
every  church,  and  in  most  of  the  private  houses  of  Rome  ; 
but  it  appears  in  its  full  glory  in  Ara  Cceli,  and  there  we 
went  to  see  it. 

The  upper  part  of  the  church,  around  the  great  altar, 
was  adorned  with  painted  scenes,  and  converted  into  a 
stage,  in  the  front  of  which  sat  the  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
made  of  wood,  with  her  best  blue  satin  gown  and  topaz 
necklace  on,  and  her  petticoats  so  stuck  out — that  unless 
she  wore  a  hoop,  which  the  friars,  who  were  in  the  se¬ 
cret,  positively  denied,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
her  accouchement  had  yet  taken  place.  There,  however, 
lay,  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  the  new-born  Bambino,  the 
little  Jesus,  rolled  in  rich  swaddling-clothes,  and  decked 
with  a  gilt  crown  ;  beside  him  stood  St.  Joseph  and  the 
two  Marys  ;  and  at  a  little  distance  were  seen  two  martial 
figures,  who,  we  were  given  to  understand,  were  Roman 
centurions,  made  of  pasteboard,  and  mounted  on  white 
horses.  Near  them,  projected  from  a  side  scene,  the 
head  of  a  cow.  And  all  these  figures,  divine,  human,  and 
bestial,  were  as  large  as  life.  But  off  the  stage,  there 
was  a  figure  even  larger  than  life.  He  was  the  general 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  resides  in  this  convent. 
The  rope  that  girded  his  waist  could  not,  I  think,  have 
been  less  than  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length.  He  might  al¬ 
most  have  represented  Falstaff  without  stuffing  ;  and  cer- 
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*  Dion.  1.  xliii.  c.  21. 
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tainly  I  never  saw,  even  on  the  stage,  a  caricature  of  a 
fat  friar,  approaching  the  circumference  of  this  portly  fa¬ 
ther.  It  is  said  there  cannot  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
hut  certainly,  I  think,  there  was  rather  a  superabundance 
of  this  good  capuchin. 

I  have  heard  many  of  the  Italians,  even  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes,  cut  much  the  same  jokes  upon  the  fri¬ 
ars,  and  laugh  as  much  at  their  fondness  for  eating  and 
drinking,  and  all  sorts  of  sensual  indulgences,  as  the 
English  do.  Yet,  by  a  strange  apparent  contradiction, 
they  are  almost  invariably  the  confessors,  the  preachers, 
the  spiritual  monitors  and  counsellors,  selected  by  all 
ranks,  in  preference  to  the  secular  clergy. 

There  are  only  a  hundred  capuchins  now  in  this  con¬ 
vent,  but,  before  the  French  turned  them  all  out,  there 
were  nearly  four  hundred. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  aforesaid  Bambino  which 
we  had  been  to  see,  was  originally  brought  down  from 
heaven  one  night  by  an  angel,  and  is  endowed  with  most 
miraculous  powers,  and  held  in  wonderful  repute.  1  sup¬ 
pose  no  physician  in  Rome  has  such  practice,  or  such 
fees.  When  people  are  in  extremity  of  sickness,  it  is 
sent  for,  and  comes  to  visit  them  in  a  coach,  attended  by 
one  of  the  friars.  One  of  our  Italian  servants  assured  me 
it  had  cured  her  of  a  fever,  when  all  the  doctors  had 
given  her  up  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  it  did  ;  for,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  1  found  that  the  doctors,  resigning  her  to  the  care 
of  the  Bambino,  discontinued  their  visits  and  medicines. 
The  six  blisters  they  had  put  on  were  allowed  to  be  taken 
off;  she  got  neither  wine  nor  broth,  and  drank  nothing 
but  pure  water  to  relieve  her  thirst.  After  hearing  this 
account,  I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  Bambino’s  well 
earned  reputation  for  curing  diseases. 

The  church  takes  its  name  of  “  Ara  Cceli”  from  the 
vulgar  tradition  of  the  Sybil’s  prophecy  to  Augustus,  of 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  and  his  consequent  consecra¬ 
tion  of  an  altar  on  this  spot,  “to  the  first-born  of  God” 
— a  monkish  imposition,  wholly  unsupported  by  histori¬ 
cal  testimony. 

Leaving  the  Capitol,  we  crossed  the  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi,  anciently  the  Fabrieian  Bridge,  to  the  island  of 
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the  Tiber,  whose  date,  if  history  may  be  credited,  is 
more  modern  than  that  of  Rome  itself,  and  whose  crea¬ 
tion  is  not  the  work  of  nature,  but  of  chance,  and  of  man. 

It  is  related  by  Livv.*  that  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  a  large  field  belonging  to  them,  which  was  conse¬ 
crated  to  Mars,  and  afterwards  called  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  was  covered  with  ripe  corn.  It  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Roman  people;  but,  disdaining  to  eat  the 
bread  of  their  tyrant,  they  threw  the  sheaves  into  the 
river,  which,  as  is  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year,  was 
low;  the  corn  stuck  in  the  muddy  bottom,  and  receiving 
continued  aggregations  of  slime,  soil,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  deposited  by  the  stream,  it  gradually  formed  a 
solid  island,  which  was  Afterwards  strengthened,  and  the 
margin  built  round  with  walls. 

When  the  ten  ambassadors,  sent  from  Rome  during 
the  plague,  returned  from  their  solemn  embassy  to  the 
Temple  of  Esculapius  in  Epidaurus,  the  sacred  serpent, 
which  had  voluntarily  embarked  itself  with  them,  left 
the  ship,  swam  to  the  island,  and  was  never  more  seen 
by  man.j  That  it  was  the  god  who  had  assumed  this 
shape,  and  that  he  had  chosen  the  island  for  his  habita¬ 
tion,  could  not  be  doubted.  The  pestilence  ceased — the 
island  was  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  ship,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  sacred  vessel  which  brought  him,  and, 
near  its  extremity,  the  great  Temple  of  Esculapius  was 
built.  An  hospital  was  attached  to  it  for  the  cure  of  the 
sick  ;  but  the  Roman  slaves  were  almost  invariably  ex¬ 
posed  before  the  portico,  to  be  cured,  if  such  was  the 
will  of  the  god,  or  if  not,  to  perish.  To  check  this  inhu¬ 
man  practice,  the  Emperor  Claudius  ordained,  that  those 
who  recovered  should  never  more  return  to  their  former 
servitude. J  Ever  after  the  arrival  of  Esculapius,  the 
island  was  denominated  the  sacred  island,  and  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter,  ol  Faunus,  and  perhaps  of  other  deities, 
were  built  upon  it. 


*  Vide  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  Also,  vide  Pliny,  Hist,  lib,  ii.  in.principio. 
f  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  IS,  14. 

J  Suetonius,  Claudius,  25. 
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The  site  of  the  temple  of  Esculapius  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  in  the  garden 
of  the  convent,  where  the  statue  of  the  god,  now  at  Na¬ 
ples,  was  found,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  sacred  ser¬ 
pent,  sculptured  upon  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  into  which 
the  extremity  of  the  island  was  formed.  But,  as  the 
good  fathers  would  by  no  means  incur  the  guilt  of  letting 
a  female  look  at  it,  we  were  constrained  to  forego  that 
criminal  gratification,  and  patiently  to  await  the  return 
of  the  privileged  sex  of  our  party,  who  went  to  see  it. 

In  this  church  they  offer  plenary  indulgences  ;  nos¬ 
trums  for  the  cure  of  the  soul  have  supplied  the  nos¬ 
trums  for  the  cure  of  the  body,  that  used  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  here,  corporeal  is  changed  into  spiritual  quackery, 
Pagan  into  Catholic  superstition,  and  Esculapius  into  St. 
Bartholomew. 

I  soon  grew  tired  of  looking  at  some  bad  frescos,  by 
Antonio  Caracci;  and  observing  this  inscription  of  “  In- 
dulgenzia  Plenaria ,”  I  asked  one  of  the  young  friars, 
why,  since  they  had  the  power  of  giving  “  unlimited  in¬ 
dulgence”  to  all,  he  would  not  grant  us  the  restricted 
indulgence  of  walking  through  the  garden  ?  He  crossed 
himself  in  admiration  of  my  extravagance,  and  ejaculated. 
“  Jesu  Maria  !”  I  then  urged  him  to  explain  to  me  what 
plenary  indulgence  meant.  He  said  it  wa9  “  a  mystery” 
— “a  thing  incomprehensible  to  us” — “  a  spiritual  good” 
— “  a  blessing  of  all  the  saints.”  But  all  these,  and  all 
that  followed,  were  separate  and  reluctant  responses  to 
my  varied  interrogations. 

Did  plenary  indulgence  give  permission  to  perpetrate 
murder?  I  inquired.  “  No  !  no  !”  “  Could  murder,  when 
committed,  be  expiated  by  it  ?”  That  was  again  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Murder  could  be  expiated.  The  “  Santo  Pu~ 
dre,”  (the  Pope,)  who  had  received  from  the  Prince  of 
Apostles  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  could  pardon  that,  or  any  crime — but  how ,  he  might 
not  say — all  that  he  would  say  to  a  heretic  like  me,  af¬ 
ter  all  my  cross-questioning,  was,  “  that  for  hell,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  no  indulgence  was  to  be  obtained,  but  from  pur¬ 
gatory  there  was  plenary  indulgence  accorded  to  the 
faithful,  through  the  Madonna,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Pope.1' 
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Oar  theological  controversy  was  here  broken  off,  much 
to  your  satisfaction,  I  should  suppose,  as  well  as  the 
friar’s  and  mine — by  the  return  oi  our  friends.  We  left 
the. church,  and  crossing  the  Ponte  S,nn  Bartolomeo,  for¬ 
merly  called  the  Pons  Cestius ,  from  its  founder — though 
who  he  was  nobody  knows — or  cares, — -entered  Tras- 
tevere,  that  part  of  Rome  tiiat  lies  beyond  the  Tiber, 
and  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Janiculus. 

In  Trastevere  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity,  but 
abundance  of  monuments  of  superstition — churches  full 
of  the  shrines  of  saints,  and  convents  full  of  imprisoned 
sinners — plenty  of  houses,  but  few  inhabitants.  These 
inhabitants,  however,  boast  of  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  look  on  the  upstart  race  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  with  sovereign  contempt.  They 
will  not  intermarry  with  them,  nor  associate  with  them. 

They  call  themselves  Erninenti,  and  support  their 
claims  to  superiority  by  the  ferocity  of  their  manners. 
Bloody  quarrels  and  vindictive  passions,  rage,  jealousy, 
and  revenge  seem  to  reign  among  them  with  untameable 
violence.  They,  among  all  the  people  of  Rome,  are  the 
most  addicted  to  carrying  the  prohibited  knife,  which,  in 
the  paroxysm  of  fury,  they  so  often  plunge  into  each 
other’s  breast. 

I  think  we  are  quite  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  character,  in  one  respect.  Murder  is  generally  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  sudden  impulse  of  ungovernable  passion,  not 
with  the  slow  premeditation  of  deliberate  revenge.  That 
it  is  too  common  a  termination  of  Italian  quarrels,  it  would 
be  vaiu  to  deny ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  however  Eng¬ 
lishmen  may  fall  out,  or  however  angry  they  may  be, 
drunk  or  sober,  they  never  think  of  stabbing,  but  are 
always  content  with  beating  each  other.  But  in  England 
murders  are  generally  committed  in  cold  blood,  and  for 
the  sake  of  plunder.  In  Italy,  they  are  more  frequently 
perpetrated  in  the  moment  of  exasperation,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  passions.  An  Italian  will  pilfer  or 
steal,  cheat  or  defraud  you,  in  any  way  he  can.  He 
would  rob  you  if  he  had  courage  ;  but  he  seldom  murders 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  In  proof  of  this,  almost  all  the  mur¬ 
ders  in  Italy  are  committed  among  the  lower  orders. 
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One  man  murders  another  who  is  as  much  a  beggar  as 
himself.  Whereas,  our  countrymen  walk  about  the  un¬ 
lighted  streets  of  Rome  or  Naples  at  all  hours,  in  perfect 
safety.  I  never  heard  of  one  having  been  attacked — al¬ 
though  the  riches  of  Milor'  Inglesi  are  proverbial.  Among 
the  immense  number  of  English  who  have  lately  travelled 
through  Italy,  though  all  have  been  cheated,  a  few  only 
have  been  robbed  ;  and  of  these,  not  one  has  either  been 
murdered  or  hurt.  1  am  far,  however,  from  thinking  that 
murders  are  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  Italy.  In 
England  they  are  held  in  far  more  abhorrence  ;  they  are 
punished,  not  only  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  but  the 
execrations  of  the  people.  Every  murder  resounds 
through  the  land — it  is  canvassed  in  every  club,  and  told 
by  every  village  fireside  ;  and  inquests,  and  trials,  and 
newspapers,  proclaim  the  lengthened  tale  to  the  world. 
But  in  Italy,  it  is  unpublished,  unnamed,  and  unheeded. 
The  murderer  sometimes  escapes  wholly  unpunished — 
sometimes  he  compounds  for  it,  by  paying  money,  if  he 
ha3  any — and  sometimes  he  is  condemned  to  the  galleys — 
but  he  is  rarely  executed. 

The  Trasteveruii  are  passionately  fond  of  the  game  of 
JWorra.  It  is  played  by  two  men,  and  merel}r  consists  in 
holding  up,  in  rapid  succession,  any  number  of  fingers 
they  please,  calling  out  at  the  same  time  the  number 
their  antagonist  shows.  Nothing,  seemingly,  can  be  more 
simple  or  less  interesting.  Yet,  to  see  them  play,  so  vi¬ 
olent  are  their  gestures,  that  you  would  imagine  them 
possessed  by  some  diabolical  passion.  The  eagerness 
and  rapidity  with  which  they  carry  it  on  render  it  verv 
liable  to  mistake  and  altercation  —  then  phrenzy  fires 
them,  and  too  often  furious  disputes  arise  at  this  trivial 
play,  that  end  in  murder.  Alorra  seems  to  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  JVlicare  Digiiis  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.* 

There  is  another  pastime  among  them  called  La  Ru: 
~ic a,  or  La  Rotuola,  which  seems  to  me  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  an  ancient  Roman  sport — that  of  throwing 
the  discus. 


*  Cic.  Diyin,  11,  41.  Off.  cxi.  23. 
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The  Trastevere  game  consists  in  coiling  a  long  string 
round  a  piece  of  wood,  of  the  shape  of  a  Gloucester 
cheese,  as  tight  as  possible — then  rapidly  untwisting  the 
string,  when  the  wood  flies  off  with  immense  velocity,  and 
the  length  of  its  course  is  the  criterion  of  victory.  This 
diversion  was  prohibited — for  it  sometimes  happened  that 
legs  of  unwary  passengers  were  broken,  by  coining  in 
contact  with  these  bowliDg  machines  ;  but  it  i3  still 
practised,  though  no  longer  in  the  streets  or  public 
roads. 

The  resemblance  of  the  form  of  the  ruzzica  to  that  of 
the  discus,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Trasteverini  as  they 
throw  it,  so  strongly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  discobolus, 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  must  have  taken  its  origin 
from  that  sport. 

They  are  the  only  people  in  Rome  at  all  fond*  of 
dancing,  and  on  the  afternoons  of  Sundays,  and  other  fes- 
ta,  especially  during  the  Carnival  and  about  Easter,  most 
amusiug  exhibitions  may  be  seen,  of  young  handsome 
couples,  in  their  picturesque  holyday  costume,  dancing 
with  an  infinity  of  attitude  and  expression,  in  the  courts 
and  gardens  of  Trastevere. 

Trastevere  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancient  quarter  of 
the  Jews,  and  its  inhabitants,  now,  as  formerly,  bear  no 
very  high  character.* 

The  men  struck  me  as  a  strong  and  vigorous  race  ;  yet 
Trastevere  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy,  and  it  is  certainly 
very  depopulated.  Its  palaces  are  deserted,  and  its  streets 
untrodden.  The  scourge  of  the  malaria  infests  it  in  the 
summer  ;  and  it  is  apparently  for  this  reason  that  they 
have  established  so  many  convents  here,  thinking,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  it  is  no  matter  how  many  nuns  die — and  indeed,  as 
far  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  world  goes,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  for  many  of  them  that  they  had  never 
been  born. 

In  Italy,  a  “  monaiterio"  means  a  nunnery— and  a  “  con- 
vento',  a  monkery  or  a  friary,  which  is  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  application  of  these  names  in  France  and 


*  Martial,!,  i.  Ep.  11®. 
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England.  This  part  of  Rome  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  insalubrious  even  in  ancient  times.  Pliny,*  in 
one  of  his  invectives  against  Regulus,  says,  “he  [Regu- 
lus]  staid  at  his  villa,  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Tiber,  in 
order  to  have  the  malicious  gratification  of  making  people 
visit  it  at  that  unwholesome  season  an  accusation  which, 
by  the  way,  is  no  proof  of  the  philosopher’s  dis¬ 
cernment,  since  Regulus  must  have  done  far  more  injury 
to  his  own  health  by  a  continued  residence,  than  his 
friends  could  have  received  by  their  occasional  visits — 
but  it  is  a  proof  that  the  air  here  was  even  then  reputed 
unhealthy  at  certain  seasons. 

Tacitus,  too,  somewhere  abuses  the  Vatican,  which  is 
a  part  of  Trastevere,  for  its  bad  air.f  As  a  proof  of 
the  discernment  of  the  Popes,  or  the  desire  they  have  to 
send  the  sick  podr  to  a  better  world,  they  have  set  down 
the  great  hospital  of  the  Borgo  San  Spirito  in  the  very 
worst  air  of  this  disreputable  region. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  like  all  the 
other  old  churches  of  Rome,  is  adorned  with  ancient  co¬ 
lumns,  all  of  which  are  of  Oriental  granite;  but  their 
varying  proportions  and  capitals  proclaim  them  to  be  the 
spoils  of  different  Roman  edifices.  There  are  seven  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  of  these  columns  mentioned  by  Wink- 
elman,  which,  instead  of  the  rose,  have  Lilliputian  figures 
of  the  little  god  Harpocrates,  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 
On  the  left  of  the  altar  are  two  ancient  mosaics,  one  of 
which  represents  a  sea  port.  The  roof  is  adorned  with 
a  small  Assumption  in  fresco,  by  Domenichino,  unques¬ 
tionably  a  very  fine  painting  ;  although  it  did  not,  I  own, 
impress  me  with  the  high  admiration  and  delight  which  his 
works  generally  afford  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  on  that  account 
to  undervalue  what  better  judges  than  myself  pronounced 
to  be  equal  to  his  finest  performances. 

If  we  may  believe  the  priests,  this  was  a  public  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  as  early  as  the  beginning  oftne  third  century.  It 


*  Vide  Ep.  ii.  lib.  iv. 

t  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius’s  army,  while  quartered  there,  fell  victims 
to  the  same  fatal  fever  which  still  depopulates  its  precincts.  Tacitus, 
Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  93. 
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might  be  so  ;  for  after  the  death  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.  d.. 
211,)  the  Christians,  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
not  only  enjoyed  toleration,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of 
openly  having  places  of  worship,  but  were  even  high 
in  favour  at  the  Imperial  Court.  It  is  even  asserted,* 
that  Alexander  Severus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  im¬ 
bibed  the  maxims  of  Christ,  and  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  erecting  a  temple  to  him  as  one  of  the  gods. 

In  those  times,  it  is  related,  a  miraculous  fountain  of 
sacred  oil  sprung  up  in  this  church,  and  the  spot  is  still 
marked  with  the  inscription  of  Fons  Olei. 

As  we  had  already  visited  the  Convent  of  Saint  Cecilia 
once,  we  did  not  return  to  it,  but  toiled  on  foot  up  a  long 
and  steep  ascent  to  the  Church  of  Sant’  Onofrio,  where 
the  remains  of  Tasso  repose. 

A  paltry  inscription  on  the  wall  alone  marks  the  spot ; 
for,  neglected  in  death  as  well  as  life,  hi-  ungrateful  coun¬ 
try  has  denied  a  tomb  to  the  poet  whose  memory  is  at 
once  her  glory  and  her  shame.  She  has  not  even, 

“  To  buried  genius  raised  the  tardy  bust.” 

Italy  was  unworthy  of  having  T asso  for  a  son.  But  his 
name  is  worshipped  in  every  land, — his  monument  is 
erected  in  every  heart;  and  though  the  laurel  crown, 
which  never  encircled  his  living  brows,  is  not  suspended 
over  his  grave  ;  no  traveller  from  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth,  will  leave  “  the  Eternal  City,”  without  shed¬ 
ding  a  tear  over  the  stone  that  covers  the  genius  and  the 
sorrows  of  Torquato  Tasso. 

In  this  gloomy  convent  was  passed  the  close  of  a  life 
made  wretched  by  oppression,  by  contumely,  by  poverty, 
and  by  chains  ; — maddened  by  sensibility,  and  cursed  by 
genius.  It  was  by  his  last  request  that  his  remains  were 
buried  here. — “  Buried  here  !”  1  involuntarily  exclaim¬ 
ed,  as  we  gazed  on  the  dark  flag-stone,  trodden  by  every 
vulgar  foot  that  records  the  tale. — And  is  the  genius  that 


*  Vide  Gibbon,  (  Decline  and  Fall,  yol.  ii.  p.  369,)  who  quotes  the 
Augustan  History,  p.  130. 
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awakened  those  strains  of  divine  poesy,  which  will  re; 
sound  through  the  earth  while  it  rolls  in  its  orbit,  really 
buried  here? — Is  the  fancy,  whose  heaven-taught  powers 
erected  such  glowing  visions  of  beauty  and  of  bliss,  sunk 
in  this  narrow  spot  ? — is  the  heart,  whose  blighted  feel¬ 
ings  wept  immortal  tears  through  long  years  of  neglected 
solitude,  and  burst  its  prison  bars,  entombed  beneath  this 
lowly  stone  ? — How  can  we  believe,  that  the  pow'ers 
which  embraced  the  universe,  and  seemed  intended  for 
eternal  duration,  are  thus  shrunk  to  naught;  and  that  in 
this  speck  of  earth  is  all  that  remains  of  Tasso? 

From  the  tomb  of  Tasso  we  might  have  turned  to  the 
frescos  of  Domenichino  in  the  portico,  which  have  for 
their  subject  the  miracles  of  Saint  Jerome;  but  one 
glance  at  their  worn  and  washed-out  appearance  sufficed; 
and  with  some  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  land 
where  the  fanaticism  and  the  miracles  of  saints  are  ho¬ 
noured  and  commemorated,  while  taste  and  genius  are  op¬ 
pressed  and  forgotten — we  gave  one  glance  to  the  poet’s 
grave,  and  left  the  convent  of  San  Onofrio.* 

We  again  climbed  the  steep  sides  of  Mount  Janiculus 
to  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and  from  the  terrace  in  front  of 
it,  which  seems  to  overhang  Rome,  we  enjoyed  the  finest 
view  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  City  I  had  yet  beheld. 

Beneath  us  were  spread  its  massive  ruins,  over¬ 
shadowed  with  the  dark  pine  and  cypress — its  deserted 
mounts,  its  fallen  temples,  its  splendid  basilicas,  its  gor¬ 
geous  palaces,  and  its  cloistered  convents  ;  even  the 
proud  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  lay  at  our  feet — the  magnitude 
of  the  Vatican  was  shrunk  to  nothing ;  far  over  its  glow- 


*  These  nearly  obliterated  frescos  of  Domenichino,  of  which,  on  care¬ 
ful  examination,  I  found  the  outline  still  visible,  represent  the  Baptism  of 
St.  .Jerome, — St.  Jerome  tempted  by  the  devil,  who  is  rolling  on  the 
ground,  and  scratching  his  head  in  despairing  perplexity  what  next  to 
essay  against  the  virtue  of  the  saiut, — and  St.  Jerome  scourged  by  an  An¬ 
gel,  an  event  which  is  gravely  asserted  to  have  happened,  though  why  the 
saint  was  chastised  in  this  extraordinary  way  I  could  not  learn.  I  after¬ 
wards  saw,  in  a  house  adjoining  the  church,  a  Madonna  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  unquestionably  original  ;  to  which,  being  unprovided  at  our  first 
visit  with  a  Cardinal’s  pass  of  entrance  to  convents,  we  were,  as  females, 
refused  admittance. 
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iog  gardens  and  depths  of  cypress  shade,  the  eye  wan¬ 
dered,  delighted,  to  the  majesty  of  Monte  Cave,  the  sto¬ 
ried  Alban  Mount,  hung  with  ancient  woods  ; — to  the 
purple  hues  that  painted  the  Sabine  Hills,  on  whose  shel¬ 
tered  sides  reposed  Tivoli,  Frescati,  and  Palestrina,  as  if 
inviting  our  approach  ;  and  to  “  gli  Alpestri  dossid ’  Apen- 
nino ,”  whose  snowy  summits  terminated  the  view. 

But  I  am  forgetting,  in  the  delight  of  retrospection, 
how  insufferable  is  description,  and  how  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the  beauty  of  any  pros¬ 
pect. 

I  turned  from  this  enchanting  scene,  slowly  and  re¬ 
luctantly,  to  enter  the  ugly  old  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  for  which  the  finest  picture  in  the  world,  the 
Transfiguration,  was  originally  painted — but  fortunately, 
both  for  its  preservation  and  the  just  display  of  its  unap¬ 
proached  perfection,  it  is  no  longer  here. 

The  flagellation  of  Christ,  designed  with  all  the  energy 
and  correctness  of  Buonarotti,  and  painted  with  all  the 
vivid  colouring  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  still  adorns  one 
of  these  obscure  chapels. 

I  believe  Mr.  Angerstein’s  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
which  was  also  designed  and  painted  by  the  united 
powers  of  the  same  great  masters  of  design  and  colouring, 
was  taken  from  this  church. 

In  the  cloister  of  the  convent,  there  is  a  small  modern 
circular  Doric  Temple,  erected  by  Bramante,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  and  expense  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
on  the  spot  which  tradition  points  out,  as  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Prince  ol  the  apostles. 

Small  and  simple  as  this  little  building  is,  Bramante 
has  contrived  to  make  it  a  proof  that  the  best  of  Italian 
architects  (and  he  was  the  best)  would  have  succeeded 
as  ill  in  temples  as  they  have  done  in  churches. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  complete  contrast  in  architec¬ 
tural  beauty — it  is  curious  to  see  in  how  many  particu¬ 
lars,  small  and  great,  modern  Catholic  churches  corres¬ 
pond  to  ancient  Pagan  temples.  It  is  not  only  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  statues,  in  the  plan  and  the  decorations,  in 
which  we  might  be  glad  to  trace  even  a  closer  resem¬ 
blance — but  it  is  in  the  plurality  of  gods,  in  the  tvorship 
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of  images,  in  the  holy  places,  in  the  real  presence,  in  the 
altars  and  votive  offerings,  in  the  holy  water,  in  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  ceremonies,  in  the  pompons  possessions,  in  the 
refuge  of  sanctuaries, — in  all  that  we  see,  hear,  and  do, 
—that  we  might  almost  as  well  be  in  a  Pagan  as  in  a 
Christian  temple.  Even  the  glory  that  surrounds  the 
heads  of  saints  formerly  encircled  the  statues  of  gods. 
Images  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  of  Fortune  and  Pallas,  had 
this  nimbus,  or  halo  of  light,  round  their  heads — and  it 
seems  afterwards  to  have  become  common.*  The  Vir¬ 
gin  is  often  represented  with  the  crescent,  as  the  symbol 
of  chastity — exactly  like  Diana  of  old. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  the  door-ways  of  ancient  tem¬ 
ples,  like  those  of  all  the  Italian  churches,  were  closed 
with  a  heavy  curtain,  f  But  we  should  never  be  done, 
if  we  were  to  go  through  the  parallel  between  them  in  all 
Its  minutiae. 

And  here  I  gladly  finish  this  hasty  and  perhaps  imper¬ 
fect  survey  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  with  the  fullest  con¬ 
viction  that  you  will  not  complain  of  its  brevity,  however 
you  may  suffer  under  its  tediousness — that  what  is  dull  in 
investigation,  cannot  possibly  be  amusing  in  description  ; 
and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  you  to  listen  with 
pleasure,  to  the  description  of  what  I  could  not  see  with 
patience. 


LETTER  LIU. 

FOUNTAINS. 

From  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  we  finished  our 
weary  visitation  of  churches,  and,  1  believe,  almost  made 
a  vow  never  to  enter  another  as  long  as  we  lived,  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  we  walked  to  the  Fontana  Paolina. 


*  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  §  37. 
t  Winkelman,  sur  1’Arch.  §  64. 
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Long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  the  rushing  of  its 
mighty  waters  stole  gradually  upon  our  ear  ;  but  the 
sound  did  not  sufficiently  prepare  us  for  the  sight,  and 
we  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment  to  behold  three 
noble  cascades,  falling  in  foam  into  an  immense  basin, 
whose  surface  was  agitated  like  the  waves  of  a  lake  by 
their  concussion. 

The  beautiful  solitude  of  its  situation,  surrounded  by 
a  deep  evergreen  shade,  and  yet  commanding  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  prospects  over  the  whole  of  Rome,  and 
the  plain  of  theCampagna,  bounded  only  by  the  romantic 
heights  of  the  distant  Apennines,  is  one  of  its  greatest 
charms. 

The  Fontana  Paolino,  by  a  whimsical  coincidence, 
combines  the  names  of  its  architect  and  maker,  Fontana, 
and  Paolo  V.  I  never  could  forgive  that  good-for-nothing 
old  Pope,  for  despoiling  the  Forum  of  Nerva  of  its  pre¬ 
cious  remains,  to  ornament  the  tasteless  fabric  which  the 
joint  skill  of  himself  and  his  builder  has  raised.  Two 
dragons’  heads,  fixed  on  each  side  of  them,  and  which, 
instead  of  fire,  spout  out  insignificant  streams  of  water, 
contribute  to  spoil  the  fine  effect  of  these  beautiful  cas¬ 
cades,  which  have  no  parallel  even  in  Rome.  Nothing, 
indeed,  strikes  a  stranger  with  more  just  admiration  on 
his  arrival  in  this  capital  of  the  world,  than  the  immense 
numbers  of  fountains,  which  pour  forth  their  unceasing 
flow  of  waters  on  every  side.  It  is  a  luxury,  the  full 
value  of  which  cannot  be  felt  but  in  such  a  climate  as 
this  ;  and  those  only  who  have  known  that  delicious  mo-  ' 
ment,  when  the  blaze  of  the  summer-day  fades  at  last  in 
the  golden  clouds  of  evening,  can  understand  the  volup¬ 
tuous  delight  with  which,  in  its  hushed  hour  of  stillness 
and  repose,  you  listen  to  the  music  of  their  dashing  mur¬ 
mur,  and  rest  beside  their  freshness. 

The  beautiful  fountains  that  play  before  the  grand 
front  of  St.  Peter’s  alone,  of  all  those  of  Rome,  satisfied 
my  imagination,  and  delighted  my  taste.  I  know  not 
how  to  describe  to  you  their  beauty  ;  but  visit  them,  In 
the  repose  of  evening,  when  that  moon  which  here  shines 
like  a  brighter  planet,  walks  in  her  glory  through  the 
heavens, — when  the  stars  awake  their  mysterious  fires, 
Von.  II.  K 
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and  the  soft  moon-beam  falis  upon  the  lines  of  the  Gre 
cian  columns — on  the  swelling  grandeur  of  the  majestic 
dome,  the  full  height  of  the  ancient  obelisk,  and  the 
sweep  of  the  circling  colonnades, — when  it  brings  every 
beauty  into  view,  throws  every  defect  into  shade — when 
the  freshness  of  the  new-born  breeze  fans  the  cheek  with 
its  voluptuous  breath,  and  the  voice  of  the  falling  waters 
soothes  the  soul  to  rest ; — visit  them  then,  and  you  will 
feel  their  enchantment. 

To  describe,  or  to  listen  to  the  description  of  all  the 
principal  fountains  of  Rome,  would  indeed  be  a  terrific 
task.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  all  deficient  in  that 
greatest  of  beauties,  which,  though  it  would  seem  the 
easiest  to  be  found,  is  always  the  last  attained — the 
beauty  of  simplicity  ;  and  which  U  to  the  fine  arts,  what 
action  is  to  the  orator, — the  first,  the  second,  and  the 
third  requisite. 

The  fountain  of  Trevi  has  been  renowned  through  the 
world,  and  so  highly  extolled,  that  my  expectations  were 
raised  to  the  highest  stretch  ;  and  great  was  my  disap¬ 
pointment  when  1  was  taken  into  a  little  dirty,  confined, 
miserable  piazza,  nearly  filled  up  with  one  large  palace, 
beneath  which  spouted  out  a  variety  of  tortuous  stream¬ 
lets,  that  are  made  to  gurgle  over  artificial  rocks,  and  to 
bathe  the  bodies  of  various  sea-horses,  tritons,  and  other 
marble  monsters,  which  are  sprawling  about  in  it.  After 
some  cogitation,  you  discover,  they  are  trying  to  draw 
Neptune  on,  who,  though  stuck  up  in  a  niche  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  wall,  as  if  meant  to  be  stationary,  is  standing  at  the 
same  time  with  his  feet  on  a  sort  of  car,  as  if  intended  to 
be  riding  over  the  waters. 

Now,  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  in  very  bad  taste.  I 
have  no  objections  to  the  monarch  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
sea, — to  tritons,  or  river  gods,  or  any  other  description 
of  these  creatures,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture,  where 
all  is  equally  fictitious,  and  consequently  all  in  unison ; 
but  it  strikes  me  as  an  outrage  upon  probability  and  taste, 
to  have  real  water  and  artificial  monsters,  and  to  see  sea¬ 
horses  and  men  carved  of  stone,  sitting  immovable  in 
the  pure  living  stream.  Indeed,  the  copious  quantity 
and  pellucid  clearness  of  the  water,  is  the  only  beauty 
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that  I  could  see  in  the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  so  much  water  to  less  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  contrivers  of  this  fountain  have  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  they  have  done  their  utmost,  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  palace  they  have  built  above  it,  and  the  colossal 
statues  they  have  stuck  up  in  it,  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  effect  of  the  immensity  and  the  grandeur  of 
such  a  body  of  water. 

This  water  is  the  delicious  Acqua  Vergine,  the  same 
that  flowed  into  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  was 
brought  by  M.  Agrippa  for  the  use  of  his  baths.  Modern 
Rome  is  chiefly  supplied  with  it ;  although  the  Fontana 
Felice,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  is  said  by  some  to  be  of  still 
finer  quality. 

That  Fountain  is  called  “  Felice,”  because  Sixtus  V. 
who  built  it,  was  called  Fra  Felix  in  the  cloister  ;  an  aus¬ 
picious  name,  which  augured  well  the  fortunes  of  him 
who  was  raised  from  the  station  of  a  shepherd  boy  to  a 
throne,*  and  not  only  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  but  to  be  a 
ruler  of  princes.  It  is  also  called  Fontana  di  Termini, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian. 

It  represents  Moses  striking  the  rock, — or  rather 
Moses  does  not  strike  the  rock,  nor  is  there  a  rock  to 
strike;  but  it  is  supposed  he  does  ;  and  he  stands  in  one 
niche  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and  Aaron  and  Gideon,  or 
some  such  superfluous  persons,  are  stationed  in  others, 
amidst  bass-reliefs. 

What  have  four  lions,  either  ancient  or  modern,  to  do 
with  spouting  out  water  ?  and  what  business  have  they 
here  ?  Two  of  these  lions,  formed  of  basalt,  are  of 
Egyptian  extraction,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  captives  to  Rome,  when  Augustus  returned  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  The  poor  animals  were  taken 
from  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  to  perform  this  unna¬ 
tural  employment.  Rams’  heads,  lions,  masks,  all  kinds 
of  mouths,  were  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients  as 
well  as  the  moderns.  We  seem  to  have  kept  all  their 
absurdities  in  addition  to  our  own. 


*  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  tend¬ 
ed  his  father’s  flocks. 
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The  front  of  the  Fontana  cii  Termini  is  built  of  large 
masses  of  Travertine,  adorned  with  little  columns  of 
marble,  and  surmounted  with  a  long  inscription ;  the 
whole  is  weighed  down  with  a  cumbrous  attic,  and  is 
much  admired. 

In  the  Piazza  Navona  are  three  fountains  ;  the  centre 
one  supports  the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus  of  Ca- 
racalla.  It  consists  of  a  great  mass  of  artificial  rock,  to 
which  are  chained  four  river  gods — a  truly  Bernini  idea! 
He  has  not  placed  them  at  rest,  in  the  recumbent,  medi¬ 
tative,  classical  posture  of  river  gods,  but  fastened  them 
in  the  most  uneasy  attitudes,  and  unnatural  contortions; 
and  in  order  to  show  proper  contempt  for  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Borromini,  who  built  the  front  of  St.  Agnes’s 
church,  the  two  water  deities  on  the  side  next  it  are  made 
to  throw  up  their  eyes  to  it  in  the  shrinking  attitude  of 
terror,  as  if  expecting  it  to  fall  upon  them.  But  the 
Church  of  St.  Agnes  stands  where  it  did,  and  has  no 
appearance  of  moving  ;  so  that  the  alarm  of  these  huge 
creatures  seems  only  ludicrous  and  cowardly.  If  they 
had  held  up  their  hands  and  eyes  at  its  ugliness,  1  should 
have  had  some  sympathy  with  them  ;  but  of  its  stability 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  reason  to  doubt.  From  each 
of  these  colossal  river  gods,  springs  his  own  dribbling 
stream.  You  see  at  once  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which 
some  stupid  people  imagined  had  never  yet  been  traced 
— and  the  Danube  spouts  out  his  mighty  waters,  in  force 
sufficient  to  fill  a  moderate-sized  bucket.  After  a  short 
course  down  the  sides  of  the  artificial  rock,  the  four  great 
rivers  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  are  lost  in 
the  basih  of  the  fountain,  which  represents  the  Ocean. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  is,  besides,  a  cavern  in 
the  rock,  in  which  a  lion  and  a  horse  reside  in  the  most 
amicable  manner  possible  ;  though  what  they  do  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  1  do  not  exactly  comprehend. 
This  fountain  is  contrived  so  as  to  overflow  annually  ;  and 
during  the  burning  heats  of  summer,  for  a  few  evenings 
in  the  month  of  August,  it  is  the  delight  of  the  people  of 
Rome  to  drive  about  among  its  waters,  which  fill  the 
Piazza  Navona.  It  was  suggested  by  an  ingenious  friend 
of  mine,  that  this  custom  was  probably  the  remains  of 
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the  sports  of  the  Naumachia,  exhibited  at  the  annual 
games  in  honour  of  the  gods,  at  this  very  period  of  the 
year,  and  in  this  very  spot,  which  was  the  ancient  Circus 
Agonalis. 

There  is  a  much-admired  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  upon  a  design  of  Bernini’s,  in  which  a  stone  Tri¬ 
ton  sits  upon  four  dolphins,  and  throws  up  the  water  from 
a  large  shell.  But  the  prettiest  of  these  minor  fountains, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Tartaruche,  in  the  Piazza 
Mattei,  in  which  four  bronze  figure*,  in  singularly  grace¬ 
ful  attitudes,  support  a  vase,  from  which  the  water  flows. 
It  derives  its  name  from  four  tortoises  that  adorn  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  admire  with  fond  admiration,  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  Rome  ;  not  that  as  fountains  I  think  them  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  but  that  falling  water,  in  ample  quantity,  must  be 
beautiful  in  a  climate  like  this,  where  its  sound,  even  in 
winter,  is  so  sweet  to  the  senses.  I  love  to  repose  my 
fancy  upon  the  three  noble  cascades  that  are  poured 
forth  at  the  Fontana  Paolina  ;  the  copious  streams  which 
burst  from  the  rocks  of  the  Fountain  of  Trevi ;  and  those 
silver  fountains  that  throw  high  in  air  their  glittering 
showers,  within  the  grand  colonnades  of  St.  Peter’s. 
These  are  beautiful ;  but  for  all  the  ugly  statues  of  mon¬ 
sters  and  men, — sea-horses  and  dragons, — prophets  and 
lions, — and  fishes  and  gods, — I  hold  them  in  utter  abhor¬ 
rence,  a3  well  as  the  clumsy  and  hideous  buildings  erected 
above  them. 


LETTER  LIV. 

VATICAN  LIBRARY. 

The  Vatican  Library  is  called  the  largest  in  the 
world  ;  not  that  it  contains  the  most  books,  but  the 
most  space  ;  for  although  it  has  been  formed  ever  since 
the  days  of  Hilary,  Pope  and  Saint,  and  been  augmented 
by  the  accumulation  of  several  subsequent  Popes  and 
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Saints  ;  and  has  received  the  entire  libraries  of  various 
kings  and  cardinals,  (among  others,  that  of  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina  of  Sweden,)  and  part  of  the  Library  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  of  Constantinople — yet,  alter  all,  I  am  assured, 
by  what  I  believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  it  scarcely 
possesses  lorty  thousand  volumes,  although  the  amount 
is  generally  stated  at  double  that  number. 

The  collection  of  manuscripts  is,  however,  extremely 
rare  and  valuable,  and  amounts  to  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand.  Some  of  these  are  very  curious.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Yirgil,  with  its  costume  paintings  of  the  Trojans 
and  Latins,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
age  of  Constantine  ;  the  Terence,  with  its  paintings  of 
Masks,  of  nearly  as  ancient  date ;  the  manuscript  of 
Pliny,  with  its  pictured  Noah’s  ark  of  animals;  Henry 
VIII. ’s  Letters  to  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  his  Treatise  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  which  he  presented  to  Leo  X.,  and  in 
return  received  the  title  of  Defender  of  that  Faith  which 
he  was  so  soon  to  overthrow  ;  the  Tasso  and  Dante,  and 
an  infinity  of  others, — interesting  as  they  are,  have  been 
already  so  often  described,  that  I  shall  abstain  from  any 
observation  upon  them.* 

The  only  access  to  the  Library  is  from  the  Museum. 
The  great  door,  which  is  of  bronze,  and  very  magnifi¬ 
cent,  seems  intended  for  ornament  rather  than  use,  for  it 
is  never  opened.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  a  small 
door,  which  opens  into  the  office  of  the  seven  clerks,  or 
writers  of  the  principal  European  languages,  who  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  library.  A  cardinal  is  always  the  nominal 
librarian,  and  this  room  is  hung  with  the  portraits  of 
these  Cardinali  Bibliotecarj,  among  which  there  is  one 
by  Domenichino. 

Passing  on  through  an  ante-room,  you  enter  a  hall  two 
hundred  feet  by  fifty,  entirely  painted  in  fresco,  with  co¬ 
lours  so  glaring,  and  contrasts  so  violent,  that  it  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  an  immense  China  bowl.  This  capacious 


*  Since  the  author  left  Rome,  a  discovery  hsC?  been  made  by  the  Abate 
Maio,  of  a  part  of  the  lost  books  of  Cicero  De  Republica,  upon  which 
some  of  St.  Augustin’s  treatises  have  been  written — but  the  original  MS.  , 
though  much  mutilated  is  said  to  be  still  legible., 
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apartment  contains  no  visible  sign  of  books,  and  indeed 
you  may  walk  through  the  whole  Vatican  Library  with¬ 
out  seeing  one  :  for  they  are  shut  up  in  wooden  presses, 
which  may  conceal  either  great  wealth  or  great  poverty. 

In  this  hall  there  is  a  column  of  most  beautiful  Oriental 
alabaster,  spirally  fluted,  brought  from  the  Baths  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  near  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  and 
erected  upon  a  pedestal  of  verde  antico.  The  capital  is 
unfortunately  lost. 

Here  also  are  two  small  Etruscan  cinerary  urns,  of 
terra  cotta,  with  the  common  sepulchral  bass  relief  of  the 
fratricidal  combat  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices. 

On  either  side  of  them  appear  their  guardian  spirits, 
who,  the  Etruscans  supposed,  never  left  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  here,  they  re¬ 
present  the  Furies,  who  urged  on  the  royal  brothers  to 
this  sanguinary  combat,  and  who  stand  exulting  over  their 
victims,  flapping  their  long  wings.  But  the  Etruscan 
Deities  are  generally  winged.  Minerva  is  represented 
on  an  Etruscan  monument  like  Mercury,  with  wings 
both  on  her  heels  and  shoulders  ;  and  Venus,  Diana,  and 
several  others,  have  the  same  attributes. 

We  were  shown  the  remnant  of  a  piece  of  cloth  of  As¬ 
bestos,  found  in  a  sarcophagus  on  the  Appian  Way, 
which  the  man  who  exhibited  it,  assured  us  was  quite 
indestructible  by  fire  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  very 
consistently  lamented  that  it  was  reduced  almost  to 
nothing,  by  having  been  so  often  burnt.  The  fact  is, 
that  to  a  certain  degree  it  resists  the  action  of  fire,  and 
it  was  therefore  used  by  the  Romans  to  collect  the  ashes 
of  the  wealthy  dead. 

Having  conceived  this  hall  to  be  the  whole  library, 
great  was  my  surprise  to  behold  at  its  extremity,  on 
either  hand,  a  long  gallery  open  upon  me  in  almost  in¬ 
terminable  perspective.*  I  actually  stood  mute  with 
astonishment — a  rare  effect  on  the  female  mind — and 
like  the  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  scarcely 
knew  which  gallery  to  take. 


*  We  afterwards  learned  that  it  is  1200  English  feet  in  length. 
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The  one  is  terminated  by  the  Sacred,  the  other  by  the 
Profane  Cabinet,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them ;  the 
first  being  a  collection  of  Christian,  the  last  of  Pagan 
antiquities. 

On  our  way  to  the  former,  we  encountered  the  statue 
of  St.  Hyppolitus,  with  a  modern  head,  but  a  body  of 
undoubted  authenticity,  and  unquestionably  the  most  an¬ 
cient  statue  of  a  Christian  extant.  It  is  a  work  of  the 
age  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  was  dug  out  of  the  cata¬ 
combs.  Opposite  to  him  sits  Aristides — not  the  ancient 
philosopher — but  a  rhetorician  of  degenerate  days — 
whose  statue  bears  no  more  comparison  to  that  Aristides 
we  had  so  lately  admired  at  Naples,*  than  does  his  fame 
to  that  of  the  Grecian  Sage  ;  and  we  passed  him  without 
one  tribute  of  respect  or  admiration. 

The  Sacred  Cabinet  consists  of  curiosities  taken  from 
the  catacombs — laborious  carvings  of  Madonnas  in  ivory 
— little  pictures  of  saints  on  gilt  grounds — bass  reliefs  of 
the  barbarous  ages,  representing  martyrdoms — instru¬ 
ments  used  in  martyrising  the  early  Christians,  and  a  long 
et  cetera  of  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  articles.  There  are 
a  number  of  red  velvet  jewel  cases — empty  ;  the  French 
having  carried  off  all  the  precious  stones  they  could 

find,  without  any  regard  to  their  sanctity  ;  so  that  the 
ear-rings  and  broaches  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  in  all 
probability,  are  now  adorning  the  belles  and  elegantes  of 
Paris. 

The  adjoining  chamber  of  the  Papyrus  is  the  most 
beautiful  little  bijou  I  ever  beheld.  Its  architecture  and 
decoration  are  by  Raphael  Mengs,  who  was  employed 
by  Clement  XIV.  to  make  it,  and  to  paint  the  roof  infresco. 
He  has  represented  History  writing  on  the  wings  of 
Time,  and  Fame  hovering  in  the  air,  and  sounding  forth 
to  the  world  the  deeds  she  records.  The  composition 
is  not^  perhaps,  very  learned,  but  the  figure  of  Time  is 

fine,  and  the  colouring,  when  compared  with  the  horri¬ 
ble  daubing  of  the  present  French  and  Italian  schools, 
deserves  the  greatest  praise. 


*  Found  in  Herculaneum.  One  of  the  finest  statues  in  the  world. 
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Mengs,  like  many  other  artists,  was  too  much  cried 
up  in  his  lifetime,  and  cried  down  since  his  death. 

The  pavement  of  this  superb  little  apartment  is  of  the 
richest  marbles ;  the  walls  are  encrusted  with  giallo  and 
verde  antico ,  with  porphyry  and  pilasters  of  Oriental 
granite  of  the  highest  polish  ;  and  the  whole  decoration 
is  as  much  distinguished  by  taste  as  magnificence. 

The  Papyrus  manuscripts,  which  consist  of  ancient 
volumes  unrolled,  are  enclosed  in  the  walls  in  long  co¬ 
lumns  under  glass.  They  are  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  centuries,  in  Greek  and  in  Latin ;  but  in  matter 
are  of  little  interest.  When  closely'examined,  the  pa¬ 
pyrus  has  the  appearance  of  waxed  cloth. 

The  library,  at  this  extremity,  has  been  extended  by 
the  present  Pope,  who  has  added  some  rooms,  in  which 
the  books  can  actually  be  seen,  and  even  got  at.  He 
has  also  formed  a  narrow  little  gallery,  the  walls  of 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  inscriptions  in  terra  cotta , 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  entirely  lost.  1  am  sorry 
I  can  give  you  no  account  of  them,  my  attention  having 
been  entirely  engrossed  by  some  Etruscan,  or,  more 
properly,  Grecian  vases,  of  singular  beauty.  An  immense 
number  of  vases  are  ranged  on  the  top  of  the  book¬ 
cases,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  gallery  ;  but  these 
are  by  far  the  largest  and  finest,  and,  indeed,  surpass 
any  I  have  seen,  except  the  unrivalled  collection  at 
Naples. 

This  library  possesses  a  very  fine  cabinet  of  medals, 
which  was  carried  off,  and  has  been  restored,  by  the 
French  ;  but  it  is  still  in  such  complete  confusion,  that 
it  cannot  be  inspected. 

There  is,  too,  attached  to  the  library,  a  whole  cham¬ 
ber  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  prints,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  particular  order  for  admittance,  and 
in  another  chamber,  are  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  to  which  there  is  no  admittance  at  all. 

We  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  this  immense  gal¬ 
lery  to  the  Profane  Cabinet,  at  the  other  extremity,  which 
contains  a  most  entertaining  collection  of  antiques. 
Some  of  the  bronzes,  especially,  are  extremely  curious 
and  rare.  T  wo  bronze  heads,  from  their  singular  beauty, 
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first  catch  the  eye  ;  and  also,  but  from  an  opposite 
cause,  a  bronze  Etruscan  figure  with  the  bulla,  or  amu¬ 
let,  about  his  neck,  bearing  an  Etruscan  inscription,  a 
part  of  which  has  been  deciphered,  signifying  that  it 
was  a  votive  statue.  It  is  very  much  in  what  we  should 
call  Chinese  taste  ;  the  iorm  and  features,  as  well  as  the 
style,  bear  a  near  approach  to  it.  There  are  numbers 
of  Penates  ;  of  those  long-legged,  spindly,  little  bronze 
figures,  with  enormous  casques,  exactly  like  cocked  hats, 
on  their  heads,  which  abound  in  every  Museum.  Among 
these  I  saw  the  Egyptian  Sethos ,  dressed  in  a  tunic,  and 
armed  with  a  shield  and  a  long  sword,  which,  I  think, 
precisely  answers  to  the  description  of  the  Secutor .*  I 
observed  some  types  for  stamping — so  close  an  approach 
to  types  for  printing,  that  I  cannot  but  marvel  how  the 
ancients  missed  that  invaluable  invention. 

There  are  several  lead  water-pipes,  marked  with  the 
plumbers’  names  :  but  I  might  write  a  little  volume,  were 
I  to  particularize  one  half  of  the  curiosities  I  observed. 
I  will,  therefore,  pass  over  the  most  complete  collection 
of  kitchen  and  household  utensils  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
many  exquisite  little  pieces  of  art  in  gems,  bronze,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  thing  in  the  whole,  of  its 
kind,  is  the  long  hair  of  a  Roman  lady,  found  in  a  tomb 
on  the  Appian  Way,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is 
strange  how  it  alone  should  have  escaped  the  common 
doom,  and  be,  I  may  say,  the  sole  physical  remnant  of 
hundreds  of  generations.  Their  bones,  their  ashes,  their 
every  vestige  of  mortality,  have  all  vanished  ;  not  even 
the  paring  of  a  nail,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  left  of  all  that 
lived  and  died  in  the  long  ages  of  Roman  glory  or  dege¬ 
neracy — except  these  tresses  ;  which  still  remain  brown 
and  unchanged,  as  when  their  beauty  first  pleased  the 
eye  of  her  whom  they  adorned. 


*  The  Secutores  were  one  of  the  kinds  of  gladiators.  They  fought 
with  the  Retiaril,  who  endeavoured  to  entangle  them  by  throwing  their 
net  over  their  head,  while  the  Secutores  pursued  them  to  prevent  their 
purpose,  and  slay  them. — Vide  Isidor.  xviii.  56. 
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LETTER  LV. 

THE  SISTINA  CHAPEL — THE  LAST  JUDGMENT — MI¬ 
CHAEL  ANGELO — THE  PAOLINA  CHAFEL — SALA  BOR¬ 
GIA. 

The  French,  in  permanently  placing  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  portable  productions  cf  art  at  Paris,  would  have 
committed  an  irreparable  injury  to  sculpture  and  painting; 
for,  by  removing  the  apparent  strongest  temptations  to 
artists  to  travel  through  Italy,  they  would  have  excluded 
the  majority  of  them  from  the  true  schools  of  art,  which 
are  the  frescos  of  ancient  masters,  and  the  innumerable 
and  unremovable  works  of  Grecian  sculpture,  (espe¬ 
cially  bassi  rilievi ;)  to  the  study  of  which,  painting  it¬ 
self  owes  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful  in  its  design,  con¬ 
ception,  and  execution. 

There  is  no  part  of  Italy  that  does  not  present  a  field 
of  study.  Bologna,  Florence,  Venice,  Naples,*  and  even 
Genoa  and  Milan,  abound  in  instruction  and  delight. 
But  Rome  surpasses  all.  Here,  at  every  step,  the  artist 
will  drink  in  instruction,  that  years  of  study  could  not 
give  him  in  our  Gothic  countries.  If  he  has  taste  or  ge¬ 
nius,  here  it  must  develope  itself,  and  find  in  every  sur¬ 
rounding  object  aliment  for  its  growing  powers. 

The  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  the  Cap¬ 
itol,  and  the  Villa  Albani,  with  innumerable  statues,  bass 
reliefs,  and  fragments  of  exquisite  sculpture,  that  meet 
the  eye  at  every  turn— -the  frescos  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Annibal  Carrachi,  Guido,  Domenichino,  and 
Guercino~all  these,  and  far  more,  does  Rome  contain. 
Until  you  know  these  frescos,  you  cannot  know  what 
painting  is.  From  these  alone  can  you  understand  the 


*  Naples  for  the  sculptor,  Bologna  andVcnice  for  the  painter,  and  Flo¬ 
rence  for  both,  are  inestimable  schools.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
though  the  sculptor  may  be  excused  the  study  of  painting,  the  paintercan 
never  sufficiently  study  sculpture. 
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true  principles,  powers,  and  perfection  of  the  art.  Ex¬ 
perience  only  can  make  this  be  felt.  Thousands  who 
behold  the  Transfiguration  never  dream  that  they  see  the 
least  part  of  Raphael.  Hence  the  student,  satisfied  with 
the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  would  rarely  have  explored 
Europe  to  visit  the  forgo-tten  treasures  of  Italy. 

The  French  only  lopped  a  few  branches  of  the  tree  of 
art — they  could  not  remove  its  root  and  stem. 

But,  independent  of  the  inconceivable  mine  of  instruc¬ 
tion  contained  in  those  models,  which  must  be  fixtures 
here,  the  artist  will  here  find  a  finer  nature.  Forms, 
whose  contour  and  symmetry  far  surpass  in  perfection 
those  of  our  ungenial  climates  ;  whose  attitudes  and  ex¬ 
pression,  untaught  grace,  and  classical  beauty,  I  have 
often  thought  even  approach  the  ideal, — continually 
meet  his  sight  ;  and  their  study  must  give  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation  new  combinations  of  all  that  can  constitute  per¬ 
fection. 

To  return  to  the  frescos,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
justly  estimated  at  the  first  glance.  I  imagine  no  one 
can  now  see  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  extreme  disappointment.  It  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  it  at  all.  The  architect  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  has  so  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude 
the  light,  that,  unless  when  the  sun  shines  unclouded, 
high  in  the  meridian,  the  attempt  is  vain  ;  and  even  then, 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  innumerable  tapers,  during 
three  centuries,  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  its 
beauties  are  now  obscured.  Besides  this,  a  huge,  high, 
red  velvet  canopy,  lifts  its  awkward  back  from  the  altar 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  picture,  breaking  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  spoiling  the  effect  ot  the  whole. 

We  had  interest  enough  with  some  of  the  red-legged 
race  to  get  this  machine  removed,  for  our  especial  be¬ 
nefit,  during  two  or  three  days  ;  but  until  a  Pope  of  taste 
shall  wear  the  tiara,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  car¬ 
ried  off  altogether. 

The  common  engraving — bad  as  it  is,  for  a  good  one 
is  still  a  desideratum, — will  give  youJa  far  clearer  idea 
of  this  celebrated  fresco  than  the  most  laboured  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing, 
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that  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  chapel,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  High  in  the 
centre,  is  Christ  judging  the  world,  in  the  very  act  of 
denouncing  to  the  wicked  beneath,  on  his  left  hand,  that 
tremendous  sentence — Go,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.”  While  glory 
ineffable  surrounds  his  head,  and  saints  and  beatified 
spirits  hover  around  him,  the  heavenly  ministers  of  di¬ 
vine  vengeance  are  hurling  the  condemned  downwards 
to  the  bottomless  abyss.  Their  last  uplifted  looks  to 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  them  for  ever, — the 
ghastly  fear  depicted  on  their  countenances, — and  their 
desperate  struggles  of  resistance,  are  horrible  beyond 
conception. 

At  this  corner  oi  the  picture,  at  the  bottom,  is  repre¬ 
sented  Charon,  ferrying  them  in  his  boat  over  the  dark 
waters  of  Styx,  and  driving  the  reluctant  spirits  out  with 
his  oar,  exactly  as  Dante  describes  him — 

“  Batte  col  remo  qualuoque  s’adagia.” 

The  depths  of  hell  open  on  its  brink,  and  yelling  de¬ 
mons,  with  diabolical  gestures,  and  girt  with  hissing 
snakes  and  scorpions,  such  as  even  Dante’s  imagination 
could  scarcely  have  conjured  up,  stretch  forth  their  fiery 
arms  to  seize  their  trembling  victims. 

On  the  other  hand,  around  the  throne  of  glory,  angels 
are  sounding  the  golden  trumpet,  at  which  the  dead 
arise.  Their  lifeless  reanimating  forms,  half  lifted  from 
the  grave,  are  so  finely  designed,  that,  unnatural  as  is 
the  subject,  they  seem  to  come  to  life  before  your  eyes. 
Others,  disencumbered  of  their  mortal  clay,  are  ascend¬ 
ing  into  heaven,  and  angels  stooping  from  the  clouds,  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  light  and  glory. 

The  grand  and  prominent  figure  of  the  Judge  and  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world,  instantly  strikes  the  eye,  serves  as 
the  dividing  point  of  the  picture,  and  gives  to  the  com¬ 
position  clearness,  grandeur,  and  effect.  Above  his 
head,  the  fleeting  forms  of  angels  are  seen  bearing  the 
symbols  of  his  passion.  St.  Bartholomew,  below,  offers 
up  his  skin,  the  symbol  of  his  martyrdom ;  and  the 
Vol.  II.  L 
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figures  of  some  other  saints  are  done  with  a  force  and 
grandeur  of  design  truly  wonderful.  But  1  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  objection  to  some  of  the  female  saints.  St.  Ca¬ 
tharine  of  Siena,  in  a  green  gown,  and  somebody  else  in 
a  blue  one,  are  supremely  hideous.  It  seems  that  one 
of  the  Popes — I  believe  Paul  IV. — in  an  unfortunate  fit 
of  prudery,  was  seized  with  the  resolution  of  whitewash¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  order  to 
cover  the  scandal  of  a  few  naked  female  figures,  in  the 
grandest  painting  in  the  world.  With  difficulty  his  Ho¬ 
liness  was  at  last  prevented  from  utterly  destroying  this 
unrivalled  composition,  but  he  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  ordering  these  poor  women  to  be  clothed  in  their 
unbecoming  petticoats.  Daniel  daVolterra,  whom  he 
employed  in  this  office,  received,  in  consequence,  the 
name  of  “  II  Barghettone.” 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Last  Judgment  is  now  more 
valuable  as  a  school  of  design,  than  as  a  fine  painting, 
and  that  it  will  be  more  sought  for  the  study  of  the  artist, 
than  the  delight  of  the  amateur.  Beautiful  it  is  not — 
but  it  is  sublime; — sublime  in  conception,  and  astonish¬ 
ing  in  execution.  Still,  I  believe,  there  are  few  who  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  a  labour  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  look 
at  it.  Its  blackened  surface — its  dark  and  dingy  same¬ 
ness  of  colouring — the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  it — 
the  confusion  and  multitude  of  naked  figures  which 
compose  it,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  grossness  of  such  a 
display,) — their  unnatural  position,  suspended  in  the  air, 
and  the  sameness  of  form,  attitude,  and  colouring,  con¬ 
found  and  bewilder  the  senses.  These  were,  perhaps, 
defects  inseparable  from  the  subject,  although  it  was  one 
admirably  calculated  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  has  indeed  here  shown  himself  master  of 
the  grand  and  the  terrible ;  and  the  learning,  the  sci¬ 
ence,  the  perfection  of  design,  the  vigour  of  genius,  and 
the  grandeur  of  thought,  this  sublime  composition 
evinces,  must  be  admired  by  all  who  are  capable  of  es¬ 
timating  them. 

To  merit  in  colouring  it  has  confessedly  no  preten¬ 
sions,  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  it  also  defi¬ 
cient  in  expression — that  in  tbe  conflicting  passions. 
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hopes,  fears,  remorse,  despair,  and  transport,  that  must 
agitate  the  breasts  of  so  many  thousands  in  that  awful 
moment,  there  was  room  for  powerful  expression,  which 
we  see  not  here.  But  it  is  faded  aud  defaced — the 
touches  of  immortal  genius  are  lost  for  ever — and  from 
what  it  is,  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  was. 
Its  defects  daily  become  more  glaring — its  beauties 
vanish;  and  could  the  spirit  of  its  great  author  behold 
the  mighty  work  upon  which  he  spent  the  unremitting 
labour  of  seven  years,  with  what  grief  and  mortification 
would  he  gaze  upon  it  now  ! 

It  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this,  and 
in  every  other  of  Michael  Angelo’s  works,  you  may  see 
that  the  ideas,  beauties,  and  peculiar  excellences  of  sta¬ 
tuary,  were  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  that  they  are  the 
conceptions  of  a  sculptor  embodied  in  painting. 

Michael  Angelo,  indeed,  deserves  our  highest  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  just  principles  which  he  rescued  from 
oblivion,  for  the  emancipation  from  Gothic  barbarism, 
and  for  the  total  and  happy7  reformation  he  effected  in 
art,  by  introducing  the  study  of  the  antique,  of  ideal 
beauty,  and  of  nature,  in  all  their  truth,  simplicity,  and 
grace.  He  was  the  reviver  of  true  taste,  and  may  be 
called  the  author  of  all  the  excellence  we  have  since  en¬ 
joyed — the  master  of  successive  generations;  but, per¬ 
haps,  at  least  as  far  as  painting  goes,  he  is  rather  to  be 
admired  for  the  excellence  he  has  caused  in  others,  than 
for  his  own. 

In  fact,  he  always  painted  unwillingly,  and  few  of 
his  works  remain.  The  Sistine  Chapel  may  be  said  to 
contain  them  ail.  The  frescos  of  the  roo!  were  painted 
before  the  Last  Judgment,  and,  though  less  famed,  are, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  far  superior — more  especially  the 
noble  figures  of  the  Sibyls  and  Prophets,  round  the  frieze, 
which  have  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  that  painting  has 
rarely  equalled.  These  are  in  far  belter  preservation 
than  the  Last  Judgment  ;  so  also  are  the  nine  Miltonic 
pictures,  which  adorn  the  roof — representing  the  figure 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  calling  the  world  out  of  chaos — 
the  creation  of  Man,  and  of  Woman — their  bliss  in  Para¬ 
dise — and,  above  all,  the  last  beautiful  picture  of  their 
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expulsion  from  those  blessed  seats.  But  it  would  be 
vain,  by  description,  to  attempt  to  give  you  any  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  these  grest  master-pieces  of  painting. 
I  will  therelore  refrain,  even  from  the  expression  of  ad¬ 
miration — and  the  dear  delight  of  criticism.  , 

These  then  are  all  that  remain  of  the  painter — Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo — 

- “  quel  ch’a  par  sculpe  e  colors 

Michel,  pia  che  mortal,  Angel  divino.”* 

For  we  are  told  that  he  never  painted  more  than  one 
piece  in  oils,!  although  many  of  his  designs  were  executed 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Marcello  Venusti,|  and  others. 

In  the  Paolina  Chapel,  indeed,  there  are — or  rather 
were — some  of  his  frescos  ;  but  they  are  so  thoroughly 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  the  thousand  tapers  that  burn 
before  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  in  Passion  Week, 
that  they  are  all  but  totally  obliterated. 

Besides  the  dungeon  darkness  that  reigns  in  this  chapel, 
even  on  the  brightest  summer’s  day,  renders  it  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  see  them.  As  well  as  I  could  guess 
at  them,  under  such  circumstances,  they  must  have  been 
grand  compositions.  The  subjects  are  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter — both  admira¬ 
bly  suited  to  his  powers. 

It  is  cruel  to  see  works  such  as  these,  the  sole  remains 
of  the  Father  of  Painting,  which  might  serve  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  admiration  of  future  generations,  not  only 
abandoned  to  neglect  and  decay,  but  mercilessly,  and. 
one  would  think,  sedulously  destroyed.  But  it  is  no  use 
to  be  angry. 


*  Ariosto,  Canto  33.  t  Vide  Vasari, 

t  Marcello  Venusti,  of  whose  works  I  hare  seen  little  in  England,  was 
a  native  of  Mantua,  and,  when  a  boy,  only  a  colour-grinder  to  Perrin  del 
Vaga,  but  his  genius  forced  its  way,  in  spite  of  all  his  master’s  efforts  to 
depress  it.  He  found  a  protector' in  Michael  Angelo,  and,  by  copying  his 
designs,  and  receiving  his  instructions,  caught  so  much  of  his  spirit,  as 
well  as  that  of  Raphael’s,  whose  works  he  incessantly  studied,  that  he  is 
thought,  by  many  critics,  to  have  united  much  of  the  peculiar  excellencies 
of  both  masters.  Perrin  del  Vaga,  the  envious  master  of  Marcello  Ve¬ 
nusti,  was  by  far  the  most  successful  of  Raphael’s  pupiis  in  copying  and 
imitating  his  works,  although  decidedly  deficient  to  Giulio  Romano  in, 
original  genius. 
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The  Sala  Borgia,  the  anti-hall  to  the  Sistioa  and  Pao- 
lina  Chapels,  is  painted  with  frescos,  more  remarkable  for 
their  subject  than  execution.  They  represent  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  thus  commemorated  on 
papal  walls,  and  by  papal  command,  as  a  meritorious 
action!  Times  are  changed.  No  Pope,  I  imagine,  would 
venture  now  to  give  openly  a  sanction  of  approval  to  such 
a  deed — nor,  in  fact,  could  any  person,  I  should  hope, 
be  found  capable  of  planning  or  of  perpetrating  it.  These 
are  the  days  of  political  rather  than  of  religious  fanati¬ 
cism. 


LETTER  LYI. 

THE  CAMEltE  OF  RAPHAEL. 

1  think  there  is  a  character  in  Raphael  which  Buona- 
rotti  wants — a  truth  of  expression,  a  soul-touching  beauty, 
a  sentiment,  a  majesty,  which  none  but  Raphael  ever  so 
eminently  possessed,  but  which  Buonarotti  strikes  me  as 
being  peculiarly  deficient  in. — We  turn  from  his  works 
with  our  understanding  satisfied  and  instructed,  but  our 
soul  unmoved.  They  only  address  themselves  to  the  head, 
but  Raphael’s  touch  the  heart.  The  former  will  only  be 
admired  by  the  learned,  the  latter  will  be  felt  by  all. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  these  two  great  men,  that  Michael  Angelo  lived 
more  than  two  lifetimes  of  Raphael — What  Raphael 
would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  very  day¬ 
spring  of  his  genius,  we  may  with  sorrow  estimate,  from 
the  works  which  even  at  six-and-thirty  he  left  to  the 
world.  He  might  be  inferior  to  Buonarotti  in  learning — 
he  might  owe  to  his  more  advanced  studies  much  of  his 
grandeur  of  style, — but  he  drew  his  perfection  from  him¬ 
self.  In  the  noble  air  of  bis  heads,  and  the  grand  flow  of 
his  draperies,  he  is  confessedly  unrivalled — and  in  that 
touching  beauty  of  expression — in  that  power  which 
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speaks  from  his  works  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart- 
— neither  Buonarotti,  nor  any  human  being,  ever  ap¬ 
proached  him. 

It  is  years  since  I  saw  the  Cartoons,  and  still  they  are 
present  to  me.  Even  while  I  write,  the  image  of  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  and  that  sublime  head  of  Saint 
John  in  the  death  of  Ananias,  return  upon  my  remem¬ 
brance.  What  sentiment ! — What  soul ! — What  holiness ! 
— What  beauty  ! — What  must  have  been  the  mind  of  him 
who  conceived  it ;  and  what  an  ineffaceable  impression 
does  it  leave  upon  the  heart ! 

To  how  few  has  been  given  that  wonderous  faculty  of 
breathing  into  their  works  more  than  human  beauty,  sub¬ 
limity,  and  grace — the  power  of  surpassing  nature,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  her  laws,  and  creating  by  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  their  own  exalted  minds,  forms  of  unimagined 
thinking  beauty  ! 

On  Raphael,  and  on  the  unknown  author  of  the  Apollo, 
this  precious  gift  was  bestowed ;  and  the  admiration  of 
successive  generations,  the  fruitless  imitations  of  artists 
of  every  age  and  country,  have  made  us  feel  “  we  shall 
never  look  upon  their  like  again  !” 

One  can  never  sufficiently  regret  that  Raphael  was  tied 
down  so  continually  to  the  sameness  and  senseless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families.  He  knew,  indeed, 
how  to  vary  them — to  give  them  that  unparalleled  grace, 
that  tenderness  of  expression,  and  that  soul-affecting 
beauty  and  divinity,  which  make  us  gaze  upon  them  for 
ever  with  unsatiated  delight.  Still,  if  there  be  any  fee¬ 
bleness  of  design  in  his  works,  it  is  in  such  as  these.  But 
it  is  in  his  great  historical  compositions,  in  the  sublimity 
of  the  Transfiguration,  the  matchless  Cartoons,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  immortal  frescos  of  the  Camera ,  that  we  feel 
in  all  their  force  his  transcendent  powers  ;  and  these  im¬ 
perishable  memorials  will  for  ever  consecrate  his  name. 

Imperishable,  did  I  say  1  Alas!  while  we  gaze  upon 
the  mouldering  frescos  of  the  Camere,  how  do  we 
mourn  over  the  decay  of  works  such  as  the  world  can  see 
no  more ! 

All  that  brutal  injury,  culpable  neglect,  and  still  more 
culpable  restoration,  could  do  to  accelerate  their  destruo 
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tion,  has  been  added  to  the  slow  attacks  of  time.  Scarcely 
ten  years  after  they  were  painted,  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  assault,*  the  licentious  soldiers  lived  in  these  cham¬ 
bers,  lighted  their  tires,  in  default  of  chimneys,  on  the 
stone  floors,  blackening  the  paintings  with  smoke,  (which 
is  far  more  destructive  to  frescos  than  to  oil  paintings,) 
and  even  wantonly  injured  and  defaced  many  of  the  finest 
heads.  These,  Sebastian  del  Piombo  was  employed  to 
restore  ;  though  a  capital  colourist,  his  powers  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  task,  and  he  executed  it  so  ill,  that 
Titian,  who  afterwards  visited  these  chambers  with  him, 
purposely  asked  him  if  he  knew'  who  was  the  presumptu¬ 
ous  and  ignorant  blockhead  that  had  daubed  over  these 
noble  heads  ?f 

But  the  injuries  that  would  have  wholly  ruined  any 
other  paintings,  have  scarcely  thrown  a  cloud  over  these; 
and  while  the  faintest  outline  remains,  they  must  retain 
their  pre-eminent  superiority.  But  that  superiority,  in 
their  present  state,  is  by  no  means  striking  at  the  first 
glance.  After  all  your  high-raised  expectations,  you  will 
walk  through  a  set  of  cold,  square,  gloomy,  unfurnished 
rooms,  with  some  old,  obscure,  faded  figures,  painted  on 
the  wmlls  ;  and  these  are  the  Camere  of  Raphael.  You 
will  inquire,  Ubi  est  Raphael  ?  Your  disappointment  will 
have  no  bounds.  But  have  patience — suspend  your  judg¬ 
ment— -learn  to  look  on  them — and  every  fresh  examina¬ 
tion  will  reward  you  with  the  perception  of  new  beauties, 
and  a  higher  sense  of  their  excellence.  J 

Every  inch  of  the  walls,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
and  the  whole  of  the  roofs,  are  covered  with  paintings. 
They  are  not,  however,  all  done  by  his  own  hand — many 
of  them,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  were  executed  by  the 
principal  pupils,  under  his  eye,  and  from  his  designs. 
Such  a  number  and  variety,  it  may  be  supposed,  are 


*  A.  D.  1528. 

t  “  Che  fosse  quel  presuntuoso  ed  ignorante,  che  avea  embrattati  que' 
volti?” — Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica. 

t  Such  is  the  gloominess  of  these  chambers,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
paintings,  that  they  never  ought  to  he  visited  except  early  on  a  bright  clear 
day.  Even  before  two  o’clock,  the  light  is  lost  for  them. 
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marked  by  varying  degrees  of  excellence  ;  but  Raphael's 
success  seems  to  me  to  be  always  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  grandeur,  the  interest,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject. 

By  far  the  finest  of  these  pieces,  in  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  are  the  Burning  of  the  Borgo  San  Spirito,  the  Libe¬ 
ration  of  St.  Peter  from  prison,  and  the  School  of  Athens. 
In  the  first,  which  covers  the  whole  side  of  a  room,  is 
represented  the  conflagration  of  a  part  of  Rome,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Vatican,  which  happened  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  IV. 

The  distraction  of  the  mothers,  and  the  poor  little  na¬ 
ked  children  clinging  to  them — the  red  raging  of  the 
flames  on  the  one  hand,  the  terrified  groupes  on  the  other 
— among  which,  the  people,  like  true  Italians,  instead  of 
taking  measures  to  extinguish  the  fire,  are  falling  on  their 
knees  to  implore  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  who  appears, 
surrounded  with  priests,  far  in  the  distance,  at  a  window 
in  the  palace,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross — by  which  the 
flames  miraculously  disappeared  the  woman  with  the 
bucket  of  water — the  men  escaping  naked  over  the  wall — 
all  are  admirable. 

The  most  striking  group  is  a  family  escaping  from  the 
fire  ;  under  which  Raphael  has  introduced  .ZEneas,  bear¬ 
ing  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  Ascanius  in  his 
hand — while  Creusa  follow's  at  a  little  distance — left— - 
both  in  the  poet  and  the  painter’s  representation  of  that 
event,  by  “  the  pious  .ZEneas,”  who  took  good  care  of  him¬ 
self,  his  father  and  his  son — to  shift  for  herself. 

The  powerless  hanging  limbs,  and  the  helpless  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  old  man,  are  beautifully  represented. 

Every  subordinate  part  is  as  perfect  as  the  whole  of 
this  great  composition,  without  attracting  attention  un¬ 
duly.  The  very  pavement  of  the  street  is  inimitable. 

This  was  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the  frescos 
painted  by  Raphael  himself.  The  ceiling  in  this  room  is 
painted  by  Pietro  Perugino,  whose  works,  from  respect 
to  his  master,  Raphael  refused  to  efface. 

In  another  painting  in  the  same  room — the  coronation 
of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III., chiefly  executed  by  Raphael’s 
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pupils  —  1  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
little  page.  There  is  a  contrast,  too,  between  the  youth 
and  smiling  innocence  of  the  boy,  and  the  weight  of  cares 
and  woes  one  attaches  to  the  idea  of  the  crown  he  bears, 
that  perhaps  adds  to  its  effect.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
bishops,  too, — but  we  should  never  be  done  were  I  to 
enumerate  the  hundredth  part  of  the  beauties  that  delight 
me  in  these  frescos. 

The  bead  of  Charlemagne  is  the  portrait  of  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  and  that  ofL-m  III.  of  Leo  X. 

The  Justification  and  Purgation  by  oath  of  Charlemagne 
before  Pope  Leo  and  his  Cardinals,  over  the  window  in 
this  chamber — and  the  Descent  of  the  Saracens  upon  Os¬ 
tia,  are  also  painted  from  Raphael’s  designs,  by  his  pupils. 
Not  so  the  School  of  Athens,  which  was  evidently  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  I  cannot  find  words  sufficient  to 
speak  my  admiration  of  this  wonderful  performance, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  picture  in  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  an  t  most  perfect  productions  of  mind. 
The  skill  of  the  composition — the  art  with  which  fifty-two 
figures,  all  of  equal  mportance,  all  philosophers,  all  in 
the  same  style  of  dress,  are  arranged  in  one  piece,  with¬ 
out  monotony,  crowding,or  confusion — the  character  pre¬ 
served  in  each — the  interest  given  to  a  cold  scholastic  dis¬ 
cussion — no  praise  can  do  it  justice,  and  without  seeing 
it,  you  never  can  conceive  its  perfections. 

On  the  steps  of  a  Grecian  portico,  stand  Aristotle  and 
Plato  engaged  in  argument,  and  each  holding  a  volume  in 
his  hand.  Their  disciples  are  ranged  around,  attentively 
listening  to  them.  Beneath  is  Diogenes, — an  inimitable 
figure, — listlessly  extended  on  the  steps.  On  the  left,  at 
the  top,  is  Socrates,  earnestly  talkingtoyoung  Alcibiades, 
who  listens  in  a  lingering  sort  of  attitude,  as  if  half  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  wisdom  of  the  sage — half  willing  to  turn 
away  from  it;  acknowledging  inwardly  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines — yet  still  resolved  to  give  the  reins  to  pleasure, 
and  run  the  career  of  gay  enjoyment.  I  know  not,  how¬ 
ever,  why  the  young  Grecian  was  not  made  more  hand¬ 
some.  The  old  man  beside  him,  with  a  cap  on,  listening 
to  Socrates,  is  inimitable.  Another  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  Pythagoras,  who  is  writing  his  works,  is,  if 
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possible,  still  finer.  The  figure,  in  deep  distracted 
thought,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  with  a  pen  on  his  hand; 
Zoroaster  holding  a  globe  ;  Archimedes  (which,  it  is  said, 
is  the  portrait  of  Raphael’s  uncle,  Bratnante,  the  archi¬ 
tect,)  stooping  to  trace  a  geometrical  figure,  with  com¬ 
passes  on  a  slate  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  group  that 
surrounds  him,  are  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  corner  on 
the  right,  the  figure  with  a  black  cap,  is  the  portrait  of 
Raphael  himself,  and  that  beside  him,  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino.  Several  other  figures  are  said  to  be  likenesses  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  whatever  were  the  features  he 
copied,  he  ha*  given  them  that  character  and  expression 
which  exactly  rusted  his  subject,  together  with  the  very 
truth  of  nature  itself. 

With  grief  do  I  say,  that  this  inestimable  work  has  suf¬ 
fered  still  more  than  the  rest,  and  1  even  fancy  that  since 
I  first  saw  it,  now  nearly  two  years,  some  of  the  heads  are 
more  defaced. 

Opposite  is  the  Dispute  upon  the  Sacrament — the  first 
of  these  frescos  which  Raphael  painted.  Surrounding  the 
altar  appear  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Roman  Church,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Apostles  and  Blessed  Saints,  in  high  dispute  : 

■ — and  above  their  heads  are  seen  in  air  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, — with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  John 
the  Baptist. 

Above  the  window  in  this  room,  is  painted,  by  Raphael 
himself,  Apollo,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  encircled  by  the 
Muses,  and  playing  on  the  violin — 1  could  have  wished  it 
had  been  the  lyre — especially  since  we  were  to  see,  not 
to  hear  it.  The  whole  group  is  beautiful,  and  the  figure 
of  Sappho,  reclining  below,  peculiarly  so.  Homer,  Virgil. 
Horace,  Ovid,  Dante,  and  many  other  great  poets,  appear 
in  the  sacred  choir.  I  had  repeatedly  passed  many  hours 
in  gazing  at  the  walls  in  this  room,  before  I  thought  of 
looking  at  the  ceiling,  which  is  painted  by  Raphael  him¬ 
self.  The  figures  of  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Theology,  and 
Justice  ;  and  the  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment  ol  Solomon,  and  of  Marsyas  and  Apollo,  amply  re¬ 
pay  the  fatigue  of  contemplating  them,  which,  from  their 
position  and  obscurity,  is  not  small. 

The  ceiling  in  the  next  chamber  is  painted  in  chiaro 
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oscuro  by  Raphael,  and  all  the  four  paintings  on  the  walls 
are  executed  by  himself.  They  consist,  first,  of  the  Mi¬ 
racle  of  Bolsena — in  which  the  real  presence  appears  in 
the  Eucharist,  for  the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving 
Priest,  who  is  administering  the  Sacrament,  and  who 
looks  sufficiently  sacred  at  this  literal  manifestation  of  the 
truth  of  Transubstantiation.  The  painting  represents  a 
miracle  of  somewhat  more  importance,  and  doubtless  of 
equal  authenticity.  It  is  the  meeting  of  Attila  and  his 
victorious  army  on  therr  progress  to  Rome,  by  St.  Leo  I., 
attended  by  his  train  of  priests  on  the  earth,  and  by  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  sky,- — an  apparition  which 
immediately  frightened  all  the  Huns  back  again. — The 
figure  of  Attila  is  very  fine.  Pope  Leo  1.  is  the  portrait 
of  Leo  X.,  who  was  Pope  when  this  fresco  was  painted. 

The  liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prison  is  one  of  the 
finest  paintings  genius  ever  produced ;  but  such  is  its 
wretched  situation,  immediately  above  the  great  Gothic 
window  which  cuts  into  it,  that  its  effect  is,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  lost,  both  from  the  bad  light  and  uncouth  awkward¬ 
ness  of  its  form. 

This  wall  has  been  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  on  which  the 
productions  of  genius  have  been  stretched  out  or  com¬ 
pressed.  As  it  is,  this  may  perhaps  be  considered  three 
paintings  rather  than  one.  In  the  centre,  through  the 
grated  window  of  the  dungeon,  is  seen  St.  Peter  in  chains, 
and  the  angel  appearingtohim  and  commanding  him  to  rise. 
The  transcendant  glory  that  surrounds  the  head  of  the 
celestial  visiter,  forms  the  sole  light  of  the  piece.  Again, 
on  the  right,  at  the  prison  doors,  the  angel  appears  lead¬ 
ing  forth  the  apostle.  Their  figures,  in  both  repetitions, 
are  wonderfully  fine.  On  the  left,  (at  the  other  side  of 
the  window,)  are  two  soldiers,  hastily  descending  the 
steps  leading  fromthe  dungeon,  in  consternation  and  alarm, 
the  moon  shining  bright  on  their  glittering  armour,  and 
shielding  their  eyes  from  the  sudden  blinding  glare  of  the 
torch  their  comrade  holds  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  which 
falls  full  on  the  face  of  another  soldier,  awakening  from 
sleep — admirably  expressed.  But  vain  is  all  description 
— vain  would  be  all  imitation.  The  very  mechanism  of 
this  wonderful  picture— the  variety  of  lights,  the  moon- 
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light  shining  rin  the  distant  country,  and  on  the  soldiers 
arms,  the  torch  gleaming  on  their  faces, — and  the  two  ce¬ 
lestial  lights  emanating  from  the  presence  of  the  angel, 
— are  alone,  in  their  management  and  effect,  a  prodigy  of 
skill  and  science. 

We  now  turn  to  the  last  of  the  four  paintings  in  this 
chamber,  the  expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple 
by  angels.  The  history  is  related  in  Maccabees.  When 
attempting  to  seize  “  the  money  laid  up  here  for  the 
fatherless  and  widow's,  an  apparition  appeared — a  horse 
with  a  terrible  rider,  adorned  with  a  very  fair  covering, 
and  he  ran  fiercely  and  smote  Heliodorus,  and  two  young 
men,  notable  in  strength,  excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely 
in  apparel,  who  scourged  him  continually.’’* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  rushing  of  the  attack — the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  onset — the  magic,  that  makes  the  action 
seem  to  go  on  before  your  eyes. 

The  superhuman  force  and  activity  of  the  vengeful 
messengers,  strike  you  with  awe  ;  but  there  is  no  exag¬ 
geration,  no  violence,  no  overstraining.  Pope  Julius  II. 
insisted  upon  being  brought  into  this  scene,  though  it  hap¬ 
pened  at  least  eighteen  hundred  years  before  he  was 
born.  So  Raphael  was  obliged  to  introduce  him,  and  he 
appears  at  the  corner,  borne  in  on  his  chair  of  state. 
Raphael  has  certainly  done  this  group,  (which,  of  itself, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  painting,)  the  honour  of  painting  it 
with  his  own  hand,  but  I  doubt  the  executive  part  of  the 
■whole  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  his,  though  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  reputed  so. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  chamber,  none  of  the  paintings 
are  executed  by  Raphael,  excepting  the  figures  of  Justice 
and  Mercy,  painted  in  oils  by  himself ;  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  the  last  works  of  his  hand.  That  grand 
painting,  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Maxentius, 
at  the  Ponte  Molle,  near  Rome,  designed  by  Raphael, 
and  painted  after  his  death  by  Giulio  Romano,  is  worthy 
alike  of  the  master  and  the  scholar.  The  colouring,  in¬ 
deed,  has  the  faults  of  his  great  pupil, — too  much  of  that 
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red  hue,  that  opaque  brickiness,  that  general  diffusion  of 
lights,  and  want  of  chiaro  oscuro,  that  we  see  in  his 
works  ;  but  it  is  given  with  all  his  characteristic  spirit 
and  energy. 

In  this  grand  composition,  Raphael  has  successfully 
triumphed  over  all  the  confessed  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  has  all  the  action  and  hurry  and  movement  of  a 
battle,  without  the  smallest  confusion.  At  one  glance  you 
see  the  whole.  The  figure  of  Constantine,  riding  over 
the  field  on  his  milk-white  charger,  at  once  catches  your 
eye.  Victory  sits  on  his  crowned  and  lofty  front,  while 
the  defeated  usurper,  sinking  in  the  stream,  grappling,  in 
his  last  convulsive  agonies,  with  instinctive  desperation, 
the  bridle  of  his  spent  and  panting  steed,  forces  you, 
shuddering,  to  gaze  upon  its  horrors. 

In  this  room,  and  painted  also  by  Giulio  Romano,  is 
the  apparition  of  the  Fiery  Cross  in  the  Heavens,  which 
Constantine  witnessed  previous  to  the  battle.  Though 
excellent  in  itself,  it  is  inferior  to  the  battle.  The  rest 
of  the  paintings  in  this  room  are  executed  by  other  pupils 
of  Raphael,  from  his  designs  ;  none,  excepting  the  corner 
figures  of  the  eight  Popes,  being  by  Giulio  Romano. 
The  roof  of  this  chamber  was  painted  by  an  inferior  artist 
many  years  afterwards,  and  not  from  the  designs  of  Ra 
phael. 

It  may  possibly  interest  you  to  know  the  order  in  which 
Raphael  painted  his  frescos.  It  was  as  follows: — 

1.  Th'e  Dispute  upon  the  Sacrament,  intended  to  ex¬ 
emplify  Theology. 

2.  Jurisprudence, — exemplified  on  one  side  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  who  receives  the  Code  of  Laws  from 
Trebonian;  and  the  other  by  Gregory  IX.  who  delivers 
the  Decretals  to  a  member  of  the  Consistory, — painted 
above  the  windows  of  the  same  Camera. 

3.  Mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  re 
presenting  Poetry. 

4.  The  School  of  Athens,  representing  Philosophy. 
After  finishing  this  great  work,  Raphael  painted  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Isaiah,  in  the  Augustine  Church,  and  the  Sibyls  in 

ta.  Maria  della  Pace.  He  then  painted, 
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5.  The  Miracle  at  Bolsena,  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist. 

6.  Heliodorus  expelled  from  the  Temple  by  the  An¬ 
gels.  After  this,  he  painted  the  Cartoons  for  the  Flemish 
Tapestry ;  seven  of  which  we  have  in  England. 
Then  returning  to  the  Vatican,  he  successively  executed, 

7.  The  Liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prison  by  the 
Angels. 

8.  Attila  arrested  in  his  progress  to  Rome  by  St.  Leo, 
with  the  apparition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  sky. 

9.  The  Burning  of  the  Borgo  San  Spirito. 

I  have  passed  over  almost  without  notice,  many  of  the 
frescos,  which  I  have  spent  hours,  and  I  might  add  days, 
in  studying  and  admiring,  from  the  wish  not  to  swell  this 
letter  with  vain  and  tedious  descriptions.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  attempt  to  praise  the  last  and  best  works  of  this  great¬ 
est  of  painters.  Little  as,  perhaps,  I  am  able  to  estimate 
all  their  merit  and  science,  I  have  felt  their  perfection, 
and  drawn  from  their  study  a  delight  which  words  can 
never  describe.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  see  works 
such  as  these,  without  feeling  the  mind  enlarged,  and  con¬ 
scious  of  higher  ideas  of  beauty,  of  perfection,  of  moral 
dignity  and  power.  That  I  have  seen  them — that  their 
image  is  indelibly  engraved  upon  my  mind — will  be, 
through  life,  a  source  of  unalienable  pleasure  to  me ;  nor 
would  I  part  with  their  very  remembrance,  for  much  that 
this  world  could  bestow. 
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LETTER  LVII. 

THE  LOGGIE  OF  RAPHAEL — THE  PAINTINGS  IN 
THE  VATICAN. 

I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  Loggie  of  Ra¬ 
phael  ;  for,  besides  that  enough  has  already  been  said  and 
written  upon  them — that  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  inimitable  frescos  of  the  Camere,  painted  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  for  the  most  part  executed  from  his 
designs  by  his  pupils — to  enter  into  them  at  all,  would 
require  a  minuteness  of  detail  that  would  be  perfectly 
intolerable. 

The  first  story  consists  merely  of  ornamental  paintings 
of  treillage,  shells,  flowers,  &c.  which  merit  little  notice. 
The  second  comprises  that  series  of  pictures,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  Raphael’s  Bible. 
These  paintings  are  on  a  very  small  scale.  Each  arcade, 
or  loggia,  or  space  between  two  pillars,  contains  four,  on 
the  four  sides  of  its  coved  roof. 

The  first  of  these,  which  represents  God  the  Father, 
in  the  void  of  chaos,  calling  forth  the  world  and  the  deep, 
is  unquestionably  the  work  of  Raphael’s  own  hand,  and 
is  prodigiously  extolled  by  connoisseurs.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  himself  must  have  been  struck  with  its  sublimity, 
for  he  exclaimed,  that  Raphael  could  never  have  painted 
it  had  he  not  seen  his  own  figure  of  the  Eternal  Father  on 
the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  from  which,  at  his  desire, 
Raphael  had  been  jealously  excluded.  No  one,  however, 
but  his  rival,  will  charge  Raphael  with  this  petty  pilfering. 
The  work  is  his  own,  whatever  be  its  merits  or  defects. 
For  myeown  part,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  in  this,  or 
in  any  of  the  paintings  of  the  Loggie,  that  greatness  of 
style,  that  elevation  of  thought,  and  wonderous  beauty  of 
expression,  that  characterize  his  later  and  better  works  ; 
nay,  more,  that  this  figure  of  the  Supreme  Being,  sprawl- 
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log  about,  with  his  arms  and  legs  extended  in  every  op¬ 
posite  direction,  so  far  from  striking  me  with  its  sublimity, 
was  so  inexpressibly  shocking  to  me,  that  1  turned  from 
it  with  disgust. 

The  quadruple  image  of  the  Almighty  fills  the  four- 
compartments  of  this  first  Loggie.  In  one  of  these, 
painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  he  is  represented  with  the 
sun  in  one  hand,  and  the  moon  in  the  other,  kicking  the 
earth  to  its  place  with  his  feet. 

Not  even  Raphael’s  pencil  can  reconcile  me  to  any  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Deity.  Numa  forbade  the  Romans 
to  represent  the  Divinity  under  a  human  form.  It  would 
have  been  well  had  Christians  observed  the  same  respect. 

The  Baptism  of  Christ,  which  is,  I  believe,  almost  the 
only  other  picture  of  the  Loggie  executed  by  the  hand 
of  Raphael  himself,  1  admired  the  most  of  any.  But  the 
examination  of  them  is  so  peculiarly  fatiguing,  from  their 
number,  and  from  the  position  into  which  it  throws  the 
head,  that  1  have  not  studied  them  with  the  attention  they 
deserve.  On  the  whole,  however,  good  engravings  will 
give  you  a  far  better  idea  of  the  Lnggie,  than  of  most 
paintings,  for  their  chief  merit  consists  in  their  design 
and  composition  ;  the  colouring,  perhaps  originally  faulty, 
is  now  much  injured  by  time,  and  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  gallery  of  oil  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  now  in  the 
Borghese  Chambers,  contains  the  two  finest  pictures  in 
the  world — The  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino.  It  is  the 
fashion  now,  I  believe  in  consequence  of  Madame  de 
Stael’s  commendation,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  fact  is,  that  Raphael  is  the  first,  and  Dome¬ 
nichino  the  second,  painter  in  the  world — and  these  are 
their  master-pieces.  But  we  must  not  estimate  the 
merits  of  the  masters  from  these  works.  The  Commu¬ 
nion  of  St.  Jerome  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  any  of  Dome- 
nichino’s  frescos  ;  the  Transfiguration  does  not  approach 
to  those  of  Raphael.  The  Transfiguration,  too,  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  time,  injury,  and  restoration,  and  it  is 
only  to  the  eye  that  has  the  true  feeling  for  the  highest 
species  of  perfection,  that  its  superiority  will  be  manifest 
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The  beauties  of  the  Communion,  which  is  in  far  finer  pre¬ 
servation,  are  much  more  palpable — the  action  is  one, 
simple  and  clear — and  it  is  consequently  as  much  admired 
at  the  first  sight  as  the  last.  But  the  Transfiguration  will 
be  far  more  admired  the  hundredth  time  than  the  first. 
It  is,  besides,  infinitely  more  difficult.  Many  painters 
might  have  made  a  fine  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  but 
who  but  Raphael  could  have  painted  the  Transfiguration! 

The  glorified — the  super-human  figure  of  our  Saviour 
transfigured  in  the  clouds,  is  an  attempt  the  most  difficult, 
I  had  almost  said  presumptuous,  that  was  ever  made  in 
painting — and,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  genius.  1  have 
never  seen  it  without  the  vain  wish  that  it  could  be  di¬ 
vested  of  Moses  and  Elisha,  on  each  side  ;  but  the  truth 
of  gospel  history  condemned  Raphael  to  this.  Look  at 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour  alone,  without  these 
accompanying  prophets,  and  you  will  better  judge  of  its 
wonderful  perfection. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration — including  the  three  apostles,  prostrate 
on  the  mount,  shading  their  dazzled  senses  from  the  in¬ 
sufferable  brightness — occupying  only  a  small  part  of  the 
top  of  the  canvass — and  the  principal  field  filled  with  a 
totally  distinct,  and  certainly  still  superior,  picture — that 
of  the  demoniac  boy,  whom  our  Saviour  cured  on  coming' 
down  from  the  mount,  after  his  transfiguration.  But  this 
was  done  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  for  whose  church  it  was  painted. 
It  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  age — the  yet  unbanish¬ 
ed  taste  of  Gothic  days — to  have  two  pictures,  a  celestial 
and  a  terrestrial  one,  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other ; 
accordingly  we  see  few,  even  of  the  finest  paintings,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  heavenly  subject  above  and  an  earthly 
one  below — for  the  great  masters  of  that  day,  like  our 
own  Shakspeare,  were  compelled  to  suit  their  works  to 
the  taste  of  their  employers. 

Domenichino  lived  in  an  age  which  had  shaken  off  many 
barbarisms — his  angels  are  connected  with  the  picture, 
and  look  down  upon  the  dying  saint,  whose  failing,  trem¬ 
bling  limbs  are  supported,  kneeling,  in  life’s  last  moments, 
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to  receive  the  cup  of  Christ — with  looks  of  such  holy  love 
and  rapture,  that  we  could  not  wish  them  away.  1  do 
not  think  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  equal  to  the 
Transfiguration — it  is  a  work  of  less  science,  less  diffi¬ 
culty,  less  complication,  and  less  power  ;  but  I  do  think 
it  the  second  painting  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  Mur¬ 
der  of  Peter  the  Martyr  is  the  third.* 

Certainly  the  unrivalled  superiority  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  art  cannot  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  patron¬ 
age  they  met  with.  Domenichino  received  fifty  Roman 
crowns — about  twelve  guineas — for  his  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome  ! 

The  colouring  of  that  great  masterpiece,  the  Madonna 
del  Foligno,  in  this  collection,  is  the  finest,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  least  injured,  of  Raphael’s  works.  It  may  vie 
with  Titian.  It  has  suffered  in  some  degree  from 
French  restoration,  butnothing  compared  with  the  Trans¬ 
figuration. 

Guido’s  Fortune,  one  of  his  beautiful  poetical  thoughts  , 
is  enchanting.  You  long  to  detain  her,  but  it  is  vain. 
She  eludes  your  grasp,  and  poor  little  Cupid,  who  is 
pursuing  her  through  the  ambient  air,  you  see  will  be  left 
in  the  lurch.  A  sentimentalist  might  say,  that  Love  sel¬ 
dom  lays  hold  of  Fortune.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
Love  pursuing  Fortune  so  eagerly  ?  That  it  is  in  life,  as 
in  the  picture  ?  I  have  seen  some  duplicates,  and  many 
copies  of  this  beautiful  work,  in  various  parts  of  the  world , 
but  this  is  by  far  the  finest. 

Andrea  Sacchi’s  Dream  of  St.  Bruno,  is  his  master¬ 
piece. 

This  saint,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  had, 
it  seems,  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  number  of  monks. 
In  long  white  flannel  gowns,  go  up  the  steeps  of  the 
Apennines  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  order  was  found¬ 
ed,  and  Certosa  convents  built  all  over  Italy  ;  and  as  paint¬ 
ers  in  those  days  had  no  choice  as  to  their  subjects,  and 
were  obliged  to  paint  what  piety,  rather  than  taste,  dictated 
— Andrea  was  ordered  to  paint  this  dream.  There  could 


*  The  masterpiece  of  Titian,  now  at  Venice. 
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not  weil  be  a  more  unpromising  subject ;  and  it  is  won¬ 
derful,  that  with  all  its  disadvantages, — the  want  of  action 
or  interest,  the  uniform  white  figures,  dressed  in  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  same  hue  and  form,  and  ranged  in  a  long 
row, — he  could  produce  such  a  capital  picture  as  this. 

Guercino’s  Santa  Petronilla*  is  a  work  of  great  power 
and  science,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  first  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  this  great  artist.  His  incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas  is  very  fine,  and  has  all  the  breadth  and  force  of 
effect,  without  exaggeration,  for  which  his  works  are  so 
conspicuous.  His  models  are  said  to  have  been  the  heads 
of  peasants  ;  but,  at  least,  there  is  nothing  low  or  ignoble  in 
them.  In  Caravaggio  we  see  both.  We  may  turn  to  his 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  fine  as  it  is,  in  proof  of  it. 
He  never  painted  anything  without  vulgarity — nor  yet 
any  thing  without  forcing  us  to  admire  it. 

Titian’s  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  has  been  quite  as 
much  commended  as  it  deserves.  The  colouring  of  the 
saint,  indeed,  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  lives  and  breathes. 
But  this  very  animation  disunites  it  from  the  rest.  It 
seems  a  real  figure  among  painted  ones.  It  attracts  the 
eye  entirely  to  itself,  and  by  no  means  pleases  it ;  for  it 
is  vilely  drawn — absolutely  misshapen.  His  model  has 
been  bad,  and  he  has  copied  it  as  closely  in  the^form,  as 
in  the  colouring.  The  expression  of  St.  Catharine  is 
fine  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  composition  is  but  poor. 

Barocci’s  Annunciation  is  esteemed  his  capo  d’opera. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  he  never  produced  any  capo 
d’opera  at  all.  I  have  never  been  able  to  admire  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  peach-blossom  colouring  of  this  most  affected 
and  maniere  painter ;  but  the  generality  of  connoisseurs 
call  it  very  fine. 

I  have  passed  over  the  most  part  of  the  paintings  at  the 
Vatican.  Though  not  very  numerous,  they  are  all  very 
fine,  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  exceptions.  But  I 
know  how  tiresome  all  descriptions  of  paintings  are,  and 


*  Since  these  Letters  were  written,  this  admirable  painting  has  been 
removed  to  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  where  it  enjoys  a  much  better 
light  and  situation. 
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how  often  these  have  been  described  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
abstain  even  from  mentioning  them. 

I  could  wish  they  were  in  better  lighted  rooms,  and 
should  not  be  sorry  that  they  had  frames  ;  but  chiefly,  I 
wish  that  the  whole  tribe  of  copyists,  with  all  their  lum¬ 
ber,  was  kicked  out.  Both  here,  and  in  the  Camere  off 
Raphael,  their  huge  pictures  and  scaffolds  block  up  one’s 
view  of  the  originals.  Copying  is  an  unfailing  trade  at 
Rome.  Numbers  live  upon  Raphael  alone  ;  and  it  is 
amazing  how  well  these  gentlemen  often  seem  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  their  own  works.  “  Non  e  cattiva,”  (which, 
in  Italian  acceptation,  means  very  good  indeed,)  observed 
one,  after  comparing  his  own  daub  with  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion.  Another  subscribed  to  the  compliment  of  a  judi¬ 
cious  friend,  that  his  copy  from  one  of  the  frescos  was 
tale  quale  with  the  original.  And  yet  it  was  an  artist  of 
rather  more  fame,  who,  in  former  times,  after  repeated 
attempts  to  copy  one  head  from  the  School  of  Athens, 
threw  away  his  pencil  in  despair,  declaring  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  ! 

1  am  now,  once  more,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  no¬ 
ble  galleries  and  halls,  which  form  the  Vatican  Museum 
of  Sculpture — and  yet  I  must  not  enter  it.  ’Tis  true,  I 
have  given  you  only  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  my 
first  visit  to  the  place  where  I  have  spent  so  many  de¬ 
lightful  hours,  or  rather  days  ;  but  to  describe  it  at  all,  I 
must  write  volumes,  and  1  therefore  forbear.  Nor  will  I 
say  anything  of  our  visit  to  it  by  torch-light,  except  that 
the  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  in  general,  certainly  ap¬ 
peared  to  far  greater  advantage,  and  the  inferior  ones  to 
less.  You  cannot  be  said  to  see  the  Torso  at  all,  if  you 
only  view  it  by  daylight.  Much  depends  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  torch  is  held.  In  some  lights  even  the 
Laocoon  looked  ill,  though  in  the  proper  situation,  it  was 
beyond  expression  fine.  The  Apollo  requires  to  have 
the  torch  held  behind  it. 

Nobody  ever  goes  to  see  thte  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
by  torch-light,  though  everybody  makes  a  point  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  Vatican;  and  yet,  1  dare  say,  the  Dying  Gladia¬ 
tor  wrould  have  as  fine  an  effect,  tried  by  this  test  of 
sculpture,  as  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon.  But  1  believe 
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I  have  never  given  you  any  account  of  the  noble  Museum 
of  the  Capitoi  at  all.  I  will,  therefore,  do  it  in  my  next 
letter.  Few  cities  can  boast  even  of  one  fine  museum 
of  sculpture  ;  but  Rome  has  three — the  Vatican,  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  and  the  Villa  Albani. 


LETTER  LVIII. 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

A  succession  of  profound  critics,  among  whom  is  the 
celebrated  Winkelman,  have  written  most  voluminously 
on  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  But  this  very  redundancy 
of  description  annuls  itself.  Few  »vill  explore  nine  or 
ten  folio  volumes,  but  all  must  wish  for  some  account  of 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  in  tbe 
world.  There  is,  however,  no  medium  between  a  little 
dry  two-penny  catalogue,  and  these  ponderous  tomes; 
and,  though  far  be  from  me  the  presumptuous  thought  of 
supplying  the  deficiency,  I  will,  as  I  hastily  lead  you 
through  the  noble  halls  and  galleries,  of  the  Capitol, 
point  out,  on  the  way,  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  varied  works  of  ancient  art  and  genius. 

You  enter  the  court,  and  discover,  in  the  opposite  re¬ 
cess,  the  figure  of  Ocean,  reclining,  not  upon  his  own 
vast  plains  of  water,  but  upon  a  little  bubbling  fountain. 
This  briny  God  was  the  ancient  respondent  of  Pasquin, 
and,  if  report  says  true,  infused  much  attic  salt  into  his 
pleasant  replies.  According  to  some  authorities,  he  is 
the  Rhine  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  this  hoary  father  of  the 
flood  is  universally  called  Marforio ,  from  having  been 
found  in  the  Via  Marforio,  the  name  of  which  has  obvi¬ 
ously  been  corrupted  from  the  ancient  Forum  of  Mars. 
Near  it  are  two  satyrs,  as  Caryatides  ;  three  consular 
fasces  (on  the  left  wall,)  and  two  Pagan  sarcophagi,  found 
in  the  catacombs  (that  receptacle  only  of  Christian  mar¬ 
tyrs,)  on  one  of  which  is  inscribed  the  portrait  and  the 
name  of  the  Pagan  Roman,  whose  remains  it  contained. 
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The  Genius  of  Plenty,  with  the  horn  at  his  feet ;  ma¬ 
rine  monsters  ;  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag  ; 
and  such  heathen  devices,  adorn  these  urns. 

On  the  centre  of  the  portico  of  the  court,  two  long, 
lank,  colossal,  and  truly  Egyptian  figures  of  Isis  stare 
you  in  the  face.  One  of  basalt  has  the  modium  on  its 
head,  which  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  its 
shapeless  back.  The  other,  which  is  of  red  granite,  has 
the  lotus  flower  on  its  brow,  and  three  figures  of  the  ibis, 
the  sacred  bird  of  the  Nile,  on  its  back. 

The  best  statue  I  saw  in  this  portico,  was  Diana  look¬ 
ing  after  the  arrow  she  had  just  thrown.  The  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  figure  are  very  fine.  It  expresses  all  the 
life  and  freedom  of  the  huntress  of  the  woods.  The  dra¬ 
pery,  blown  by  the  wind,  displays,  to  great  advantage, 
the  beautiful  buskined  leg.  Diana’s  petticoats,  I  must 
beg  to  observe,  are  always  tucked  up  ;  so  that,  you  see, 
the  Scotch  fashion  of  the  women  kilting,  is  quite  classical. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  little  portico,  is  a  pedestal,  on 
which  is  sculptured,  in  relievo,  the  bound  and  captive 
personification  of  the  province  of  Dacia,  known  by  the 
axe  she  bears.  Beside  it,  stands  a  fine  fragment  in  pa- 
vonazetto  marble,  of  one  of  the  statues  of  the  captive  Da¬ 
cian  kings,  that  once  adorned  Trajan’s  Arch  of  Triumph. 
It  was  removed  by  Constantine  to  his  own  arch,  and 
from  thence  by  one  of  the  Popes,  here.  The  full  trow- 
sers  of  those  captive  kings  are  exactly  the  Turkish  dress 
of  the  present  day — so  long  do  modes  continue.  There 
is  also  a  still  finer  fragment — the  leg  of  a  Hercules  tram¬ 
pling  upon  the  hydra.  The  rude  sculpture  of  the  Wolf 
and  the  Twins,  found  at  Albano,  seems  to  prove  its  an¬ 
tiquity,  although  we  can  scarcely  admit  its  claims  to  have 
adorned  Alba  Longa.  Adrian,  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  is 
sacrificing,  with  the  head  uncovered — which,  therefore, 
must  have  been  to  Saturn,  for  to  every  other  deity  the 
priest  was  veiled. 

The  restorers  have  made  fine  work  aere.  You  will 
see  Polyphemus,  notwithstanding  his  extra  eye  over  his 
nose,  transformed  into  Pan — Muses  and  Geniuses,  which 
have  become  celestial  since  their  mutilation — one  figure 
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by  the  help  of  a  cornucopia,  transformed  iuto  Plenty, 
and  another  dubbed  an  Immortality. 

A  warrior  in  complete  armour  and  a  long  beard,  usu¬ 
ally  called  Mars,  is  also  called  Pyrrhus,  who,  as  well  as 
all  the  Greeks  of  his  day,  it  is  well  known,  used  to  shave 
himself.  Winkelman,  having  assigned  this  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  Pyrrhus,  very  sagaciously  conjectures  that  it 
is  either  Jupiter  or  Agamemnon.* * * §  Now,  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  shave  till  the 
age  of  Pericles,  and  that  Jupiter  never  was  known  to 
shave  at  all,  the  assumption  that  it  is  either  the  king  of 
the  gods,  or  the  “  king  of  men,”  is  purely  gratuitous.  It 
mat/ just  as  well  represent  an  ancient  Roman,  as  a  Greek 
hero,  for  they  also  wore  beads.  It  is  gravely  related  in 
history,!  that  in  the  year  ofRome  454,  barbers  first  came 
from  Sicily  to  Rome,  and  first  began  to  shave  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  J  Caligula  used  to  wear  a  golden  beard  fixed  to  his 
chin.§  Hadrian,  on  account  of  a  blemish,  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow,  and  afterwards  beards  grew  common. 
This  colossal  statue  is,  however,  at  all  events,  extremely 
interesting  from  the  minute  details  of  the  martial  accou¬ 
trements  it  bears.  The  weight  of  the  lorica,  compres¬ 
sing  the  thick  folds  of  the  tunic,  looks  as  if  the  man  in¬ 
cased  in  it  could  never  have  moved,  much  less  fought. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  heavy  coat  of  mail  described  by 
Virgil,  that  two  servants  could  scarcely  hold,  though, 
under  it,  the  swift  Grecian  did  such  execution — 

“  Laevibushuic  hamis  consertam  auroque  trilicem, 

Loricam, 

Vix  illam  famuli,  Phegeus,  Sagarisque,  ferebant 
Multiplicem,  connixi  humerus  :  indutus  at  olim 
Demoleos  cursu  palantis  Troas  agebat.” 

JEn,  v.  268. 


*  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  vii.  chap.  4.  §  19. 

|  In  seasons  of  deep  affliction,  the  Romans  at  all  periods  frequently 
used  to  allow  their  beards  to  grow.  Thus  bearded  statues  may  represent 
a  Roman  in  any  age,  mourning  the  loss  of  friends  or  the  reverses  of  for¬ 
tune.  A  bearded  head  of  Augustus  on  a  fine  cameo,  noticed  by  Winkel¬ 
man,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6,  §  7,  is  supposed  to  represent  him  in  grief  for  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Varus  and  the  three  Legions. 

1  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Camillus, 

§  Suet.  Calig.  52. 
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A  whole  room  is  filled  with  Egyptian  sculpture,  brought 
from  the  Egyptian  Temple,  or  Canopus,  of  Adrian’s  Yilla. 
Canopus  himself,  the  Egyptian  Neptune,* * * §  has  the  lotus 
flower  on  his  little  head — and  is  of  black  basalt. 

In  this  room,  all  the  sculptures  in  basalt  are  ancient 
Egyptian.  The  rest,  in  nero  anlico  marble,  which  look, 
from  their  beauty  and  dazzling  polish,  as  if  fresh  from 
the  artist’s  hand,  are  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  Of  the  latter 
class,  are  the  beautiful  conjoined  heads  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  or  Osiris  under  the  form  of  Apis  and  Isis  ;  and  both 
are  exquisitely  finished.  The  hawk-headed  divinity, 
the  tutelar  or  guardian  god  we  see  so  constantly  on  the 
hieroglyphical  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  whether  in 
painting  or  sculpture — on  their  mummies  or  their  statues 
— is  also  supposed  to  be  Gsirisf  represented  with  a 
hawk’s  head,  from  the  supposed  power  of  the  hawk’s 
eye  to  fix  its  gaze  upon  the  sun  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  even  among  the  Greeks,  the  hawk  was  sacred  to 
Phcebus.|  Serapis,  whose  image  is  also  here,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  true  Serapis,  the  Egyptian  Pluto.  This 
statue  was  first  imported  into  Egypt  from  Sinope,  in  Pon- 
tus,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. § 
His  worship  was  not  received  in  Rome  till  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  bears  the  modius  on  his  head,  as  an 
emblem  of  fecundity.  Here  is  an  Isis,  with  a  wig  of  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers,  which  also  bears  the  modius  on  its  head. 
Anubis,  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  with  his  canine  head,  is 
the  only  deity  in  white  marble.  He  bears  both  the  cis- 
trum  and  the  caduceus,  and  is  also  of  Hadrian’s  age. 


*  Canopus,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  vase,  in  which  its  waters,  at  the  annual  inundation, 
were  carried  in  the  religious  rites.  But  from  the  propensity  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  deify  everything,  it  was  worshipped  as  a  god  of  great  importance, 
andJiad  a  beautiful  little  human  face,  which  surmounted  the  vase.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  very  high  antiquity  ;  for,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  history,  this  mouth  of  the  Nile  itself  received  its  name  from  Cano¬ 
pus,  a  Spartan  Pilot,  who  was  buried  on  the  spot  at  the  time  when  Mene- 
laus  was  driven  on  the  coast,  and  in  memory  of  whom  a  city  was  built. — 
Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  60. 

t  Kircher,  tom.  iii.  501. 

j  Odyss.  v.  525. 

§  Vide  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  83,  84.  Cic.  Dir.  2.  59.— Pausa- 
nius,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34. 
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Certainly  these  works  are  greatly  relieved  from  the 
straight,  stretched-out,  perpendicular  rigidity,  of  the  true 
Egyptian  sculpture.  That  people  seemed  to  have  much 
resemblance  to  the  Chinese  in  their  works,  and  much  of 
their  stationary  and  unprogressive  character.  They 
made  no  advances  in  art;  and,  indeed,  where  anatomy 
was  a  subject  of  religious  mystery,  and  an  incision  made 
into  a  dead  body  accounted  worse  than  murder — excel¬ 
lence  in  the  representation  of  the  human  form  was  mani¬ 
festly  unattainable.*  It  always  seemed  to  be  their  aim, 
to  make  men  as  much  as  possible  like  mummies.  Their 
images — for  I  cannot  call  them  statues — had  never  any 
principle  of  life ;  far  less  did  they  bear  any  approach  to 
freedom,  or  grace,  or  expression,  or  momentary  action. 
Their  stiff,  upright  figures,  their  long  baboon  arms, 
hanging  close  to  their  sides ;  their  large  flat  feet,  their 
mute  insensible  faces,  their  unformed  limbs,  destitute  of 
all  articulation  of  joints  and  muscles,  remind  one,  rather 
of  the  first  rude  attempts  at  sculpture  than  of  its  finished 
state. 

The  Egyptians  might  give  the  art  of  sculpture  to  the 
Greeks,  but  theirs  was  only  the  lifeless  figure  of  clay.  It 
was  the  Greeks  who  struck  the  Promethean  spark  that 
gave  it  life. 

During  the  enlightened  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  how¬ 
ever,  Alexandria  rivalled  Athens,  and  the  artists  even  of 
Greece  received  in  their  courts  that  asylum  and  patron¬ 
age,  which  their  own  exhausted  and  oppressed  country 
could  no  longer  afford. 

Beyond  the  Egyptian  room,  is  a  chamber  filled  with  in¬ 
scriptions,  embracing  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  from  Augustus  to  Theodosius.  Here  stands  the 
Columna  Milliarium,  an  ancient  Roman  marble  mile-stone, 


*  Vide  Winkelman,  Histoire  de  l’Art,  liv.  ii.  cap.  i.  §  9,  who  quotes 
Diod.  Siculus,  1.  i.  §  91.  The  embalming  of  the  dead  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  intrusted  to  one  family,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  It 
is  related,  that  these  operators,  after  having  finished  their  work,  were  ge¬ 
nerally  obliged  to  run  away,  from  the  cfhildisb  rage  of  the  relations  at  the 
necessary  incisions  that  had  been  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  corpse  of 
the  deceased. 
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with  two  inscriptions,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Greek. 

A  pedestal,  of  the  finest  style  of  Greek  sculpture,  repre¬ 
sents  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  and,  on  a  sepulchral  cip- 
pus,  and  also  on  a  column,  I  observed  all  the  ancient  in¬ 
struments  used  in  architecture,  and  in  mensuration — the 
trowel,  the  hammer,  the  compasses,  the  plummet,  and 
the  quadrant,  &c.  exactly  such  as  we  use  at  the  present 
day. 

The  last  room  contains  the  great  marble  sarcophagus, 
in  which  was  found  the  Barberini — or  the  Portland  Vase,* * 
as  it  is  called  from  its  late  possessor.  The  subject  repre¬ 
sented  on  that  beautiful  vase,  which  has  excited  so  much 
speculation,  is  supposed,  by  the  best  critics,  to  be  the  story 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  who  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
serpent  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  her  lover. 

The  sarcophagus  itself,  from  two  figures,  of  bad  sculp¬ 
ture,  at  the  top,  has  been  called  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  and  Mammea,  his  mother.  But  Winkelman  ob¬ 
serves,  that  as  the  man  represented  here  is  at  least  fifty, 
and  Alexander  Severus  was  murdered  before  he  was  thirty, 
this  is  impossible.  It  is  more  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  of  Alexander  Severus.  The  bassi 
rilievi,  on  the  four  sides,  are  of  varying  degrees  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  front,  which  is  very  fine,  represents  the  con¬ 
test  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  at  the  departure  of 
Chryseis,  for  Breseis.  The  trembling  maid,  the  assembled 
Greeks,  the  noble  figures,  the  contending  passions  express¬ 
ed  by  their  action,  and,  above  all,  the  transport  of  Achil¬ 
les,  whose  uplifted  arm  is  withheld  by  Minerva,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  given. 

On  the  side  next  the  window,  the  fair  captive  is  leaving 
the  tent  with  the  heralds.  The  sculptor  has  aimed  at  giv¬ 
ing  even  a  stronger  interest  to  this  parting  scene  than  the 
poet,  who  describes  her, 

“  Oft  looking  back,  slow  moving  o’er  the  strand,” 

by  the  expression  of  longing  regret  which  she  throws  upon 
her  departing  lover,  whose  horse  is  held  by  his  attendants. 

 '  S 

*  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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The  third  side,  which  represents  the  Greeks  suppli¬ 
cating  Achilles  to  revenge  the  death  of  Patroclus,  is  of 
very  inferior  sculpture;  and  the  fourth— the  principal 
actions  of  Achilles— -is  the  work  of  a  barbarous  age. 

In  this  apartment  there  is  a  very  curious  inscription  in 
the  Palmyrean  language,  the  only  one  I  ever  met  with — 
many  of  the  letters  are  unknown. 

While  my  companions  were  admiring  an  ancient  mosaic, 
representing  Love  couquering  Force,  or  little  Loves 
mounted  on  the  subdued  Lion,  I  was  much  amused  with  a 
curious  basso  relievo  of  one  of  the  Galli,  Cybele’s  vaga¬ 
bond  priests,  (supposed  to  be  the  Archigallus,)  in  full  cos¬ 
tume,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  symbols  of  her  worship. 

While  examining  them,  I  could  not  refrain  from  specu¬ 
lating  upon  what  had  become  of  the  sacred  simulacrum 
of  Cybele,  which  the  Romans  having  obtained  by  hum¬ 
ble  supplication,  transported  by  solemn  embassy  from 
Phrygia  to  Rome.  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  not  only 
Cybele,  but  all  its  deities — Bacchus,  Venus,*  Cupid,  and 
even  the  Graces  themselves,  were  represented  and  wor¬ 
shipped  under  the  forms  of  shapeless  masses  of  stone. 
The  combined  figure  in  the  Zodiac,  which  still  designates 
Castor  and  Pollux,  shows  that  they  were  anciently  adored 
under  the  form  of  two  parallel  sticks  connected  together.! 
What  strikes  me  with  admiration  in  this  is,  that  in  the 
very  infancy  of  society,  while  the  arts  were  unequal  even 
to  the  rudest  imitation  of  the  human  form,  such  abstract 
and  poetic  ideas  as  those  of  Beaut}',  of  Love,  of  Graced  of 
that  devoted  affection  which  could  make  an  immortal  re¬ 
sign  immortality,  or  share  it  with  the  being  he  lovedj; 
— of  “  the  Common  Mother,”  of  man,  and  of  creation, — 
should  ever  have  been  conceived  at  all — much  less  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted  and  worshipped.  The  origin  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  mythology,  its  high  antiquity,  and  the  complicated 
and  refined  ideas  it  involves,  considered  in  a  philoso¬ 
phical  light,  would  form  a  very  interesting  subject  of  in- 


*  See  the  description  in  Tacitus  of  the  Paphian  Venus, 
t  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  i. 
j  Pollux. 
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quiry. — But  to  proceed  on  our  way  through  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol. 

On  the  staircase,  are  the  twenty-six  fragments  of  the 
ancient  plan  of  Rome,  which  formed  the  pavement  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  or  the  Church  of  S. 
S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano.  Half  way  up,  is  one  of  those 
numerous  statues,  generally  called  Modesty — the  head 
veiled,  and  the  figure  enveloped,  but  not  concealed,  in 
the  thin,  transparent,  clinging  drapery.  They  used  to  go 
by  the  name  of  vestals,  and  are  now  supposed,  like  all 
veiled  statues,  to  be  sepulchral  figures. 

In  the  gallery,  you  will  stop  to  admire  the  striking, 
but  disgusting  figure  of  an  old,  drunken,  screaming  Bac¬ 
chante,  grasping  with  both  ham  is  a  skin  of  wine — the  deep 
despair  of  the  abandoned  Psyche, — one  of  the  finest  of  the 
daughters  of  Niobe — the  torso  of  a  Discobolus,  restored 
as  a  falling  Gladiator, — the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon, — 
the  sarcophagus,  with  the  bass  relief  of  the  Rape  of  Pro¬ 
serpine, — but  more  particularly,  the  infant  Hercules 
strangling,  without  an  effort,  the  serpents — which  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  beautiful  allegory  of  Innocence 
destroying  Evil. 

Here  we  have  the  bust  of  Scipio  Africanus — of  whom 
I  have  seen  at  least  six  heads,  differing  from  each  other  in 
every  thing  but  ugliness  ;  for  every  bust  marked  with  a 
scar  is  invariably  called  the  bust  of  Scipio  ;  but  as  this  is 
inscribed  with  his  name,  and  resembles  the  bust  of  green 
basalt  of  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  which  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Linternum,  we  may  contemplate  it  with  the  hope, 
at  least,  that  we  really  behold  the  portrait  of  that  truly 
great  Roman. 

Here,  too,  we  have  a  bust  of  Brutus — though  he  who 
had  dared  to  preserve  the  head  of  the  assassin  of  Caesar, 
would  probably  not  long  have  retained  his  own  on  his 
shoulders  ; — another  of  Pompey  may  be  genuine,  though 
his  nose  is  somewhat  apocryphal  ;* — a  third  is  called 


♦  I  mean  compared  with  the  medal,  the  impression  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Maffei  Rac.  di  Stat.  tav.  127.  Neither  does  it  bear  the  smallest, 
resemblance  to  the  statue  at  the  Palazzo  Spada. 
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Cato  the  Censor,  though  we  have  not  even  tradition  to 
help  us  to  his  physiognomy — and  many  more  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  heroes  of  the  Republic,  which  nothing  could  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  contemplating  with  the  deepest  interest, 
except  the  conviction  that  they  are  all  impostors.*  But 
the  fine  colossal  bust  of  Marcus  Agrippa  is  both  beauti¬ 
ful  and  authentic.  Here,  too,  is  a  bust  you  would,  per¬ 
haps,  hardly  expect  to  see — that  of  Cecrops,  King  of 
Athens ! 

I  observed  a  sarcophagus,  the  sides  of  which  are 
sculptured  with  the  education  of  Bacchus,  and  his  first 
adoration,  after  having  planted  the  vine;  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  a  most  curious  representation  of  a  sport  celebrated 
in  his  honour,  in  which  a  party  of  men  are  jumping  upon 
a  skin,  swelled  out  with  wine,  and  well  oiled  ;  while  old 
Silenus  is  laughing  at  an  unlucky  wight  who  is  sprawl¬ 
ing  on  the  ground. 

On  a  votive  altar,  of  vile  sculpture,  which  now  serves 
for  a  pedestal  to  a  statue  of  Jove,  you  see  the  Vestal 
Claudia,  drawing  after  her  the  vessel  containing  the 
simulacrum  of  Cybele. 

Two  rooms  on  the  right  of  the  gallery,  contain  a  most 
entertaining  variety  of  inscriptions,  marbles,  bronzes, 
vases,  &c.  &c.  Of  these,  I  shall  mention  very  few  ;  but 
I  cannot  altogether  pass  over  a  beautiful  bronze  vase, 
found  in  the  sea  at  Antium,  which,  as  the  inscription 
upon  it  proves,  was  given  by  Mithridates,  King  of  Pon- 
tus,  to  the  College  of  Gymnasiarchs.  There  is  alsij  a 
noble  Greek  marble  vase,  which  gives  to  the  room  its 
title  of  Stanza  del  Vaso,  encircled  with  its  sculptured 
foliage  of  vines,  which  was  found  among  the  ruined  tombs 
of  the  Via  Appia — as  if  the  spirits'  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  had  been  quaffing  nectar  from  its  brim.  It  is 
placed  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  sculptured  with  the 
twelve  great  gods — a  work  which  Winkelman  enume¬ 
rates  among  the  very  few  undoubted  monuments  of 
Etruscan  art.  He  remarks,  that  Vulcan,  who  appears 


*  Once  for  all,  I  must  notice  the  mortifying  truth,  that,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  there  is  no  authority  for  any  head  of  Republican  date.  Pow- 
pcy, — and  even  he  is  dubious, — as  far  as  I  remember,  is  the  sole. 
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young,  and  without  a  beard,  is  armed  with  a  hatchet,, 
with  which  he  is  preparing  to  cleave  Jupiter’s  skull,  in 
order  to  help  Minerva  out ;  exactly  as  the  birth  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  is  represented  on  the  Etruscan  pateras.  But  in 
those,  Jupiter  is  always  sitting ;  here  he  is  standing  :  nor 
could  I  trace  any  design  of  breaking  his  head  on  the  part 
ofYulcan:  not  to  mention  that  it  seems  wholly  unne¬ 
cessary,  as  Minerva  is  already  out,  and  appears  on  her 
legs  in  this  procession  of  deities. — This  curious  piece  of 
ancient  sculpture  has  apparently  served  as  the  mouth  of 
a  well,  for  the  marks,  worn  by  the  cords,  are  still  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  Thus,  the  ancients,  with  true  refine¬ 
ment  and  taste,  carried  the  embellishments  of  theFine  Arts 
even  to  the  humblest  conveniences  of  domestic  life.  The 
meanest  utensil  was  elegant  in  its  form — the  poorest 
garment  graceful  in  its  folds  and  drapery — and  the  pro¬ 
digality  of  painting  and  sculpture,  with  which  not  only 
their  streets  and  public  buildings,  but  their  private  habi¬ 
tations  were  adorned,  may  well  raise  our  wonder  and 
our  shame.  Nor  were  they  confined  to  Patrician  wealth. 
The  humble  dwellings  of  an  obscure  little  country  sea-, 
port,  such  as  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  adorned 
with  paintings  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  filled  with  statues 
which  must  be  for  ever  the  admiration  of  every  country 
and  every  age  ;  while,  in  London  itself,  the  modern  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  world,  overflowing  with  wealth  and 
luxury,  not  one  of  the  private  houses  of  its  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  can  boast  a  single  piece  of  sculpture.  However 
opfclent,  however  prodigal,  however  luxurious, — it  is 
rarely  on  works  of  art  that  Englishmen  lavish  their 
wealth. — Nor  is  it  their  cost  that  renders  them  now  un¬ 
attainable  ;  for,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  ancient 
sculpture  actually  bore  a  higher  price  among  the  an¬ 
cients  themselves,  than  it  does  even  in  the  present  day.*' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  price  of  statues  in 
ancient  times,  we  hear  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  differ¬ 
ent  statues  of  bronze  being  erected  in  one  year  to  one 
man|  at  Athens. 


*  Hist,  de  l’Art.  Iiv.  iv.  7.  §  51. 

|  Demetrius  of  Phalerias.  Vide  Pliny,  1.  sxxiv.  cap.  6 
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But  to  return  from  Athens,  whither  this  long  digres¬ 
sion  has  carried  us,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol — I 
must  not  let  pass  unnoticed  the  famous  Iliac  table.  A 
jovial  priest,  who  was  out  hunting,  found  it  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  at  a  place  called  Jllle  Frattochie*  where,  it  is 
believed,  the  Emperor-  Claudius  had  a  villa,  and  this  re¬ 
markable  bass  relief  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  his 
reign. |  It  is  only  a  small  square  slab  of  marble,  though 
it  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world  ;  and  upon  it  are 
sculptured  the  principal  actions  of  the  Iliad,  with  an  ex¬ 
planatory  inscription  in  Greek,  which  has  been  so  often 
translated  and  commented  upon,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  any  thing  about  it ;  a  circumstance  that  is 
peculiarly  fortunate,  as  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Diana  Tr  if  or  mis,  is  a  small  bronze  sculpture,  as  light 
and  portable-looking  as  a  child’s  plaything  ;  the  three 
figures  joined  together,  back  to  back,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  triangle.  This  goddess  certainly  forms  the  Pagan 
trinity.  She  is  three  in  one— here  she  appears  in  hell, 
on  earth,  and  in  heaven,  at  once — As  Proserpine,  crown 
ed  with  the  six  rays  of  the  planets,  a  serpent  in  one- 
hand — as  Hecate,  her  brows  bound  with  laurel,  holding 
a  key — as  Diana  Lucifera,  a  lotus  flower  on  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  bearing  a  torch.  In  §11  these  varied  charac¬ 
ters — in  the  chaste  huntress,  and  in  the  motionless  Ephe¬ 
sian  idol  incased  like  a  mummy  in  mystic  symbols,  who 
can  recognise  the  same  goddess  ? 

Here  is  a  bronze  foot  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius  ;  a  bronze  inscription  of  Sep.  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla,  (the  name  of  Geta  erased,)  a  triumph  of  Bacchus, 
columns,  busts,  bassi  rilievi,  cinerary  urns,  minute  images 
in  bronze  and  alabaster  of  gods  and  goddesses  ;  an¬ 
cient  tripods  and  candelabras  ;  besides  a  hundred  little 
other  interesting  antiques  which  will  catch  your  eye. 

I  noticed  a  statera,  with  its  weight,  exactly  like  our 
steelyard,  which  1  had  no  notion  was  so  classical  a  thing. 


*  Formerly  Bovillae,  where  the  murder  of  Clodius  by  Milo  is  supposed 
to  have  happened. 

|  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  iv.  chap.  2.  The  engraving  and  full 
explanation  will  be  found  by  Foggini,  Mus.  Capit.  1.  iv.  tav.  63. 
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In  the  wall  of  this  room  is  the  famous  Furielti  mosaic, 
found  by  the  Cardinal  of  that  name  at  Hadrian’s  Villa, 
representing  four  doves,  perched  on  the  brim  of  a  large 
vase  or  basin,  tilled  with  water,  one  of  which  is  drinking 
from  it.  Simple  as  the  subject  is,  the  taste  of  the  design 
is  most  beautiful.  It  answers  so  exactly  to  Pliny’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Mosaic  of  Sosus  in  the  temple  of 
Fergamus,  that  if  not  the  original,  which  I  confess  I  do  not 
believe,  it  mustat  leastbe  considered  acopy.  Winkelman* 
denies  its  originality,  from  the  difficulty  of  transportation, 
a  reason  we  can  scarcely  hold  valid  ;  but  his  commentator 
observes  very  justly,  that  as  Hadrian  was  remarkable  for 
his  careful  preservation  of  ancient  works  of  art,  encouraged 
their  imitation,  and  emulated  their  perfection,  but  never 
carried  them  off  from  their  proper  possessors  and  situa¬ 
tions,  (unlike  our  modern  patrons  of  the  arts,)  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  caused  the  beautiful  mosaic  of  Sosus. 
to  be  copied  by  the  best  artists  of  his  own  time,  than  that 
he  tore  it  up  from  the  Temple  of  Pergamus,  to  embellish 
his  own  palace. 

There  is  a  sarcophagus  in  this  room,  adorned  with  a 
bass  relief  of  wretched  sculpture,  perhaps  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  but  the  subject  of  which  is  very,  curious. 
It  represents  the  wholu  Promethean  creation  of  man. 
First,  we  see  Prometheus  moulding  the  figure  out  of 
clay,  while  Minerva  is  infusing  into  the  lifeless  mass,  the 
spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  Cupid  and  Psyche  em¬ 
bracing  each  other,  also  represent  the  union  of  the  body 
and  the  soul.  The  four  elements,  necessary  to  the  life 
of  man,  surround  them,  and  are  personified  by  iEolus 
blowing  his  airy  horn — Ocean,  with  the  monsters  of  his 
watery  reign — Vulcan  at  his  fiery  forge,  and  the  “  Com¬ 
mon  Mother, ’’  raising  her  breast  above  the  ground,  with 
a  cornucopia  in  her  hand.  Man  then  appears,  endowed 
with  life  ;  and  the  three  implacable  Fates,  who  attend 
him  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  start  up  by  his  side.  He 
is  laid  low  in  death.  The  Genius  of  life,  weeping  over 
his  corpse,  extinguishes  his  torch.  The  soul,  bursting 


*  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  1’Art,  liv.  vi.  chap.  T. 
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upwards  on  its  butterfly  wiDgs,  is  conducted  to  heaven  by 
Mercury.  Lastly,  we  behold  Prometheus  suffering  the 
gnawing  anguish  of  remorse,  or  the  vulture  preying  on 
his  vitals.  It  is  destroyed  by  Hercules.  Will  it  be 
deemed  profane  to  find  in  this  a  type  of  our  Saviour’s 
conquest  over  the  penalty  of  sin  ? 

There  is  a  whole  room  filled  with  the  busts  of  the  em¬ 
perors  and  their  families,  nearly  complete.  Even  Corn- 
modus,  an  admirable  bust,  notwithstanding  the  decree  to 
destroy  every  image  of  him,  is  here  ;  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Geta,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  his  brother  and 
murderer  to  erase  even  his  name  from  the  earth,  still 
stands  by  his  side,  as  if  haunting  him  in  death.  The 
busts  of  Germanicus,  of  Nero,  and  of  Poppea,  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful.  The  contrast  of  the  countenance 
between  Nero  young,  and  Nero  in  more  advanced  life, 
will  strike  you  forcibly  ;  the  beauty  of  the  innocent  face 
of  Annius  Verus  will  charm  you  ;  and  the  hideous  head  of 
Julian  the  Apostate  will  puzzle  you  to  determine  whether 
the  sculpture  or  the  subject  is  the  worst.  The  head 
of  Otho,  which  is  here,  is  extremely  rare.  The  fine  bust 
of  Nerva,  which  has  been  erroneously  reported  to  be 
modern,  is  a  genuine  antique.  So  is  the  head  of  Vitel- 
lius — though  most  of  the  busts  of  that  Emperor  are 
modern. 

You  will  never  be  satiated  with  admiring  the  noble 
seated  statue  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus.  Yet 
the  Agrippina  of  Naples  is  perhaps  superior  even  to  this. 
It  realizes  our  highest  conceptions  of  the  august  dignity 
of  an  ancient  Roman  matron. 

The  bassi  rilievi  on  the  walls,  of  Perseus  liberating 
Andromeda,  and  Endymion  sleeping,  are  full  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

The  bassi  rilievi  in  the  next  room,  (the  Stanza  de’  Fi- 
losofi,)  from  their  subjects,  rather  than  their  execution, 
afforded  me  great  entertainment.  Among  them  are  a 
woman  teaching  a  cat  to  dance,  while  she  plays  upon  the 
lyre  to  it ;  poor  Grimalkin  trying  all  the  time  vainly  to 
reach  two  birds  suspended  over  its  head — Calliope  teach¬ 
ing  Orpheus  to  play  upon  the  lyre,  before  the  image  of  a 
man,  whom  the  strains  seem  to  animate  with  life — Escu 
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lapius  and  Hygeia,  laying  their  heads  together  ;  and,  in 
the  next,  the  consequences  not  uncommon  of  such  con¬ 
sultations, — a  funeral  procession.  There  are  many 
more  ;  but  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  tragedy  of 
the  death  of  Meleager.  The  uncles,  pierced  with  their 
death  wounds, — his  infuriated  mother  burning  the  fatal 
brand,  to  which  the  life  of  her  son  is  attached, — his  faint¬ 
ing  form  falling  on  the  couch,  and  his  beloved  Atalanta 
vainly  weeping  over  him, — altogether  form  a  subject  of 
the  highest  interest,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted 
to  painting  than  to  sculpture  ;  though  no  modern  painter 
could  do  it  justice. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  placed  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  little  bronze  statue  of  a  youth,  seated  in  a  medi¬ 
tative  posture, — a  model  of  juvenile  beauty.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  one  of  the  twelve  Camilli.* 

As  to  the  philosophers,  some  of  the  most  interesting, 
such  as  Virgil,  and  Cicero, f  and  Seneca,  are  purely  sup¬ 
posititious.  There  is  not  a  head  of  any  poet  or  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  we  know  to  be  genuine. 
The  authenticity  of  some  of  the  Greeks  is  ascertained, 
either  from  having  been  found  with  the  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  their  names  upon  them,  or  from  being  prototypes 
of  others  so  authenticated.  The  Homers,  for  there  are 
several,  are  the  very  heads  your  fancy  would  portray 
for  the  old  blind  Bard,  the  Father  of  Poetry.  I  under¬ 
stand  they  were  identihed  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer, 
formerly  in  the  Colonna  Palace;  and  if  (which  is  proba¬ 
ble)  no  bust  was  really  taken  of  him  in  life,  this  seems,  at 
least,  to  have  been  the  bead  current  among  the  ancients, 
as  Homer  ;  just  as  the  posthumous  picture  of  Shakspeare 
passes  among  us.  Aristides  is  known  from  the  incom¬ 
parable  statue  at  Naples.  Socrates  can  never  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Metradorus,  Epicurus,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  some 
others,  are  also  ascertained.  The  little  bronze  and  beard¬ 
ed  bust  of  Demosthenes,  found  in  Herculaneum,  has 


*  Priests  instituted  by  Romulus. 

t  It  is  related  that  a  medal  was  found  of  Cicero — but  all  the  busts  and 
statues  which  bear  the  name  of  that  great  orator,  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  impositions. 
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identified  the  great  orator.  Sappho  had  a  good  right  to 
he  here;  but  how  Cleopatra*  got  among  these  Grecian 
sages,  we  cannot  guess.  Her  neighbour,  Aspasia,  was 
too  much  in  their  company,  when  alive,  to  be  turned  out 
of  it  now.  ThePlatos  are  all  recognised  to  be  the  heads 
of  barbarians,  notwithstanding  their  philosophic  name  in¬ 
scribed  below.  The  last  of  these  busts,  that  of  Faerno, 
an  architect  of  Cremona,  is  one  of  the  (now)  rare  works 
of  Michael  Angelo.  I  dare  not  tell  you,  that  I  think  I 
havGseen  finer  busts,  by  less  celebrated  hands,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  will  say  nothing  of  it. 

In  the  great  hall,  one  is  struck  with  the  modesty  of 
Clement  XII.,  in  having  taken  two  Victories,  from  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  support  his  coat 
of  arms  !  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  the  Popes 
want  no  trumpeter.  Every  little  thing  they  make  or 
mend,  be  it  a  wooden  door,  or  a  leaden  cistern,  or  a  few 
stone  steps,  or  a  little  bit  of  brick  wall,  is  marked  with 
their  munificenza  !  These  multiplied  munificent  o’  $  of 
every  Pope,  as  far  as  large  gilt  letters  can  prove  it,  stare 
you  in  the  face  in  Rome,  on  all  sides,  wherever  you  go. 

By  their  munificenza — two  columns  of  giallo  antico, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
support  the  principal  niche.  But  the  sculptures,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  first  attract  tbe  eye.  Jupiter,  in  nero 
antico  marble,  is,  after  all,  but  poor — and,  indeed, 
1  have  never  anywhere  seen  a  fine  statue  of  the  great 
thunderer.  Esculapius  is  no  belter.  The  young  Her¬ 
cules  (veiled)  in  pielra  paragone,]  found  on  the  Aventine, 
looks  fat  and  puffy,  rather  than  strong  ;  but  the  famous 
Furietti  Centaurs  1  admire  extremely  ;  indeed  more,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  than  I  ought ;  for  Winkelman  (and,  of  course,  all  the 
critics  echo  him)  gives  them  small  praise,  though  he  does 
not  mention  in  which  way  they  displease  him,  and  only 
observes,  that  they  have  anciently  borne  children  on  their 
backs,  which  is  evident  from  the  holes.  The  oldest,  who 
bears  the  pedum  in  his  hand,  is  thought  to  be  Chiron  car- 


*  I  need  scarcely  observe,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  name  this  bust 
and  many  of  the  others  bear, 
t  Commonly  called  touch-stone. 
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rying  Achilles  on  his  back,  to  instruct  him  in  horseman¬ 
ship  and  the  chase.  He  looks  back  at  the  infant  hero, 
with  a joyous  and  triumphant  air.  The  other  is  dejected 
and  apparently  vanquished  ;  his  hands  are  bound  behind 
his  back.  I  was  much  charmed  with  the  life  and  spirit, 
the  action,  the  freedom,  and  the  grace,  of  these  two  beau¬ 
tiful  Centaurs.  They  are  in  dark  gray  marble,  were 
found  in  Hadrian’s  villa,  and  are  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  two  Greek  artists,  supposed  to  be  of  his  own  time. 

A  fine,  but  unknown  consular  statue,  is  foolishly  called 
Marius,  though,  from  his  countenance,  his  air,  and  his 
action,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  an  orator  and  a  philosopher; 
and  the  rude  unlettered  soldier  was  neither.  Some  cri¬ 
tics  call  it  a  sepulchral  figure. 

The  Amazons  are  fine.  One  of  the  heads  is  modern. 
Both,  as  usual,  represent  wounded  Amazons  :  indeed,  so 
close  is  the  resemblance  between  all  these  statues,  that 
we  cannot  but  suppose  they  have  been  all  taken  from  one 
or  two  celebrated  ancient  models,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Fauns,  Dianas,  Venuses,  Cupids,  Bacchuses,  &c.  which, 
without  variation  of  attitude  or  conception,  crowd  every 
museum.  There  were  three  rival  statues  of  Amazons, 
— the  productions  ofCtesilaus,  Polycletes,  and  Phidias, — 
the  fame  of  which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

The  drapery  of  the  fine  Grecian  statue  of  Isis,  in  this 
hall,  knotted  on  the  breast,  and  falling  in  graceful  folds  to 
the  feet,  is  singularly  beautiful.  She  wears  the  fringed 
peplum,  or  mantle,  to  denote  her  eastern  extraction — 
the  Grecians  wore  it  plain.  All  the  statues  of  this  god¬ 
dess,  in  white  marble,  are  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  after 
her  worship  was  adopted  in  Rome,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  work  of  Greek  artists  ;  but  this  is  by  far  the 
finest. 

The  ancient  bronze,  and  once  gilded  Hercules,  found 
in  or  near  the  Forum  Boarium,  with  his  head  too  small 
for  his  body,  looks  rather  awkward  and  ungainly. 

The  old  shrivelled  crying  crone— -whether  she  be  a 
Prafica,*  a  Hecuba,  or  any  other  of  the  innumerable  de- 


*  This  is  not  probable,  because  these  hired  mourners  had  their  hair 
‘streaming  to  the  troubled  air,”  and  this  old  woman  has  hers  bound  up 
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scriptions  of  ugly  old  women,  it  is  possible  she  may  be — 
is  certainly  good  of  the  kind,  that  is,  well  executed, 
though  a  disagreeable  subject.  I  must  pass  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  with  the  civic  crown  he  deserved  so  well;  the 
Altar  of  Fortune,  on  which  that  goddess,  who  is  now  as 
ever  the  object  of  men’s  worship — is  represented,  seated 
on  her  throne,  crowned  with  her  diadem,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  the  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  the  rudder,  with 
which  she  turns  the  world.  I  must  pass  by  the  pedestal, 
on  which  the  birth  and  concealment  of  Jove,  the  stupidity 
of  old  Saturn,  in  swallowing  a  stone  instead  of  his  son — 
the  din  raised  by  the  Corybantes  to  stifle  his  cries — the 
care  taken  to  suckle  him  by  his  four-footed  nurse  Amal- 
jhea ;  and,  finally,  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  heaven, 
are  all  very  minutely  represented.  1  must  pass  by  many 
things — but  I  must  stop  for  one  moment,  at  the  finest 
statue  in  this  room,  and  one  which  has  never  received  its 
due  share  of  encomium.  It  is  the  fine  figure  of  a  man 
speaking,  with  drapery  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
only,  in  an  easy  graceful  attitude,  one  foot  resting  on  a 
raised  stone,  or  step,  and  his  finger  held  up  as  if  to  en¬ 
force  attention.  It  is  called  a  professor  of  the  gymnastic 
art,  or  the  master  of  an  academy  of  gladiators,  instruct¬ 
ing  his  disciples.  It  is  an  admirable  statue  and  unique  ; 
but  Harpocrates,  that  little  mysterious  god,  with  his  brim¬ 
ming  cornucopia  in  his  hand,  his  brow  adorned  with  the 
lotus  flower,  and  his  expressive  finger  pressed  upon  his 
lip,  enjoins  me  silence.  Plainer  than  words  can  speak, 
his  gesture  tells  me  how  fat  and  flourishing  he  has  grown 
by  holding  his  tongue.  I  dare  say  you  wish  I  would  fol¬ 
low  his  example  ;  but  few  of  my  sex  ever  did,  and  I  shall 
go  on  to  talk  of  the  room  where  the  jocund  Faun,  (in  rosso 
antico,)  eyeing  the  tempting  bunch  of  grapes,  which  he 
holds  suspended  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  with  his 
goat,  his  pedum,  and  his  basket,  looks  the  happiest  of 
created  beings.  Eut  notwithstanding  the  symmetry  of 
his  finely  formed  limbs,  you  will  soon  turn  from  him  to 
one  of  the  finest  statues  in  the  world — Cupid  bending  his 
bow.  Its  unrivalled  grace,  its  faultless  perfection,  and 
its  truly  celestial  beauty  of  form,  are  indeed  a  triumph  of 
art.  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  a  few  other  great  statues 
Vol.  II.  0 
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excepted,  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
emplifications  of  the  beau  ideal  in  existence.  It  is  an  an¬ 
cient  copy  from  the  famous  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  of 
Cupid  bending  his  bow,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  age 
of  Titus.  I  have  seen  one  copy  in  England,  and  there  is 
another  in  the  Villa  Albani  ;  but  this  is  incomparably  the 
finest.  It  is  one  of  the  few  statues  that  I  can  return  to 
gaze  at,  day  after  day,  with  still  increasing  delight  and  ad¬ 
miration.  I  am  no  connoisseur - but  few,  very  few,  I 

believe,  receive  more  pleasure  from  works  of  art, 
whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  when  of  first-rate  ex¬ 
cellence. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  playful  sweetness 
of  a  smiling  girl  with  a  dove, — a  personification  of  Inno¬ 
cence  ;  a  child  playing  with  a  mask ;  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  an  urchin  struggling  with  a  swan,  which  Winkel- 
man  instances  as  a  peculiarly  beautiful  sculpture  of  in¬ 
fancy. 

One  of  the  finest  bassi  rilievi  in  the  world — the  battle 
of  the  Amazons — is  on  a  sarcophagus  in  this  room. 
Critics  all  agree,  that  the  generality  of  sarcophagi,  (and, 
indeed  of  bass-reliefs,  which  for  the  most  part  have  been 
cut  outofthesides  ofsarcophagi,)  are  works  of  the  declining 
periods  of  art ;  but  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  is  an 
exception.  Opposite  to  it  stands  another  sarcophagus, 
well  W’orthy  notice,  though  of  very  inferior  sculpture. 
It  represents  the  nocturnal  visits  of  Diana  to  the  sleep¬ 
ing  Endymion.  The  goddess  descends  from  her  car,  led 
by  the  Loves — a  winged  Genius  restrains  the  fiery  steeds. 
At  the  other  end,  by  a  liberty  common  in  basso  relievo, 
she  mounts  it  again  to  depart,  casting  back  her  looks  of 
love  on  the  unconscious  shepherd,  over  whose  drooping 
form  moth-winged  slumber  still  hovers.  The  Earth, — 
personified  in  a  female  form,  whose  bust  is  raised  above 
the  ground,  beneath  the  wheels  of  Diana’s  car,  and  a 
man  tending  Endymion’s  flock,  complete  the  composi¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  very  amusing  bass-relief  here  of  the  Triumph 
of  Cupid  over  the  Gods.  It  seems  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  a  frieze,  and  is  left  imperfect.  We  see,  first,  a 
car  drawn  by  rams,  in  which  this  roguish  god  is  carry- 
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Ing  off  the  spoils  of  Mercury  ;  then  follow,  in  a  car  drawn 
by  stags,  those  of  the  chaste  Diana  herself ;  in  a  car 
drawn  by  tigers,  those  of  Bacchus  ;  and  iu  another  drawn 
by  hippogriffs,  those  of  Apollo. 

I  must  not  quit  this  room,  without  mentioning  a  more 
recondite,  though  less  amusing,  piece  of  antiquity — the 
table  of  bronze,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  “  royal  law,” 
found  near  St.  John  Lateran’s,  in  which  the  Roman  Se¬ 
nate  decree  to  Vespasian  supreme  power. 

You  now  enter  the  last  room,  in  which  you  will  for  a 
long  time,  see  nothing  but  the  Dying  Gladiator.  It  is,  of 
its  kind,  the  finest  statue  in  the  world.  The  learned 
connoisseur,  and  the  untaught  peasants,  whom  you  may 
see  assembled  round  it  on  Sundays,  are  equally  struck 
with  its  faultless  perfection.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
forms,  as  far  as  mere  corporeal  formation  can  go  ;  but, 
unlike  most  of  the  celebrated  works  of  ancient  art,  there 
is  no  ideal  beauty,  no  expression  of  those  high  qualities 
and  attributes,  that  spring  from  the  soul.  It  is  Nature, 
pure  Nature,  that  arrests  so  forcibly  our  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  is  not  a  god  nor  a  hero,  but  a  man — and  a 
man  of  servile  condition  and  unelevated  mind — that  we 
behold.  The  coarseness  of  the  features  and  the  whole 
expression  of  the  head  and  figure  proves  it.  The  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hard  and  horny  with  labour, 
and  a  rope  is  knotted  round  the  neck.  He  seems  endea¬ 
vouring  to  suppress  the  expression  of  agony' ;  not  a  sigh, 
not  a  groan  escapes  him  ;  unsubdued  in  spirit,  it  is  his 
body,  not  his  mind,  that  yields  :  but  the  hand  of  death  is 
upon  him ;  his  life-blood  trickles  slowly  and  feebly  from 
the  wound  in  his  side  ;  he  sinks  in  that  last  dreadful 
faintness  of  ebbing  life,  which  all  must  sooner  or  later 
feel.  He  still  supports  himself  with  difficulty  upon  his 
failing  arm,  but  his  limbs  have  lost  their  force  :  his  brist¬ 
ling  hair  and  agonized  face,  express  the  dreadful  work¬ 
ings  of  present  suffering,  and  the  inward  conviction  of 
approaching  death.  He  is  lying  upon  a  shield  ;  a  short 
sword,  or  dagger,  beside  him,  and  a  broken  horn. 

The  critics  seem  to  agree,  that  this  statue  cannot  re¬ 
present  a  gladiator,  because,  at  the  period  when  this  great 
work  of  Grecian  art  must  have  been  produced,  Greece 
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had  no  gladiators ;  neither  were  the  shield  and  the  short 
sword,  that  lie  by  his  side,  the  proper  arms  for  gladia¬ 
tors;  and  yet  we  know  that  the  Secutores,  in  their  combats 
with  the  Retiarii,  fought  with  swords, — whether  long  or 
short  seems  uncertain,  and  with  shields — and  why  may 
they  not  have  been  such  as  these!*  The  Demiclmri  also 
fought  with  two  swords.  The  cord  round  the  neck,  and 
the  horn,  sadly  perplex  the  critics  ;  but  it  appears  from 
an  ancient  Greek  inscription,  that  the  heralds  of  the 
Olympic  Games  had  a  cord  tied  round  their  necks,  and 
gave  the  signal  for  their  commencement  by  blowing  a 
horn  ;  nay,  this  very  inscription  was  affixed  upon  the 
statue  of  a  herald, Iwho  was  also  a  victor  in  these  games  ;t 
so  that  the  statue  we  now  see  may  also  combine  both 
characters,  and  represent  a  herald  and  a  wounded  combat¬ 
ant.  The  mustachios,  also,  puzzle  the  antiquaries  ;  for 
they  maintain,  that  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  ancient 
times,  when  they  wore  beards,  never  wore  mustachios  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  is  not  a  Greek,  but  a  barbarian  ; 
— nay,  some  late  critics  have  maintained,  that  it  is  a  bar¬ 
barian  chief, — but  the  cord  round  the  throat  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  such  an  idea. 

Winkelman  conjectures  that  it  may  represent  Copreas, 
the  herald  of  Eurysthenes,  “the  most  famous  herald  of 
Grecian  mythology,”  who  was  massacred  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  while  attempting  to  force  away  the  descendants  of 
Hercules  from  the  altar  of  mercy  ;  and  for  whose  murder 
a  solemn  feast  of  expiation  continued  annually  to  be  held 
at  Athens,  even  in  the  days  of  Adrian.  But  as  Copreas 
was  a  Greek,  he  could  not  have  had  whiskers,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  statue  cannot  represent  him. 


*  Pliny  says,  the  porticos  of  the  temples  erected  to  the  Claudian  and 
Domitian  families,  were  adorned  with  statues,  the  work  of  a  freedman  of 
Nero,  representing  the  most  celebrated  gladiators  of  those  days.  The. 
Apollo  Belvidere  is  now  believed  to  be  a  work  of  the  age  of  Nero  ;  and. 
if  so,  the  same  age  may  have  produced  this  statue,  and  it  may  represent  a 
barbarian  gladiator,  (for  barbarians  were  trained  to  these  cruel  sports. ) 
Nero’s  visit  to  Greece  seems  to  render  this  supposition  more  probable  ;  so 
also  does  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  found  in  the  same  spot  with 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  at  Antium,  on  the  site 
of  Nero’s  favourite  villa, 
t  Winkelman,  liv.  vi.  chap.  2.  §  24. 
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Indeed,  these  unfortunate  whiskers  come  in  the  way  in 
every  possible  supposition,  excepting  one.  There  was 
a  statue,  celebrated  even  in  the  brightest  period  of  ancient 
sculpture,  the  work  of  Ctesilaiis,*  “the  statue  of  a  wound¬ 
ed  and  dying  man.”  The  description-)"  exactly  answers 
to  this  statue.  This  is  “  a  wounded  and  dying  man  — 
why  may  not  this  be  the  statue  ?  It  is  not  probable  that 
there  would  be  two  great  masterpieces  of  ancient  art,  re¬ 
presenting  “  two  wounded  or  dying  men  or,  if  so,  that 
Pliny  would  have  noticed  one  only.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  a  sculpture  of  such  pre-eminent  excellence  would  be 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  all  the 
ancient  writers  who  have  described  works  of  art  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  description  in  any  author  that  can  apply 
to  it,  excepting  of  this  masterpiece  of  Ctesilaiis.  The 
style,  too,  answers  to  that  date. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  it  probable,  that  this 
statue  is  either  the  original  or  a  fine  ancient  copy  of  the 
famous  “  wounded  .and  dying  man”  of  Ctesilaiis.! 

But  be  it  what  it  may,  “  the  Dying  Gladiator”  will  al¬ 
ways  be  accounted  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture 
that  time  has  spared.  Statuary  has,  indeed,  bequeathed 
few  of  its  ancient  treasures  to  us,  and  we  are  vainly  left 


*  A  celebrated  Grecian  sculptor,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  62d  Olympiad. 

p  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  19.  4. 

j  Winkelman’s  objection  is  worth  stating,  from  its  absurdity: — “Je 
crois  que  cette  figure  (that  of  Ctesilaiis)  representoit  un  heros,  parceque 
je  m’  imagine,  que  Partiste  n’auroit  pas  voulu  descendre  a  traiter  des 
sujets  d’un  ordre  inferieur,  attendu  que  son  grand  merite  consistoit,  suirant 
Pline,  a  donner  encore  plus  de  noblesse  aux  caracteres  nobles.” — Vide 
Winkelman,  1.  vi.  chap.  2. — Which,  in  plain  English,  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Pliny,  indeed,  says  it  was  the  statue  of  a  wounded  and  dying  man  : 
—but  he  is  wrong — he  does  not  mean  what  he  says.  It  must  have  been 
the  statue  of  a  wounded  and  dying  hero  ;  because  as  Ctesilaiis  was  re¬ 
markable  for  giving  great  nobleness  to  noble  figures,  he  never  would  con¬ 
descend  to  make  the  statue  of  a  man.  It  was  not  noble  enough  for  him.” 

If  it  had  been  the  statue  of  a  wounded  and  dying  hero,  Pliny  would 
have  said  it  was  the  statue  of  a  wounded  and  dying  hero  ;  nay,  he  would 
probably  have  said  of  what  hero.  But  as  he  says  it  was  the  statue  of  a 
“  wounded  and  dying  man,”  I  shall  believe  it  was  the  statue  of  a  “  wound¬ 
ed  and  dying  man.” 
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to  regret  that  only  a  few  scattered  “fragments3’  of  that 
heavenly  art 

“  Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 

As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wr  eck  appears.’”' 

I  mast  not  trust  myself  to  describe  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  stands  in 
this  room,  nor  even  to  mention  the  far  inferior,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  statues  with  which  it  is  filled.  The  Flora, 
which  Winkelman  supposes  not  to  be  that  goddess,  but 
the  portrait  of  some  beautiful  woman,  under  the  image  of 
Spring — the  Venus,  the  finest  in  Rome — the  Juno  —  the 
beautiful  Antinoiis,  in  the  heroic  style — the  Antinoiis  as 
an  Egyptian  priest,  or  rather  deity,  as  worshipped  at  An- 
tinoe,  so  much  extolled  by  the  critics — and  the  admirable 
ancient  copy  of  the  celebrated  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  The 
head  of  Alexander  the  Great  has  been  set  on  awry  with 
great  care  by  the  restorers,  in  order  to  prove  it  to  be  his 
— notwithstanding  which,  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  doubt 
it.  For  my  part,  I  fully  believe  it,  because  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient  gems  of  undoubted  au¬ 
thenticity,  and  because  his  is  a  head  that  once  seen  can 
never  be  mistaken.  We  are  told  that  Apelles  only  had 
the  right  of  painting  it,  Lysippus  of  casting  it  in  bronze, 
and  Pyrgotelus  of  engraving  it  in  gems  ;  but  history  is  si¬ 
lent  as  to  the  name  of  its  privileged  sculptor  in  marble. | 

In  looking  back  on  the  contents  of  this  Museum,  I 
should  say,  that  the  finest  works  it  contains  are  the  Osh 
ris  and  Isis,  the  Furietti  Centaurs,  the  Professor  of  the 
Gymnastic  Art,  the  seated  statue  of  Agrippina,  and  of  the 
Camillus,  the  Child  playing  with  a  Swan,  the  Cupid  bend¬ 
ing  his  bow,  the  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  Dying  Gladi¬ 
ator  together  with  the  noble  marble  vase,  and  its  pe- 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

|  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  vi.  chap.  3,  who  quotes  Pliny  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  fact. 

X  I  forgot  to  mention  that  this  statue  was  admirably  restored  by  Michael 
Angelo.  A  part  of  one  foot  and  arm,  one  hand,  and  some  other  minuter 
morsels,  are  replaced  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original.  It  is  said  to  hare 
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destai ;  the  mosaic  of  the  Four  Doves,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  commemorated  by  Pliny;  and  the  bass  reliefs 
of  the  dispute  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the 
Nine  Muses,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons,  which  are 
instanced  by  Winkelman  as  three,  out  of  the  six,  most 
beautiful  bass  reliefs  in  the  world. 


LETTER  LIX. 

THE  PAINTINGS  AND  THE  PALAZZO  DR’  CONSERVA- 

TORI  IN  THE  CAPITOL - ACADEMY  OF  ST.  LUKE - 

Raphael's  st.  luke — Raphael’s  skull. 

From  the  Museum  of  Sculpture,  at  the  Capitol,  we 
must  dow  proceed  to  that  of  Painting,  which  is,  however, 
of  very  inferior  interest.  It  is  contained  in  the  opposite 
Palazzo  de’Conservatori,* *  in  which  are  also  some  remark¬ 
able  antiquities.  Crossing  the  Piazza  by  the  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  enter  the  court.  All  here 
reminds  us  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome.  Opposite 
to  us  sits  Rome  triumphant.  At  her  feet  weeps  a  captive 
province.  By  her  side  stand  two  prisoner  barbarian 
kings  :  their  mutilated  hands  bear  dreadful  proof  of  her 
own  barbarism  ;  for  it  is  evident,  on  inspection,  that  they 
represent  captives  whose  hands  have  been  cut  off.t 


been  found  atNettuno,  or  Antium,  in  the  same  spot  where  the  Apollo  was 
discovered  ;  and,  like  it,  probably  adorned  Nero’s  favourite  villa.  There, 
also,  was  found  the  Borghese,  or  Fighting  Gladiator. 

*  The  Conservatori  are  officers  appointed  to  keep  the  streets,  roads, 
public  buildings,  &c.  in  proper  repair  and  order.  They  seem,  in  some 
degree,  to  fulfil  the  office  of  the  ancient  iEdiles.  They  sometimes  give 
great  public  feasts  at  the  Capitol,  to  the  cardinals  and  nobility,  as  if  in 
imitation  of  those  which  were  formerly  olfered  up  here  to  Jupiter  and 
the  gods,  but  really  eaten  by  the  priests  and  the  senators. 

f  One  of  them  has  been  cut  off  above  the  elbow,  the  other  at  the 
wrist.  They  are  smooth  and  polished,  and  the  drapery  touches  them  so 
closely,  that  it  is  evident  they  were  originally  formed  so.  According  to 
Winkelman,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  5,)  they  represent  Thracian  kings,  of  a  people 
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The  court  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  colossal 
figures  of  gods  and  emper  ors  of  the  most  enormous  size. 
Caesar  and  Augustus  stand  entire.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  is  placed  the  modern  imitation  of  that  ancient 
Rostral  Column  of  Caius  Duillius  in  the  Forum,  that 
commemorated  the  first  naval  triumph  Rome  ever  ob¬ 
tained.  A  portion  of  the  ancient  inscription,  which  was 
found  in  making  an  excavation,  is  fixed  in  it.  The  whole 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Angelo.  While 
this  reminds  us  of  the  early  days  of  Republican  glory, 
and  the  relievo  of  Curtius  plunging  into  the  gulf,  recalls 
the  great  sacrifices  of  Roman  patriotism, — the  beautiful 
sculptures  from  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
commemorate  one  of  the  proudest  periods  of  her  em¬ 
pire,  and  of  those-wide-extended  conquests  that  subdued 
the  world. 

We  observed  two  Egyptian  idols,  similar  to  those  in  the 
opposite  court,  and  a  remarkably  fine  animal  group,  of 
Grecian  sculpture — a  lion  springing  on  the  back  of  a 
.horse;  its  tusks  closed  in  the  back  of  the  animal.  Though 
now  defective,  it  i3  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  who  admired  it  particularly. 

An  ugly  and  headless  image  of  a  monkey  in  basalt  in 
this  court,  bears  an  impudent  inscription  in  Greek,  that 
“  Phidias,  and  Ammonicus,  the  son  of  Phidias,  made  it” — 
and  Winkelman,  though  he  acknowledges  the  inscription 
has  every  mark  of  being  a  forgery,  and  that  the  sculpture 
of  the  monkey  itself  is  “  meprisabte ,”  yet,  having  got  an 
idea  into  his  head,  that  a  colony  of  Greeks  once  established 
themselves  in  a  part  of  Africa,  so  infested  by  monkeys, 
that  they  took  the  name  of  “  Grecs  Pithecusins ,”  he  next 
supposes  that  they  took  to  worshipping  monkeys ;  and 


called  Scordisci,  and  in  the  note  it  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Florus, 
that  the  Romans  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  their  Thracian  prisoners,  and 
gent  them  back  into  their  own  country,  to  strike  its  inhabitants  with  ter¬ 
ror.  It  is  also  recorded,  that  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  cut  off  the  hands 
of  all  the  Roman  deserters  in  Sicily. — Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

We  shudder  at  such  horrors  ;  and  while  we  see  that  the  most  civilized 
of  Pagan  states  far  surpassed  in  cruelty  the  most  barbarous  of  Christian 
nations,  we  bless  the  Divine  Spirit  of  that  religion  which  has  worked  the 
change. 
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finally,  arrives  at  the  preposterous  conclusion,  that  this 
frightful  object  was  made  by  Phidias,  for  an  object  of 
adoration  to  these  same  “  Grecs  Pithecusins How¬ 
ever,  it  appears  that  there  never  were  any  such  Greeks  ; 
and  that  Diodorus  Siculus  only  says,  sucli  a  name  would 
have  suited  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  that  monkey- 
infested  and  monkey-worshipping  country, |  not  that  they 
actually  assumed  it,  much  less  that  they  were  Greeks. 
The  colossal  head  and  hand  of  bronze  in  this  court,  are 
erroneously  reputed  to  be  fragments  of  a  statue  of  Corn- 
modus. 

After  ascending  the  staircase,  we  passed  through  two 
rooms,  and  in  the  third,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
frieze,  painted  by  Daniel  di  Volterra,  representing  the 
Triumph  of  Marius,  we  find  the  bronze  statue  of  the"  Wolf 
aQd  Twins,  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  Cicero  states 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  on  the  Capitol,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar.  This  Wolf,  how- 
ever,  (for  the  Twins  are  modern,)  was  found  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  forum  below.  It  has  a 
fracture  in  the  inside  of  the  bind  leg,  but  it  seems  to  me 
almost  impossible  that  the  lightning  should  have  struck  it 
in  such  a  part,  and  in  no  other.  This  Wolf  is  one  of  the 
few  genuine  productions  of  Etruscan  art  which  remain 
to  our  days.  It  may  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  for  even 
from  the  beginning,  Rome  was  adorned  with  statues  of 
bronze  :  a  fact — curious,  not  merely  as  proving  the  earlv 
period  at  which  the  fine  arts  had  attained  to  this  degree 
of  perfection  in  Italy,  but  the  refinement  of  the  people, 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  sought  those  embellish¬ 
ments  of  sculpture  which  are  usually  the  latest  append¬ 
ages  of  civilization  and  polished  life.  The  statue  of 
Romulus,  crowned  by  Victory,  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn 
by  four  horses, J  and  the  statues  of  the  successive  Kings 
of  Rome  in  the  Capitol — the  statue  of  Horatius  Cocles§ 


*  “  Je  suis  done  porte  a  croire  que  le  singe  du  Capitole  a  ete  un  obiet 
de  la  veneration  des  Grecs  Pithecusins.” — Hist,  de  VArt,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 
§  63.  1 ' 

t  Vide  Note  2d,  to  §  64.  cap.  6. 1.  iv.  Hist,  de  l’Art. 
t  Dionys.  Halic.  1.  ii.  p,  112.  §  Idem,  1.  iv.  p.  221. 
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in  the  Forum,  and  the  Equestrian  stalue  of  Clelia*  in 
the  Via  Sacra,  were  contemporary  with  the  persons  in 
whose  honour  they  were  erected,  and  several  of  them 
were  still  standing,  and  still  admired  in  the  ages  of  Augus¬ 
tus!  and  of  Pliny. |  They  were  all  of  bronze,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  all  executed  by  Etruscan  artists.  The 
bronze  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  made  from  the  helmets 
and  cuirasses  of  the  conquered  Samnites,  was  even 
thought  worthy  to  adorn  the  library  of  the  temple  of 
Augustus. § 

The  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Martius,  the  shepherd 
boy,  pulling  the  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  and  the  figure  of 
one  of  the  Camilli,  are  admirable,  but  they  are  the  only 
other  sculptures  in  the  room  worth  notice;  unless  you 
wish  to  see  the  pretended  bust  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the 
liberator  of  Rome,  standing  by  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  its 
enslaver. 

The  next  room  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
Fasti  Consuiares — the  succession  ol  consuls,  found  near 
the  three  columns  of  the  Comilium,  in  the  Forum. 

In  the  filth  chamber  you  are  shown  two  ancient 
bronzes,  said  to  be  of  the  Sacred  Geese,  whose  clamour 
awakened  Manlius,  and  preserved  Rome  from  theGauis  ; 
which  reminded  us  that  Rome,  on  the  same  spot,||  was 
betrayed  by  a  woman,  and  saved  by  a  goose ;  but  these 
geese  on  more  accurate  inspection  turn  out  to  be  ducks. 

The  Medusa’s  Head,  by  Bernini,  a  piece  of  sculpture 
generally  much  admired,  is  here.  The  portrait  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  by  himself,  is  extremely  interesting,  al¬ 
though  some  doubt  has  lately  been  thrown  on  its  au¬ 
thenticity.  There  is  a  Holy  Family .  by  Giulio  Romano, 
said  to  be  very  fine  ;  but  the  light  is  so  bad,  l  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  see  it.  There  is — one  of  the  many  ab¬ 
surdities  of  Roman  Museums — a  bust,  said  to  be  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  (the  blind,)  in  rosso  antico — a  material 


*  Idem,  I.  v.  p.  284.  f  Sen.  Consolat.  ad  Marciam. 

I  Plin.  lib.  34.  §  Plin.  lib.  34.  cap.  6. 

||  The  Tarpeian  rock,  which  received  its  name  from  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia. 
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wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans  in  his  simple  republican 
age. 

The  frieze  of  the  sixth  chamber  is  painted  in  fresco, 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  with  the  achievements  of  Scipio; 
and  the  last  chamber  is  painted  in  fresco,  by  Pietro  Pe- 
rugino,  and  adorned  with  two  unknown  statues,  chris¬ 
tened  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

In  the  little  chapel  beyond,  a  fresco  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  in  the  ceiling,  by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  the  Al¬ 
tar-piece,  by  Avanzino  Nemi,  are  worth  notice. 

These  paintings  in  this  palace,  which  fill  three  rooms, 
have  been  the  most  ill-used  collection  that  ever  was 
made ;  and  though  really  the  works  of  some  of  the  best 
masters,  they  present  the  most  black,  battered,  and 
forlorn  appearance,  that  can  well  be  imagined.  A 
little  cleaning  and  varnish*  might  do  something  for  them ; 
but  many  of  them  are  irreparably  injured.  There  are 
some,  indeed,  the  destruction  of  which  excites  little  re¬ 
gret.  Among  these  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  the  large 
and  laboured  productions  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  which 
abound  here ;  though  his  Triumph  of  Bacchus  is  a  pretty 
composition,  rich,  various,  and  classical.  His  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  Death  of  Darius,  &c.  have  also  considerable 
merit.  It  is  the  fashion  to  cry  him  down  so  unmerci¬ 
fully,  that  nobody  will  even  look  at  his  works ;  and  I 
must  own,  1  never  had  any  great  pleasure  in  them  my¬ 
self,  nor  have  I  the  smallest  desire  to  vindicate  him  from 
the  opprobrium  he  labours  under  so  justly,  of  being  the 
first  corrupter  of  painting,  the  beginner  of  that  rapid  de¬ 
scent  we  have  since  made  down  the  hill  of  taste.  Still 
I  think  he  is  too  outrageously  vilified ;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  however  inferior  he  may  be  to  the  great  masters 
who  preceded  him,  Italy  can  produce  no  artist  now  to 
compare  with  him. 

His  productions  have  certainly  some  learning,  but  lit¬ 
tle  taste  or  genius.  We  can  point  out  no  glaring  faults 


*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  editions  of  this  work,  the  author 
has  been  informed,  that  the  paintings  in  this  gallery  have  been  recently 
cleaned  and  re-arraDged. 
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in  design  or  composition,  but  we  feel  the  absence  of  that 
which  constitutes  perfection.  He  draws  good  figures, 
but  they  want  expression.  He  breathes  no  interest,  no 
soul,  no  charm  of  nature,  or  ideal  beauty  into  them.  His 
colouring  wants  truth,  and  his  lights  effect. 

Let  us  turn  from  them  to  N.  Poussin’s  Triumph  of 
Flora,  which,  faded  and  injured  as  itis,  is  still  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  composition.  His  Orpheus  playing  on  the  Lyre, 
surrounded  by  Nymphs  and  Loves,  is  extremely  fine, 
yet  it  has  some  faults  of  execution  which  seldom  occur  in 
so  careful  a  master. 

Domenichino’s  Sibyl  is  a  masterpiece  of  painting.  Its 
rival,  the  Sibyl  of  Guercino,  has  not  the  same  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  inspiration,  in  the  beaming  eye  and  the  half-sun¬ 
dered  lip.  She  is  at  rest,  unmoved  by  those  stormy  pas¬ 
sions,  and  that  shuddering  sense  of  coming  evils,  which 
are  the  curse  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  But  there  is  in  her 
eye  that  settled  sadness  natural  to  one  who  can  penetrate 
the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  see  all  its  crimes  and  sor¬ 
rows.  Like  most  of  the  others,  this  beautiful  painting 
has  been  much  injured. 

Guido’s  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  is  unfinished,  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  quite  as  well  for  his  fame  if 
it  had  never  been  begun.  The  drawing  is  bad,  and  the 
colouring  worse.  We  must  suppose  it  one  of  the  many 
paintings  which  he  dashed  off  to  pay  his  gambling  debts. 
His  Beatified  Spirit  is  far  superior,  yet  still  it  seems  to 
want  something  of  celestial  and  glorified  beauty,  that,  in 
his  happier  moments,  he  could  have  given  it.  His  St. 
Sebastian,  though  extremely  fine,  is  inferior  to  that  at  the 
Colonna  Palace.  A  clever  gipsy,  telling  a  silly  youth  his 
fortune,  at  the  same  time  she  is  cheating  him  out  of  it,  is 
one  of  Caravaggio’s  admirable  productions.  It  is  much 
injured,  and  not  quite  so  good  as  a  duplicate  I  have  some¬ 
where  seen  of  it.  He  ought  never  to  have  painted  any 
but  such  subjects  as  these. 

A  beautiful  Holy  Family,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo ; 
another,  very  small,  by  Albano — the  Sick  Man  waiting  by 
the  Pool  for  the  moving  of  the  Waters,  a  beautiful  little 
composition  by  Domenichino,  a  landscape  by  the  same— 
the  Rape  of  Europa,  by  Paul  Veronese — nearly  invisible 
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from  dirt  and  injury,  but  reminding  me,  through  it  all,  of 
his  splendid  Europa  in  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice — 
Agostino  Caracci’s  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  diminished 
from  his  great  painting  at  Bologna — these,  and  several 
more,  by  Guercino,  A.  Caracci,  Francesco  Mola,  &c.  are 
well  worth  your  attention;  but  1  will  spare  you  any  far¬ 
ther  enumeration  of  them. 

I  must,  however,  when  here,  carry  you  down  into  the 
Forum  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  This  society  of 
sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  engravers — of  all,  in 
short,  who  practise  the  arts  of  design,  male  and  female, — 
possess  for  their  Academy,  two  mean,  unimposing-look- 
ing  apartments,  behind  the  church  of  their  patron  saint. 
One  of  them  is  filled  with  models,  designs,  &c.  some  of 
which  are  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  other,  by  a  collection 
of  paintings,  chiefly  composed  of  the  works  of  the  modern 
Roman  artists,  and  therefore  not  pre-eminent  in  their 
merit.  The  specimens  of  the  great  masters,  which 
chiefly  consist  of  a  few  little  Claudes,  Salvator  Rosas, 
Poussins,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  by  no  means  first-rate. 

Some  of  these,  however,  and  some  ofthe-modern  ones, 
such  as  the  paintings  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  you  may  find 
pleasure  in  seeing,  though  none  in  hearing  described. 
The  famous  picture  in  this  Academy  is  Raphael’s  St.  Luke 
painting  the  Virgin’s  Portrait.*  In  this  admirable  work, 
Raphael  has  realized  his  own  conceptions  of  an  artist. 
St.Lukehas  all  the  fire,  the  glow,  the  inspiration,  of  com¬ 
manding  genius.  It  struck  me  with  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  admiration  the  first  time  1  beheld  it.  I  was  then 
fresh  from  England,  where,  excepting  the  Cartoons,  we 
have  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  Raphael — I  had  seen 
none  of  the  treasures  of  his  genius  which  Rome  contains, 
and  I  actually  dreamt  of  this  figure. 

The  skull  of  Raphael  is  preserved  here,  under  a  glass 
case  1 — I  suppose  this-  must  be  a  transporting  sight  to 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  all  their  disciples,  but 
to  me  it  was  rather  a  shocking  one.  I  had  no  pleasure  in 


*  Originally  the  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Luke. 
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viewing  the  eyeless  sockets,  the  grinning  mouth,  the 
mouldering  vacant  bones,  that  once  beamed  with  intel¬ 
ligence  and  beauty — and  hearing  that  this  was  Raphael. 


LETTER  LX. 

ROMAN  PALACES - PALAZZO  DORIA. 

Palaces,  to  an  English  ear,  convey  an  idea  of  all  that 
the  imagination  can  figure  of  elegance  and  splendour. 
But,  after  a  certain  residence  in  Italy,  even  this  obstinate 
early  association  is  conquered,  and  the  word  immediately 
brings  to  our  mind  images  of  dirt,  neglect,  and  decay. 
The  palaces  of  Rome  are  innumerable  ;  but,  then,  every 
gentleman’s  house  is  a  palace — I  should  say,  every  no¬ 
bleman’s — for  there  are  no  gentlemen  in  Italy,  except 
noblemen  ;  society  being,  as  of  old,  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  :  but  though 
every  gentleman  is  a  nobleman,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  every 
nobleman  is  not  a  gentleman  ;  —  neither  would  many  of 
their  palaces  be  considered  by  any  means  fit  residences 
for  gentlemen  m  our  country.  The  legitimate  application 
of  the  word,  which,  vvith  us,  is  confined  to  a  building 
forming  a  quadrangle,  and  enclosing  a  court  within  itself, 
is  by  no  means  adhered  to  here.  Every  house  that  has 
a  porte  cocker,  and  many  that  have  not,  are  called  palaces 
— and,  in  short,  under  that  high-sounding  appellation, 
are  comprehended  places,  whose  wretchedness  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  utmost  stretch  of  an  English  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive. 

Rome,  however,  contains  real  palaces,  whose  magni¬ 
tude  and  magnificence  are  astonishing  to  transalpine 
eyes;  but  their  tasteless  architecture  is  more  astonishing 
still. 

Though  they  have  the  great  names  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Bramante,  Yerospi,  Bernini,  &c.  &c.  among  their  archi¬ 
tects  ;  though  they  are  built  of  travertine  stone,  which, 
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whether  viewed  with  the  deepened  hues  of  age  in  the 
Colosseum,  or  the  brightness  of  recent  finish  in  St. 
Peter’s,  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  finest  material  for  building 
in  the  world  ;  and  though,  from  the  grandeur  of  their 
scale,  and  the  prodigality  of  their  decoration,  they  admit¬ 
ted  of  grand  combinations,  and  striking  effect — yet  they 
are  lamentably  destitute  of  architectural  beauty  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  ;  and  in  the  interior  —  though  they  are  filled  with 
vast  ranges  of  spacious  apartments,  though  the  polished 
marbles  and  precious  spoils  of  antiquity  have  not  been 
spared  to  embellish  them,  though  the  Genius  of  Painting 
has  made  them  her  modern  temples,  and  Sculpture 
adorned  them  with  the  choicest  remains  of  ancient  art 
— yet  they  are,  generally  speaking,  about  the  most  in¬ 
commodious,  uueuviable,  uncomfortable  dwellings,  you 
can  imagine. 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  comfort  in  England  and  in 
Italy  is  not  the  same  thing ;  but  it  never  can  consist  in 
dulness,  dirt,  and  dilapidation,  any  where.  Italian  com¬ 
fort  may  not  require  thick  carpets,  warm  fires,  or  close 
rooms  ;  but  it  can  be  no  worse  of  clean  floors,  commodi¬ 
ous  furniture,  and  a  house  in  good  repair. 

In  habitations  of  such  immense  size  and  costly  decora¬ 
tions  as  these,  you  look  for  libraries,  bath®,  music  rooms, 
and  every  appendage  of  refinement  and  luxury  ;  but  these 
things  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  Italian  palaces.  If  they 
were  arranged  and  kept  up,  indeed,  with  any  thing  of 
English  propriety,  consistency,  order,  or  cleanliness, 
many  of  them  would  be  noble  habitations  ;  but,  in  the  best 
of  them,  you  see  a  barrenness,  a  neglect,  an  all-prevailing 
look  of  misery — deficiencies  every  where — and  contempt¬ 
ible  meannesses  adhering  <o  grasping  magnificence.  But 
nothing  is  so  offensive  as  the  dirt.  Among  all  the  palaces, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  palace  of  cleanliness.  You 
see  —  and  that  is  not  the  worst— you  smell  —  abominable 
dunghills,  heaped  up  against  the  walls  of  splendid  palaces, 
and  foul  heaps  of  ordure  and  rubbish  defiling  their  column¬ 
ed  courts  ; — you  ascend  noble  marble  staircases,  whose 
costly  materials  are  invisible  beneath  the  accumulated 
filth  that  covers  them ;  and  you  are  sickened  with  the 
noxious  odours  that  assail  you  at  every  turn.  You  pass 
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through  long  suites  of  ghastly  rooms,  with  a  few  crazy 
old  tables  and  chairs,  thinly  scattered  through  them, 
and  behold  around  you  nothing  but  gloom  and  discomfort. 

The  custom  of  abandoning  the  ground-floor  to  menial 
purposes,  except  when  used  for  shops,  which  is  almost 
universal  throughout  Italy,  ana  covering  its  windows, 
both  for  security  and  economy,  with  a  strong  iron  grate 
without  any  glass  behind  it,  contributes  to  give  the 
houses  and  palaces  a  wretched  and  dungeon-like  appear¬ 
ance. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Italian  nobleman  to  go 
up  into  the  attics  of  his  own  palace  himself,  and  to  let  the 
principal  rooms  to  lodgers.  Pro  d  as  he  is,  he  thinks  this 
no  degradation  ;  though  he  would  spurn  the  idea  of  allow¬ 
ing  his  sons  to  follow  any  profess  on  save  that  of  arms  or 
of  the  church.  He  would  sooner  see  them  dependants, 
flatterers,  eaves-droppers,  spies,  gamblers,  c avalieri  ser¬ 
vant,  polite  rogues  of  any  kind — or  even  beggars — than 
honest  merchants,  lawyers,  or  physicians. 

The  Fiano  Palace  has  its  lower  story  let  out  into  shops, 
and  its  superior  ones  occupied  by  about  twenty  different 
families — among  which,  the  duke  and  duchess  live  in  a 
corner  of  their  own  palace. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  more  than  half  the  nobles  of 
Rome  and  Naples.  But  the  Doria,  the  Borghese,  and 
the  Colonna,  possess  enough  of  their  ancient  wealth  to 
support  their  hereditary  dignity,  and  their  immense  pa¬ 
laces  are  filled  only  with  their  own  families  and  depend¬ 
ants.  Not  but  that,  though  lodgings  are  not  let  at  the 
Doria  Palace,  butter  is  regularly  sold  there  every  week, 
which,  in  England,  would  seem  rather  an  extraordinary 
trade  for  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  the  land  to  carry 
on  in  his  own  house.  Yet  thk  very  butter-selling  prince 
looks  down  with  a  species  of  contempt  upoo  a  great  British 
merchant. 

Commerce  seems  to  be  no  longer  respected  in  Italy — 
not  even  in  Florence,  where  its  reigning  princes  were 
merchants.  Yet  the  proudest  Florentine  noblemen  sell 
wine,  by  the  flask,  at  their  own  palaces.  I  woDder  the 
profits  of  this  little  huckstering  trade  never  induced  them 
fo  think  of  entering  into  larger  concerns,  that  they  might 
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have  larger  returns.  I  wonder  it  never  led  them  to  re¬ 
member,  that  commerce  was  the  source  of  the  modern 
prosperity  of  Italy.  But  commerce  cannot  exist  without 
freedom  —  a  truth  that  princes  and  people  have  yet  to 
learn  here. 

The  palaces  of  all  the  ancient  Roman  nobility  have,  in 
the  entrance  hall,  a  crimson  canopy  of  state,  beneath 
which,  the  prince  sits  on  a  raised  throne  to  receive  his 
vassals,  hear  their  complaints,  redress  their  grievances, 
and  administer  justice.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  in  the 
past,  rather  than  the  present  tense  ;  but  they  still  exer¬ 
cise  a  sort  of  feudal  jurisdiction  over  their  numerous  te¬ 
nantry — among  whom  their  will  is  law’. 

Above  the  door  of  every  palace,  upon  the  escutcheon 
of  the  family  arms,  we  seldom  fail  to  see — as  if  in  mock¬ 
ery — the  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  “  The  Senate  and  Roman  People,” 
serving  only  to  swell  the  state  of  a  poor  Italian  Conde  or 
•Marchese. 

The  gallery  of  the  Doria  Palace  is  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  paintings  in  Italyr.  It  is  more 
certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest.  For,  along  with  some 
very  good  paintings,  there  surely  are  a  great  many  very 
bad  ;  so  bad,  that  while  the  revered  names  of  the  greatest 
masters  are  sounding  in  your  ears,  you  involuntarily  turn 
away  with  indifference  or  disgust. 

The  whole  of  one  very  large  room  is  filled  with  very 
large  paintings  by  Gaspar  Poussin.  I  mention  their  size 
first,  because  I  really  think  it  is  their  chief  merit.  They 
are  among  the  earliest  and  least  excellent  of  that  profound 
and  learned  master.  They  seem  to  have  been  executed 
with  lightning  rapidity — with  the  impatient  haste  of  a  man 
that  is  conscious  of  powers  not  yet  fully  developed,  and 
hurries  through  an  irksome  task,  that  he  may  be  at  leisure 
to  mature  them  by  study. 

Gaspar  was  a  servant  in  the  Doria  family.  He  was 
not  a  Frenchman,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  a  Roman 
of  low  condition,  and  untutored  mind.  His  real  name  was 
Dughet,  but  he  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  Nicolas  Poussin,  who  it  is  well  known,  came 
in  youth  to  Rome,  and  finished  his  life  there. 

Beside  this  room-full,  there  are  two  landscapes  by 
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Gaspar,  and  one  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  said  to  be  very  fine, 
but  in  lights  so  bad,  that  I  never  yet  could  succeed  in  see¬ 
ing  them. 

Of  the  five  Claudes,  the  “  Molino”  and  the  “  Tempio 
d’Apollo,”  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  indisputably  the 
finest  Italy  now  possesses,  though  they  are  surpassed  by 
several  in  England,  whither  the  talisman  of  wealth  has 
transported  the  masterpieces,  which  its  sullen  skies  for¬ 
bid  it  to  create. 

The  “  Molino”  is  the  most  admired  by  connoisseurs  ; 
but  I  am  not  a  connoisseur,  and  I  am  afraid  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  on  the  whole,  pleased  me  the  most. 

One  of  the  little  Claudes  is  beautiful  ;  but  I  admired  it 
more,  till  I  heard  that  a  man,  sitting  on  a  bank-side,  and 
playing  the  fiddle,  was  meant  for  Apollo.  I  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  of  peopling  real  scenes  with  imaginary  beings.  In 
landscape  painting,  when  the  figures  are  subservient,  it 
breaks  the  charm,  and  destroys  at  once  truth,  nature,  and 
consistency. 

Domenichino’sthreelandscapesare  interestingand  origi¬ 
nal.  This  artist,  Titian,  and  Rubens,  have  proved  to  us, 
in  their  works,  that  they  could  have  been  great  masters 
in  landscape,  if  they  had  not  chosen  to  be  greater  in  his¬ 
torical  painting. 

How  strikingly  do  the  beauty  of  the  landscapes,  in  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Murder  of  Peter  the 
Martyr ,*  add  to  the  effect  of  the  painting  ! 

The  “  Belisarius”  of  Salvator  Rosa,  though  the  subject 
seems  well  adapted  to  his  wild  and  gloomy  genius,  is  yet 
by  no  means  the  happiest  of  his  productions.  His  cha¬ 
racteristic  faults,  especially  of  colouring,  are  more  than 
usually  apparent,  and  it  possesses  fewer  of  his  redeeming 
beauties.  It  is  too  black,  too  heavy,  dull,  and  exagge¬ 
rated — Nature  is  not  faithfully  copied,  nor  pleasingly 
heightened  ;  nor,  after  all  these  sacrifices  to  obtain  it,  is 
there  true  sublimity.  The  attempt  to  combine  historical 
with  landscape  painting,  has  not  been  successful  here  ; 
their  defects,  rather  than  their  beauties,  are  mingled; 


*  At  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  at  Venice. 
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the  interest  is  too  much  divided  between  the  hero  and  the 
scene,  and  we  have  neither  a  landscape  nor  a  historical 
piece. 

Annibale  Caracci  has,  I  think,  succeeded  better  in  the 
same  perilous  undertaking.  His  is  a  small,  but  beauti¬ 
fully  composed  landscape,  in  the  foreground  of  which,  a 
Magdalen  is  extended,  at  the  root  of  an  aged  tree,  in  all 
the  abandonment  of  solitude  and  despair.  Her  uplifted 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  any  painter  could  have  designed  ; 
but  who  could  have  made  the  paleness  of  the  cheek,  the 
quivering  lip,  and  the  tears  that  tremble  in  the  glistening 
eye,  speak  so  forcibly  to  the  heart  ?  Annibale  Caracci  sel¬ 
dom  addresses  bimselfso  directly  to  the  feelings.  He  com¬ 
mands  our  approbation — he  satisfies  our  judgment — he 
improves  our  understanding;  but  the  strong  expression 
of  the  passions,  the  agony  of  grief,  terror,  pity,  suppli¬ 
cation,  and  pathos,  he  has  left  to  those  who  formed  them¬ 
selves  upon  his  instructions — to  Guido,  Domenichino,  and 
Guercino. 

His  La  Pieta,  or  the 'Virgin  and  the  Dead  Christ,  will 
he  far  more  praised  and  valued  than  this  little  Magdalen 
in  the  Deserts.  1 1  is  safer  from  criticism — it  has  far  fewer 
faults,  and  beauties  of  a  higher  stamp.  But  is  it  not  cold 
and  dead  ?  Is  there  no  want  of  interest — no  absence  of 
feeling  and  expression  in  that  piece  of  correct  design  and 
pure  composition  ? 

La  Pield  is  a  subject  which  artists  seem  invariably  to 
treatwith  established  insensibility ;  yet,  surely,  in  a  mother 
embracing  the  lifeless  corpse  of  a  son  torn  from  her  by  a 
premature  and  ignominious  death,  there  should  be  more  of 
grief,  of  tenderness,  of  melting  pity,  and  maternal  love, 
than  we  ever  see  in  those  placid,  inanimated,  and  undis¬ 
turbed  Madonnas,  standing  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ. 
But  I  must  get  on  faster  through  this  long  gallery,  or  you 
will  tire  by  the  way. 

Guercino’s  Magdalen,  Caravaggio’s  Magdalen,  Cignani’s 
Magdalen,  Morillo’s  Magdalen,  and  Titian’s  Magdalen, 
all  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and  are  all  fine  paint¬ 
ings  in  their  way,  though  Guercino’s  only  has  the  character 
of  a  Magdalen.  As  for  Titian,  though  an  exquisite  painter 
of  youth  and  beauty,  he  had  no  notion  of  penitence  or  pa- 
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thos ;  and  this  Magdalen,  like  all  his  others,  is  a  fine,  fat, 
comely,  young  creature,  who  differs  in  no  respect  from 
the  picture  of  his  unrepentant  mistress,  that  hangs  up 
here.  His  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  his  chief  work  in  this 
gallery ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  his  great  masterpieces.  I  beg 
you  will  admire  his  portrait  of  the  great  Andrew  Doria, 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  painter,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  delighted  with  that  exquisite  painting, 
said  to  be  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  St.  Catherine.  It  is  a 
copy  from  Giorgioue,  from  whom  Titian  learnt  much,  and 
whose  paintings  live  and  breathe  on  the  glowing  canvass. 
They  have  a  charm  about  them  that  facinates  you  before 
them,  and  makes  you  gaze  upon  them  with  unwearied  de- 
light. 

The  very  Antipodes  of  the  works  of  Giorgione  or 
Titian,  are  the  cold,  lifeless  productions  ofSasso  Ferrato, 
the  Roman  Carlo  Dolce.  His  Holy  Family  here  is  the 
best  (excepting  one  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Sabina,)  I 
have  ever  seen  of  his  works;  which  are,  in  general,  no¬ 
thing  but  a  mere  multiplication  ofMadonnas.  They  bear, 
indeed,  a  curious  coincidence  with  his  name,  for  they  al¬ 
ways  look  like  figures  of  stone. 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  these  cold  personages,  I 
was  not  prepared  to  expect  anything  like  the  St.  Joseph 
of  his  production,  which  is  really  admirably  painted. 

From  Sasso  Ferrato  turn  to  Raphael,  and  see  all  that 
Sasso  Ferrato  wanted.  Here  is  a  Holy  Family,  in  his 
early  style,  before  he  had  unlearned  the  instructions  of 
Pietro  Perugino  :  and  also  a  duplicate  of  one  I  well  re¬ 
member  seeing  in  Lord  Stafford’s  gallery,  in  his  best  and 
latest  style.  It  is  small;  the  figures  are  full  length,  the 
Virgin  is  bending  over  the  children,  while  the  infant  Jesus 
leans  against  her  knees.  The  graceful  flow  of  outline, 
the  beautiful  composition,  the  harmonized  splendour  of 
colouring,  the  tenderness  of  expression,  and,  above  all, 
the  chastened  purity  and  holiness,  in  the  divine  face  and 
form  of  the  Virgin,  are  Raphael’s  and  Raphael’s  alone. 

It  is  thought  by  many  connoisseurs  to  be  a  copy,  perhaps 
by  one  of  his  pupils  ;  to  me  it  seems  to  be  original;  at  all 
events  it  is  beautiful. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Portrait  of  Queen  Joan  of  Arragon, 
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is  also  of  disputed  authenticity.  I  think  it  bears  intrinsic 
evidence  of  being  done  by  Leonardo’s  own  hand  ;  and  if 
this  be  the  copy,  where  is  the  original  ?  It  has  the  violet 
tint,  and  the  magical  ivory  smoothness  of  his  finish — the 
oval  contour  of  race — ail  his  peculiarities;  and,  above  all, 
his  peculiar  excellence. 

Here  are  two  of  these  little  trumpery  crucifixions, 
falsely  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  of  which 
we  see  so  many  in  Italian  galleries.  His  contemporary, 
Vasari,  tells  us  he  only  painted  one  oil  picture;  but  it  has 
been  my  lot,  in  this  city  alone,  to  see  some  dozens  of  his 
reputed  works.  If  his  great  spirit  could  arise,  and  behold 
the  wretched  paintings  shown  under  his  name,  he  would 
assuredly  annihilate  with  a  frown  the  utterers  of  such  a 
calumny. 

Nicolas  Poussin’s  copy  of  the  Nozzc  Aldobrandini,  is 
admirable.  It  was  a  subject  well  suited  to  that  classical 
artist,  whose  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  unwearied  study 
of  ancient  painting  and  sculpture,  made  him  at  last  enter 
into  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients,  so  completely,  that  his 
style,  his  figures,  and  decorations,  even  to  the  minutest 
parts,  are  strictly  antique.  His  very  fancy  became 
Grecian.  He  thought  as  they  would  have  thought,  and 
designed  as  they  would  have  designed.  But,  with  all  his 
poetical  imagination,  his  classic  taste,  his  purity  of  compo¬ 
sition,  his  original  thoughts,  and  the  correctness  and  science 
of  his  designs,  Poussin  never  will  be  a  popular  painter, 
from  his  neglect  of  colouring. 

The  Four  Misers,  an  admirable  piece  of  comic  paint¬ 
ing,  worthy  of  Albert  Durer,  is  by  D’Anversa,  whom  love 
made  a  painter.  He  was  a  farrier,  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  an  artist,  who  rejected  him  with  scorn, 
declaring  that  “  none  but  a  painter  was  worthy  of  the 
daughter  of  a  painter.”  The  lover  immediately  laid  down 
the  hammer  and  took  up  the  pallet, — and  some  of  his 
productions  having  obtained  the  highest  praise  from  the 
prejudiced  father,  who  little  suspected  they  were  his,  he 
at  length  obtained  the  fair  object  of  bis  affections. 

Among  a  great  many  of  Caravaggio’s  paintings,  which 
adorn  this  collection,  I  noticed  a  St.  Roque  and  his  dog 
in  prison;  for  it  is  a  picture  which  compels  you  to  look 
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at  it,  and  to  allow  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  great  and 
original  genius.  But  the  saint  is  a  vagabond,  a  coarse 
peasant  from  the  lowest  class  of  men,  unennobled  by  his 
sacred  mission.  How  well  Caravaggio  loved  to  debase 
the  loftiness  of  grand  conceptions,  annihilate  sublimity, 
and,  with  his  energetic  touch,  force  us  to  dwell  upon  low¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  ! 

Guercino’s  Prodigal  Son  is  the  best  of  his  works  I  saw 
here.  The  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth  is  the  finest  of 
Benvenuto  Garofalo’s  two  paintings,  both  of  which  will 
catch  your  eye,  by  their  brilliant  and  beautiful  colouring. 
You  must  see  the  Casta  Susanna,  and  six  little  landscapes 
and  figures,  quite  miniatures,  by  4nnibal  Caracci — Pan 
teaching  Apollo  to  play  upon  the  pipes,  by  Ludovico 
Caracci,  coarse,  but  forcible,  and  designed  by  a  master’s 
hand  and  mind.  Santa  Veronica,  with  the  admirable 
head  of  Christ,  by  Andrea  Mantegna, — Queen  Semiramis, 
by  Paola  Veronese — the  Madonna  adorning  the  Sleeping 
Jesus,  by  Guido — the  portrait  of  Rubens’s  Confessor,  by 
himself — Pope  Pamfili  Doria,  by  Velasquez — Machiavelli, 
by  Bronzino — and  Bartolo  and  Baldo,  by  Raphael — all 
these  you  must  see;  but  they  form  a  very  small  part  of  the 
collection,  although  you  will  probably  think  the  list  al¬ 
ready  too  long. 


LETTER  LXI. 

PALAZZO  COLONNA. 

The  Colonna  has,  by  far,  the  finest  gallery,  and  about 
the  worst  collection  of  pictures,  of  any  in  Rome.  The 
immense  length,  and  beautiful  proportions  of  this  building, 
the  noble  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  of  giallo  antico 
marble  that  support  it, — the  splendour  of  its  painted  roof, 
and  the  lustre  of  its  marble  pavement,  delight  the  eye 
with  the  rare  union  of  magnificence  and  taste,  and  well 
accord  with  the  ancient  greatness  of  the  “  Gloriosa 
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Colonna.”  So  indissolubly  associated  is  that  name  in  my 
mind  with  the  remembrance  of  Petrarch,  and  of  those  days 
of  brightness  in  which  poetry  shed  her  revived  light  over 
the  classic  regions  of  Italy,  that  although  the  ancient 
palace  in  which  he  sojourned,  has  long  since  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  his  very  name  gave  to  this  modern  building 
a  charm,  which  no  palace,  however  splendid,  could  ever 
have  possessed  of  itself. 

Among  the  statues  that  adorn  this  gallery,  there  are 
none  worth  notice  except  an  ancient  Diana,  and  a  small 
female  figure  reclining  on  her  arm, — an  exquisite  piece 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  apparently  very  ancient.  None  of 
the  people  here  could  give  it  a  name  ;  but  I  remember  a 
similar  figure  in  the  Townley  collection,  of  very  inferior 
sculpture,  which  is  there  called  a  Nymph  of  Diana,  re¬ 
posing. 

The  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  Addison  describes, 
the  servants  assured  me,  was  no  longer  in  the  palace.  It 
probably  was  sold  at  the  same  time  the  finest  paintings 
were  disposed  of,  which  was  done,  we  were  informed,  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  who  levied  repeated 
contributions  upon  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  to  an  im¬ 
mense  amount.  One  of  the  present  Colonna  family  as¬ 
signed  this  to  me  as  the  cause  why  two  sides  of  this  noble 
gallery,  which  are  standing  unfinished,  have  not  been 
completed. 

There  are  several  fine  paintings  scattered  through  this 
immease  palace;  but  so  many  bad  ones,  that  the  good  are 
almost  lost  in  the  evil  company  among  which  they  have 
fallen. 

There  are  three  Poussins,  and  in  the  gallery  there  is  a 
Claude,  which  must  once  have  been  very  fine.  It  is 
called  the  Temple  of  Venus, — and  the  beauty  of  the  com¬ 
position  still  charms  the  eye,  through  all  the  injuries  it 
has  sustained. 

There  are  a  great  many  ofOrizonti’s  landscapes  ;  some 
of  them  much  superior  to  any  of  his  I  ever  saw  before. 
But  there  is  still  the  difference  between  the  worst  of 
Claude  Lorraine’s  paintings,  and  the  best  of  Orizonti’s, 
that  can  exist  between  the  strains  of  a  true  poet,  and  the 
epic  of  a  dull  rhymester.  For  Claude  Lorraine’s  paint- 
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ings  are  the  poetry  of  nature  ;  and  he  who  ever  gazed 
upon  them  without  feeling  in  his  inmost  heart  their  beauty 
and  their  sentiment,  must  have  a  soul  that  would  be  un¬ 
moved  by  those  emotions,  not  born  of  earth,  that  stir 
within  us  at  the  call  of  divine  music,  or  diviner  poesy. 

Descriptions  of  paintings  are  so  insufferable,  that  I 
should  never  mention  one  picture,  if  1  did  not  know  that 
by  noticing  the  good  ones,  I  may  save  you  in  part  the 
slavery  of  examining  a  whole  gallery  of  bad  paintings,  to 
find  the  few  worth  admiring.  But,  in  pity  to  you  and  to 
myself,  I  must  pass  over  several  worth  notice,  or  we  shall 
never  have  done. 

There  is  one,  a  Peasant  eating  his  smoking  hot  dinner, 
gaping  impatiently  to  take  in  a  huge  spoonful  of  scalding 
beans,  but  deterred  by  the  fear  of  burning  his  mouth, — 
admirably  told,  with  infinite  truth  and  comic  effect,  by 
Annibale  Caracci. 

There  is  another  in  the  same  9tyle,  also  said  to  be  by 
him,  but  painted  with  all  the  comic  humour  of  Caravag¬ 
gio.  It  represents  a  knavish  Clown,  with  his  dinner  be¬ 
fore  him,  grasping  a  flask  of  wine  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass 
in  the  other,  and  grinniug  so,  that  he  absolutely  makes 
the  beholder  grin  too. 

I  observed  a  fine  Madonna,  by  Annibale  Caracci — 
Albano’s  Rape  of  Europa.  and  Christ  between  two  Angels 
— two  fine  Tintorettos — Christ  delivfering  the  souls  of  the 
Blessed  in  Limbo,  designed  by  Buonarotti,  and  painted 
by  Marcello  Venusti — a  Madonna  and  Child,  byRayhael, 
not,  however,  in  his  best  style — and  two  Portraits,  said 
to  be  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  by  Titian.  But  the  picture 
that  riveted  my  attention  was  Guido’s  St.  Sebastian ;  in 
which,  joined  to  his  usual  chaste  composition,  and  won¬ 
derful  powers  of  expression,  he  has  displayed  a  grandeur 
of  conception,  a  force  and  freedom  of  pencil,  a  breadth, 
and  a  rare  perfection  of  colouring,  that  I  have  seldom 
seen  equalled  in  any  of  bis  works. 

From  this  magnificent  gallery  we  went  to  the  garden,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  ugly  and  uninteresting  remains 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  which  I  once  before  mentioned 
to  you,  and  which  certaiuly  did  not  invite  us  either  to  ex¬ 
plore  or  describe  them  again. 
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The  garden  hangs  on  the  steep  side  of  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which,  the  broken  but  massive  fragments 
of  an  immense  pediment  of  Parian  marble,  covered  with 
the  finest  sculpture,  repose  on  the  soft  green  turf,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  an  ancient  pine-tree. 

It  was  just  a  combination  that  a  painter  would  have 
wished.  It  was  more  than  picturesque.  It  was  what  his 
fancy  could  never  have  formed,  but  his  taste  must  at  once 
have  selected.  These  fragments  are  called  the  remains 
of  the  Magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  built  by  Aurelian, 
after  his  triumphant  return  to  Rome,  with  Zenobia,  the 
captive  Queen  of  Syria,  in  his  train.  It  is  very  well  a 
thing  should  have  a  name,  but  the  sculpture  is  far  too  fine 
for  Aurelian’s  age;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  merely  talking  at  ran¬ 
dom,  to  say  to  which  of  the  splendid  edifices  that  adorned 
the  Quirinal  Hill  in  Roman  times,  they  belonged. 

I  wish  the  “Gloriosa  Colonna,”  had  let  this  ruined 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  whatever  temple  it  was,  stand 
where  it  did.  But  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Martin  V. 
and  the  succeedingColonna  Princes,  transported  the  noble 
columns,  and  all  the  rich  spoils  of  antiquity  found  here,  to 
embellish  their  palace  ;  and  unmercifully  hewed  down  the 
beautifully  sculptured  marble  remains  of  this  superb  build¬ 
ing,  for  the  pavement  of  the  gallery,  the  balustrades  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  chimney  pieces  of  the  sitting-rooms. 

This  garden  has  the  remembrance  of  the  Scipios  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  It  is  said,  that  the  ancient  site  oftheir  house, 
known  even  in  Italian  days  by  the  name  of  Casa  de’  Cor- 
nelj,  was  within,  or  close  to,  that  part  of  the  garden  which 
adjoius  the  Convent  of  the  S.  S.  Apostoli.*  But  this,  I 
think,  I  before  alluded  to. 

Upon  your  return  to  the  house,  you  will  be  taken 
through  a  suite  of  carpeted  apartments,  that  look  as  if 
they  might  easily  be  made  habitable,  to  see  a  little  twisted 
column  of  rosso  antico,  about  three  feet  high,  which  is 
called,  impudently  enough,  the  Columna  Belltca,  thatstood 
before  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  and  from  whence  the  arrow 
of  war  was  thrown  by  the  Consul,  on  the  commencement 
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*  Nardini,  Sul  Quirinale. 
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of  hostilities  against  any  nation.  To  suppose  that  this  bau¬ 
ble  is  that  Republican  Column,  is  truly  the  height  of  ab¬ 
surdity.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made  was  unknown 
till  luxury  brought  her  train  of  elegance  and  corruption, 
and  twisted  columns  were  unheard  of  till  the  decline  of 
taste.  The  style  of  the  Triumph  represented  upon  it  in 
bass  relief,  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  degenerate  period. 
I  should  have  conjectured  it  to  have  been  of  the  low  ages, 
and  brought  from  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  in  the  gardens  ; 
but  better  judges  pronounced  it  to  be  the  sculpture  of  the 
Cinque  Cento. 

I  turned  from  this  toy  to  the  only  painting  in  this  suite 
of  rooms  that  had  power  to  interest  me — Guido’s  Por¬ 
trait  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  She  was  young,  beautiful,  and 
noble — but  a  parricide.  Yet,  when  you  look  upon  her, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  it.  Did  that  sweet  and 
expressive  face,  that  gentle  form,  harbour  a  soul,  that, 
with  cold  premeditation,  could  embrue  her  hands  in  the 
blood  of  her  father  ?  But  1  know  not  how  to  give  the 
crimes  of  that  father  a  name.  They  were  such  as  to 
make  humanity  shudder — such  as  a  fiend  incarnate  might 
have  rejoiced  to  have  perpetrated.  The  brutal  insults, 
the  wanton  cruelties,  the  diabolical  sufferings,  of  which 
he  made  his  innocent  children  the  victims,  were  not  the 
worst.  He  was  a  monster  without  shame,  remorse,  or 
pity ;  and  if  he  had  ten  thousand  lives,  he  well  deserved 
to  lose  them — by  any  hand  but  hers.  Yet  it  was  his 
daughter,  who,  in  the  silent  midnight,  when  even  the 
iron  hearts  of  the  ruffians  she  had  hired  relented,— 
seized  the  avenging  dagger  from  their  nerveless  arm, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  a  sleeping  parent.  But, 
how  shall  I  find  words  to  stigmatize  that  government 
which  could  afford  no  protection  from  tyranny  the  most 
atrocious,  from  sufferings  the  most  cruel,  from  insults 
worse  than  death  ;  and  which  drove  this  young  and  ill- 
fated  being  to  murder,  for  the  very  security  of  her  inno¬ 
cence  !  How  shall  I  speak  my  horror  at  a  government 
that  condemned  the  whole  of  a  young  and  innocent  fa¬ 
mily,  even  the  little  children,  to  the  torture,  that  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  murder  might  be  discovered  !  And  what 
heart  does  not  melt  with  pity  when  they  hear,  that  though 
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she  had  herself  borne  the  rack  with  unshrinking  firmness, 
yet,  when  her  little  brother  was  seized  by  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  his  plaintive  voice  cried, 
“  0  save  me  !  save  me  !”  she  burst  forward,  and  scream¬ 
ed  aloud,  “  I  am  the  murderess  !;’ 

The  utmost  efforts  of  the  unhappy  girl  were  directed 
to  save  her  mother,  who  was  implicated  in  the  guilt.  She 
asked  no  mercy  for  herself. — But  all  was  in  vain,  and  the 
mother  and  daughter  perished  together,  by  a  public  and 
ignominious  execution. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  fate  and  misfortunes  of  this 
young  and  criminal  being  sunk  deeper  on  my  heart  than 
the  sufferings  of  many  of  pure  and  unsullied  fame.  For 
the  deepest  misery  had  driven  her  to  the  deepest  guilt, 
and  she  passed  on  to  death  without  the  unutterable  con¬ 
solations  of  approving  virtue. 

There  is  a  settled  sorrow,  a  wildness,  and  a  prophetic 
melancholy  in  her  eye,  that  is  inexpressibly  touching ; 
and  weak  though  it  be,  I  own  that  I  have  wept  over  the 
feeling,  the  speaking,  the  angelically  lovely  countenance 
of  her  who  stabbed  her  father. 

Above,  in  a  suite  of  very  little  rooms,  full  of  very 
stupid  little  paintings,  you  will  see  a  Magdalen  by  Guido, 
the  speaking  beauty  and  pathos  oi  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  My  feeble  praise  cannot  do  justice  to  its  merits. 

You  will  also  find  there,  and  dispersed  over  the  palace, 
a  multiplicity  of  imitations  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by  that  par¬ 
rot  of  landscape  painters,  Andrea  Locatelli.  Farewell- 
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LETTER  LXII. 

PALAZZI  BARBERINI  AND  SCIARRA. 

The  present  representative  of  the  Barberini  family, 
one  of  the  most  ancient — and  once  one  of  the  most 
proud,  wealthy,  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  nobility,  now 
lives  in  one  half  of  the  attic  story  of  his  own  palace. 
The  other  half  is  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  and 
the  principal  floor  is  inhabited  by  Charles  VII.,  the  late 
King  of  Spain,  and  his  old  Queen.* 

Poverty,  which  drove  the  Prince  Barberini  to  his  gar¬ 
rets,  has  compelled  him  to  dispose  of  that  celebrated 
Museum  of  ancient  sculpture,  vases,  gems,  cameos,  in¬ 
taglios,  medals,  &c.,  which  was  so  long  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  Europe.  Whither  it  is  now  dispersed, 
no  one  can  say.  When  a  museum  is  once  sold  and  scat¬ 
tered,  I  have  often  thought  it  as  good  as  lost  to  the  world. 
The  Barberini,  now  the  Portland  Vase, I  is,  however,  we 
all  know,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  famous  Sleeping 
Faun];  is  cased  up  in  wood,  ready  to  be  sent  off  to  Mu¬ 
nich,  and  only  waits  to  cross  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  till  the 
iEgina  Marbles,  which  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  has  also 
purchased,  are  ready  to  bear  it  company. 

A  noble  ancient  lion,  in  white  marble,  found  in  a  tomb 
near  Tivoli,  adorns  the  staircase.  I  believe  the  sculp¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  the  paintings  of  this  palace,  were  divided 


*  Both  of  whom  are  since  dead. 

f  It  was  found  in  what  is  called  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  which  was  discovered  in  a  tomb 
on  the  Via  Latina,  the  modern  road  to  Frescati. 

|  This  Faun  was  found  in  the  ditch  of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  statues  which  Belisarius  is  accused  of 
having  hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers.*  But  a  Faun,  reclining  in  sleep, 
seemed  a  strange  ornament  for  the  exterior  of  a  mausoleum  ;  and  other 
accounts  render  it  dubious,  whether  any  other  statue  than  that  of  Hadrian 
himself  ever  stood  upon  the  Moles  Hadriani. 

*  Procopius.  De  Bella  Got. 
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with  the  Prince  Sciarra,  another  branch  of  the  family. 
Of  the  Barberini  half  of  the  pictures,  the  finest  have 
been  sold,  and  those  that  remain  are  seen  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  bad  lights,  dirt,  and  utter  neglect. 

But  some  among  them  triumph  over  every  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Nicolas  Poussin's  Death  of  Germanicus,is  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  learned  and  masterly  compositions.  Its  co¬ 
louring,  never,  perhaps,  very  good,  has  suffered  much 
from  time  and  injury  ;  but  its  other  merits  atone  for  this 
great  defect,  and  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  it  will 
be  admired.  The  energy  of  spirit,  struggling  with  the 
sinking  weakness  of  approaching  dissolution,  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  grief  of  the  inimitable 
group  that  surrounded  his  death-bed,  are  finely  por¬ 
trayed.  Poussin  has,  indeed,  transfused  into  this  paint¬ 
ing  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients.  He  has  not  copied 
them,  but  he  has  composed  and  created  as  they  would 
have  done. 

His  Miracle  of  St.  Peter,  who  restores  to  life  and 
strength  a  boy  that  had  fallen  from  a  window,  and  shat¬ 
tered  his  limbs  dreadfully  on  the  pavement,  is  extremely 
fine,  and  in  much  better  preservation  than  the  Death  of 
Germanicus. 

Raphael’s  Portrait  of  his  Mistress,  the  Fornarina,  is 
not  in  his  best  style.  There  is  a  hardness,  a  poorness, 
a  constraint,  in  the  manner  ;  no  freedom  of  pencilling, 
or  glow  of  colouring.  She  wears  an  armlet,  with  the 
name  of  Raffaello  Sanzio  da  Urbino,  inscribed  upon  it. 

There  is  a  small  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael,  so  much 
injured  that  its  beauty  F  nearly  effaced.  A  fallen  Corin¬ 
thian  capital,  introduced  into  it,  adds  to  its  picturesque 
effect ;  and,  perhaps,  is  intended  typically  to  represent 
the  overthrow  of  Paganism,  by  the  birth  of  the  infant 
Christ,  at  whose  feet  it  lies.  A  beautiful  little  Claude 
has  also  been  most  cruelly  defaced. 

Tintoretto’s  Christ  is  fine.  The  Pieta  is  designed  by 
Buonarotti.  It  exactly  resembles  his  group,  in  sculpture, 
of  the  Virgin  and  dead  Christ,  at  the  cathedral  of  Flo¬ 
rence. 

Guido’s  Portrait  of  St.  Andrea  Corsini, — the  original 
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of  the  Mosaic  in  the  Corsini  Chapel,  at  St.  John’s  Late- 
ran,  is  in  his  best  style.  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc¬ 
tors,  by  Albert  Durer,  is  excellent  in  its  kind.  I  never 
yet  saw  any  one  whose  .risibility  was  proof  against  these 
Doctors’  faces. 

Caravaggio’s  martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine ;  Guido’s 
St.  Agatha;  Andrea  Sacchi’s  Apostles;  Cignano’s  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Potiphar’s  "Wife  ;  Partnigiano’s  marriage  of  St. 
Catharine,  (nluch  injured,)  and  many  more — are  fine 
paintings. 

Those  worthy  personages,  the  old  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  go  out  to  take  an  airing 
diurnally,  at  the  venti  due  e  mezzo,*  in  two  heavy  coaches 
and  six,  with  out-riders  to  clear  the  way,  &c. 

We  understood  that  the  paintings  in  the  apartments  of 
their  ex-majesties  could  not  be  seen  without  their  own 
royal  permission  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  procession  drove  off 
to-day,  we  went  to  try,  having  no  other  passport  or  in¬ 
troduction  than  a  piastre.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
on  our  request  of  admittance,  it  was  declared  to  be  “im¬ 
possible  ;”  but,  on  the  production  of  this  talisman,  a 
pretended  leave  was  asked  of  some  invisible  person,  and, 
lo  !  the  doors  were  opened. 

Of  the  paintings,  or  other  curiosities  contained  in 
these  regal  chambers,  I  can  give  you  no  account,  (a  loss 
I  can  suppose  you  capable  of  bearing  with  becoming  for¬ 
titude  ;)  but  my  companions  of  this  morning  could  atone 
for  my  deficiency,  for  they  saw  the  whole  collection,  be¬ 
fore  I  had  found  out  half  the  beauties  of  two  splendid 
Morillos,  and  hurried  me  away,  without  staying  them¬ 
selves  to  give  one  glance  to  the  great  hail,  painted  in  fresco 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

They  carried  me  up  the  opposite  staircase  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  paintings  have  a 
merit  rare  here, — that  of  being  clean,  and  in  good  pre¬ 
servation.  They  are  worth  seeing.  There  are  many 
good  copies,  and  a  few  originals. 

The  Garden  of  the  Barberini  Palace  is  pointed  out  as 


*  Half-past  twenty-two  o’clock,  or  one  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset. 
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the  site  where  the  ancient  Capitol  of  Numa  Pompilius 
stood.  I  know  of  no  creditable  authority  to  support  the 
opinion,  that  Numa, — that  priestly  king, — ever  had  a  capi- 
tol,  on  the  then  uninhabited  Quirinal  Hill,  for  Plutarch 
seems  to  speak  of  a  house  only.  The  minute  and  accu¬ 
rate  Livy  would  not  have  omitted  mentioning  it,  had  it 
existed,  or  been  known  to  exist ;  and  surely,  in  his  day, 
he  had  more  chance  of  discovering  that  such  a  thing  had 
been,  than  we  have  now. 

PALAZZO  SCIARRA. 

The  proud  Lords  of  the  Sciarra,  one  of  whom  in  an¬ 
cient  times  struck  a  Pope,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  with 
his  gauntlet,  now  share  with  other  tenants  their  only 
palace  on  the  Corso. 

The  other  division  of  the  Barberini  Paintings  are  in 
their  apartments  ;  and  as  they  are  unimpaired  both  |in 
number  and  value,  they  are  one  of  the  most  select  col¬ 
lections  of  any  in  Rome. 

The  first  painting  that  struck  me  on  entering  was  a 
capital  House-maid,  by  Leonella  Spada. 

There  is  a  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  here, 
which  I  was  told  to  admire  extremely  ;  but  I  never 
could  carry  my  admiration  for  any  of  his  works  that  I 
have  yet  seen,  to  any  very  extravagant  pitch.  Besides, 
there  is  one  of  his  paintings  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  this.  Indeed,  the  best  specimens  of  the  painters 
of  the  Florentine  School,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  out 
of  Florence  ;  and  there,  I  am  informed,  most  admirable 
works  of  this  artist  abound.  Andrea  was  so  successful 
a  copyist  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  that  when  that  great 
master’s  famous  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  between  the  Car¬ 
dinals  Medici  and  Rossi,  and  his  copy  of  it,  were  placed 
side  by  side ;  Giulio  Romano,  who  had  himself  painted 
the  draperies  in  that  very  picture,  after  much  attentive 
examination,  pronounced  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  copy  to  be 
the  original. 

This  poor  man’s  real  name  was  Andrea  Vanucchi,  but 
he  was  called  Andrea  del  Sarto,  from  his  father’s  trade, 
and  Andrea  senza  errori,  .from  his  own  faultless  works. 
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They  might  have  been  more  faultless,  if  he  could  have 
prolonged  his  studies  in  Rome ;  but  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  cursed  with  a  wife,  who  embroiled  him  with  all 
his  friends,  bereaved  him  of  his  pupils,  drew  him  from 
the  patronage  of  Francis  I.,  and  involved  him  in  debt 
and  dishonour.  In  his  last  sickness  he  was  abandoned 
by  the  ungrateful  woman  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
friends,  fortune,  fame,  and  integrity.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  in  the  extremity  of  poverty,  misery, 
and  even  of  famine. 

There  is  another  Holy  Family,  by  another  great  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Florentine  School,  which  1  admired  far  more. 
It  is  by  Fra’  Bartolomeo;  the  glow  and  freshness  of  co¬ 
louring  in  this  admirable  painting,  the  softness  of  the 
skin,  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  expression,  the 
look  with  which  the  mother’s  eyes  are  bent  upon  the 
baby  she  holds  in  her  arms,  and  the  innocent  fondness 
with  which  the  other  child  gazes  up  in  her  face, — are 
worthy  of  the  painter  whose  works  Raphael  delighted 
to  study,  and  from  which,  in  great  measure,  he  formed 
bis  principles  of  colouring. 

The  cloister  has  produced  many  great  logicians,  theo¬ 
logians,  and  politicians  ;  many  renowned  diplomatists, 
intriguers,  and  prime  ministers ;  indeed,  more  men  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  world,  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  spot  sanctified  to  the  purposes  of  another — but 
very  few  poets,  painters,  or  men  of  genius.  It  did  not 
produce,  but  rather  buried  one — in  Fra’  Bartolomeo 
della  Porta;  for  he  entered  the  cloister  in  consequence 
of  a  rash  vow,  and  was  persuaded,  or  obliged,  from  false 
scruples,  to  destroy  all  his  studies  and  paintings  in  nu¬ 
dities.  Lippo,  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  several 
other  great  jointers,  however,  emerged  from  the  clois¬ 
ter  ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  celebrated 
painters  have  sprung  from  the  lower  classes.  Giotto 
was  a  shepherd  ;  Andrea  di  Mantegna,  a  cattle-driver  ; 
Gaspar  Poussin,  an  errand-boy  ;  Claude  Lorraine,  a 
pastry-cook;  Marcello  Venusti,  a  colour-grinder ;  Tin¬ 
toretto,  as  his  name  implies,  the  son  of  a  dyer  ;  Cara¬ 
vaggio,  a  jdasterer ;  and  Salvator  Rosa,  a  lazarone  in 
the  streets  of  Naples. 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Buonarotti  were  both  of  noble 
birth,  and  both  Florentines.*  Leonardo  so  far  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  the  only  painter  in  the  world,  till  his  fame  was 
eclipsed  by  Buonarotti,  who  was  twenty-two  years  his 
junior.  Perhaps  Buonarotti’s  contempt  for  colouring  was, 
in  some  measure,  derived  from  Leonardo’s  superiority 
in  it.  He  chose  to  undervalue  that  in  which  he  did  not 
fexcel. 

In  their  rival  cartoons  of  the  Battle  of  Pisa,'f  so  de¬ 
cided  was  the  superiority  of  Michael  Angelo’s  in  design 
and  composition,  that  the  preference  was  unanimously 
given  to  it.  But  both  these  great  works  were  spoken 
of  as  prodigies  of  art,  and  formed  the  study  of  succeed¬ 
ing  artists,  till  they  were  unfortunately,  or  rather  mali¬ 
ciously,  destroyed. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  Leonardo,  that  both 
his  greatest  works  have  perished.  This  cartoon  disap¬ 
peared  early  ;  and  his  Last  Supper,  in  the  deserted  re¬ 
fectory  of  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Milan,  is  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  a  shade ;  indeed,  it  has  been  so  often  re¬ 
touched  and  restored,  that  no  trace  of  the  original  paint¬ 
ing  is  now  supposed  to  remain. 

Considering  these  disasters,  and  the  extreme  slowness 
with  which  he  painted — for  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was 
employed  four  years  on  the  portrait  of  Gioconda  alone 
it  is,  I  think,  wonderful,  that  so  many  of  his  works  still 
exist,  for  he  was  not  only  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  and  an  engineer,  but  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  men  of  his  age.  In  poetry,  music,  dancing, 
fencing,  and  riding,  he  was  unrivalled.  He  invented  a 
new  lyrical  instrument,  formed  chiefly  of  silver,  and  ex¬ 
celled  as  an  improvisntore.  He  was  tke  delight  and  or¬ 
nament  of  society,  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  Sforza,  at 
Milan ;  nor  wa3  his  time  entirely  devoted  to  the  fine 


*  Leonardo  was  born  in  the  village  of  Vinci  on  the  Arno,  near  Florence, 
t  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica. 

j  That  it  might  be  four  years  before  it  was  finished,  I  can  believe  ;  but 
that  he  was  employed  four  years  solely  upon  painting  one  portrait,  is  not 
credible,  nor  consistent  with  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  unwearied 
application. 
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arts.  His  predilection  for  science,  and  his  studious  ha¬ 
bits,  are  proved  by  the  voluminous  manuscripts,  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  his  handwriting,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  at 
Milan.* 

His  residence  at  Rome  was  short.  The  ill-judged  and 
illiberal  sarcasms  of  Leo  X.  disgusted  him,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Francis  I.  drew  him  to  the  French  capital,  where, 
during  a  lingering  and  hopeless  illness,  he  was  cheered  by 
the  unremitting  kindness,  and  is  even  said  to  have  expired 
in  the  arms  of  that  amiable  and  noble-minded  monarch. 

The  portrait  of  Leonardo,  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence, 
by  his  own  hand,  is  one  of  the  finest  heads,  and  the  most 
exquisite  painting,  I  have  ever  seen.  One  of  his  best 
works  is  in  this  palace — Modesty  and  Vanity,  which  is,  I 
think,  inferior  only  to  his  Herod’s  Daughter,  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  at  Florence. 

Here  is  a  masterpiece  of  Caravaggio’s ;  a  sharper  play¬ 
ing  at  cards  with  a  youth  of  family  and  fortune,  whom  his 
confederate,  while  pretending  to  be  looking  on,  is  assist¬ 
ing  to  cheat.  The  subject  will  remind  you  of  the  Flemish 
School;  but  this  painting  bears  no  resemblance  to  it. 
Here  is  no  farce — no  caricature.  It  is  true  to  Nature  ; 
and  the  expression,  though  admirably  given,  is  not  in  the 
least  overcharged.  Character  was  never  more  strongly 
marked,  nor  a  tale  more  inimitably  told.  It  is  life  itself, 
and  you  almost  forget  it  is  a  picture,  and  expect  to  see 
the  game  go  on.  The  colouring  is  beyond  all  praise. 

Raphael’s  Portrait  of  a  Musician,  a  friend  of  his  own, 
is  supremely  beautiful. 

There  are  two  Magdalens,  by  Guido,  almost  duplicates, 
and  yet  one  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  other.  She 
is  reclining  on  a  rock,  and  her  tearful  and  uplifted  eyes, 
the  whole  of  her  countenance  and  attitude,  speak  the 
overwhelming  sorrow  that  penetrates  her  soul.  Her 
face  might  charm  the  heart  of  a  stoic  ;  and  the  contrast  of 
heryouth  and  enchanting  loveliness,  with  the  abandonment 
of  grief,  the  resignation  of  all  earthly  hope,  and  the  entire 


*  Nine  volumes  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  retained  in  Paris, 
whither  the  whole  work  was  transported  at  the  time  the  French  plundered 
Italy. 
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devotion  of  herself  to  penitence  and  to  heaven,  is  so  af¬ 
fecting,  that  it  has  drawn  tears  from  many  an  eye.  Every 
picture  in  the  last  apartment  is  a  masterpiece. 

There  are  some  fine  Saints  by  Guercino — a  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  by  Bronzino — an  exquisite  painting  by  Giorgione, 
and  many  more  that  ought  to  be  seen,  and  must  be  admired 
— but  they  cannot  be  described  ;  for  palaces  appear  be¬ 
fore  me  in  long  array,  and  before  we  have  got  through 
them,  I  shall  have  exhausted  both  your  patience  and  my 
own. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

THE  PALAZZI  MASSIMI  AND  SPADA - POMPEY’s  STATUE 

- PALAZZO  COSTAGUTI - PALAZZO  MATTEL 

The  Palazzo  Massimi,  though  one  of  the  smallest  and 
worst  situated  of  the  Roman  Palaces,  is,  I  think,  the  pret¬ 
tiest  building  of  them  all.  The  simplicity  of  its  Doric  por¬ 
tico  and  court  particularly  pleased  me,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  taste  of  Baldazzar  Peruzzi,  who  was  its  ar¬ 
chitect.  In  those  days  every  painter  was  an  architect ; 
yet  I  cannot  think  the  two  arts  well  adapted  to  be  united 
in  the  same  profession. 

We  visited  this  palace  to  see  the  famous  Discobolus, 
found  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Palombari,  on  the  AEs- 
quiline  Hill,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  world — at  least, 
above  ground.  It  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  piece  of  Gre¬ 
cian  sculpture,  and  well  worth  seeing — It  differs  in  no¬ 
thing,  except  its  superiority  of  execution,  from  every 
other  Discobolus.  All  of  them  are  ancient  copies  from 
one  original — the  celebrated  Discobolus!  of  bronze,  the 
master-piece  of  Myro.  Judas  returning  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  to  the  Chief  Priest,  by  Caravaggio,  is  the  only 
painting  here  worth  looking  at. 

We  were  shown  a  chapel,  formerly  a  bed-room, 'in 
which  that  noble  Saint,  Filipo  Neri,  raised  from  the  dead 
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_a  son  of  this  noble  house,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1583,  in 
consequence  of  which  grand  miracle,  S.  Filipo  Neri  was 
canonized,  the  place  was  consecrated,  and  a  solemn  ser¬ 
vice  is  still  annually  performed  in  it  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  day. 

We  protestants,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Catholics, 
of  the  number  of  those  “who  will  not  believe,  though 
one  comes  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  it  is  so,”  went  away  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  Humane  Society  worked  such 
miracles  every  day,  though  nobody  made  saints  of  them 
in  consequence. 

In  the  stables  of  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  Pio,  it  is 
said  some  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  Pompey’s 
Theatre  maybe  seen.  I  did  not  go  to  look  for  them. 

PALAZZO  SPADA. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  Palazzo  Spada,  to  see  the 
celebrated  Statue  of  Pompey,  at  the  foot  of  which  Cassar 
fell.  Every  one  knows  that  it  was  found  below  the  foun¬ 
dation  wall  of  two  houses,  in  a  lane  near  the  site  of  the 
Curia  of  Pompey — that  the  proprietors,  unable  to  settle 
to  which  of  them  it  belonged,  the  head  being  under  one 
house  and  the  feet  under  the  other,  imitated  the  judgment 
of  Solomon,  and  resolved  to  cut  it  in  two — and  that  a  cun¬ 
ning  Cardinal,  hearing  of  this,  persuaded  the  Pope  to  buy 
it,  and  to  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

The  statue  is  larger  than  life,  and  in  the  heroic  style — 
that  is,  with  no  other  drapery  than  the  chlamys,  which 
covers  one  shoulder.  The  style  is  certainly  not  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  but  this  statue  has  an  interest  beyond  all 
that  statuary  can  give  ;  and  we  gazed  upon  it  till  the  long 
past  scene  seemed  again  realized — till  Caesar,  defending 
himself  against  the  conspirators,  saw  at  length  the  dagger 
of  his  most  trusted  friend  ;  and,  willing  to  leave  a  Avorld 
in  which  faith  aud  friendship  were  empty  names,  exclaim¬ 
ed, — “  Et  tu,  Brute!”  as  he  folded  his  head  in  his  robe, 
and  sank  in  death. 

But  there  is  no  recollection  or  belief  that  the  fancy 
loves  to  cling  to,  that  these  vile  antiquaries  do  not  come 
with  their  “  doubts,”  to  disturb.  They  “  doubt  whether 
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this  be  the  Statue  of  Pompey — Possibly  an  Emperor,  be¬ 
cause  he  carries  the  globe  iQ  his  hand  ? — An  Emperor  ! 
— But  what  Emperor  ? — They  are  all,  except  the  last 
dregs  of  the  Emperors,  pretty  well  known.  They  took 
care  to  multiply  their  persons,  and  what  with  statues, 
busts,  medals,  and  coins,  one  sees  them  so  continually, 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  their  physiognomy.  I  feel  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  twelve  Cassars  as  if  I  had 
known  them  all  my  life  ;  and  the  countenance  of  the  mild 
and  martial  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  his  coxcombical  col¬ 
league,  the  whiskered  Lucius  Verus — the  plain  face  of 
Hadrian,  and  that  dark  ruffian  Caracalla’s  unbending  frown 
are  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own. 

The  statue  of  Pompey  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
known  Emperor.  From  the  style  of  sculpture,  it  cannot 
represent  any  of  the  latter  ones — it  answers  to  the  state 
of  the  arts  at  the  close  of  the  Republic  ; — it  was  found  on 
the  spot  where  the  Statue  of  Pompey  stood  ; — it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  head  on  his  medal,  (published 
in  the  Museo  Romano ;)  and  as  to  the  objection  of  his 
bearing  the  globe,— -was  there  any  thing  extraordinary 
in  the  adulation  of  marking  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  by 
putting  that  symbol  into  the  hand  of  a  victorious  general, 
whose  triumphs  had  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world,  through  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia;  and 
who,  till  his  glory  was  eclipsed  by  the  brighter  star  of 
Caesar,  was  the  idol  of  the  Roman  people,  and  virtually 
the  master  of  the  world  ?  No  ! — the  conviction  is  irresisti¬ 
ble  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  antiquaries,  I  will  believe  it  to 
be  the  Statue  of  Pompey — that  very  individual  statue,  at 
the  foot  of  which  “great  Caesar  fell.” 

Eustace  says,  that  the  arm  of  the  statue  was  sawn  off 
by  the  French,  in  order  that  they  might  transport  it  with 
more  facility  to  the  Colosseum,  w'here  they  acted  before 
it  Yoltaire’s  foolish  tragedy  of  the  Death  of  Brutus.  That 
may  be,  but  the  arm  is  known  to  be  a  modern  restoration; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  French  only  cut  off  what  had  be¬ 
fore  been  put  on,  they  did  no  great  harm.  Had  the  arm 
been  ancient,  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  statue 
would  have  been  decided  at  once,  for,  if  that  of  an  empe¬ 
ror,  it  would  have  borne  the  sceptre. 
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Winkelman  says,  that  “if  it  be  the  statue  of  Pompey 
it  is  the  only  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  Republican 
times  in  the  heroic  style.”  But  it  is  the  only  statue  of  a 
Roman  citizen  of  Republican  times — in  any  style,  that  has 
come  down  to  our  day  ;  and  how,  therefore,  can  we  be  so 
very  sure  that  they  were  never  so  represented  ?  All  the 
statues  ofCassar,  the  contemporary  of  Pompey,  are  in  the 
heroic  style  ;  why,  therefore,  may  not  his  ?  Indeed,  the 
times  of  Pompey  and  Cresar  were  no  longer  Republican, 
except  in  name.  Wealth  and  luxury  had  introduced  as 
total  a  change  in  manners  as  in  politics.  Greece  had  be¬ 
come  the  great  standard  of  perfection,  the  model  of  imita¬ 
tion, — and,  as  we  know  that  Pompey,  more  particularly, 
affected  to  adopt  the  arts  and  modes  of  the  Greeks  in  every 
thing,  can  we  wonder  that  his  statue  should  be  in  the 
same  style  as  all  the  statues  of  their  great  men? 

There  are  several  pieces  of  ancient  statuary  here — 
The  little  God  of  Slumber  reposes  in  the  sweet  sleep  of 
infant  innocence, — his  poppies  lying  in  his  ungrasped 
hand. 

But  the  finest  by  far  is  the  Statue  of  an  old  Philoso¬ 
pher,  sitting  in  a  chair;  supposed  to  be  intended  for  An- 
tisthenes  listening  to  Socrates — an  admirable  piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture. 

There  are  two  fine  antique  bass  reliefs,  which  were 
brought  from  the  staircase  of  the  Church  of  St.  Agnese 
Hiori  le  ir.ura,  representing  Perseus  liberating  Andromeda, 
and  Endymion  sleeping.  They  are  duplicates  of  those 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  deserted,  dreary, 
decayed,  and  deplorably  dirty  place,  than  this  poverty- 
struck  palace. 

Above  stairs,  there  is  a  collection  of  pictures,  some  of 
which  are,  or  rather  have  been,  good ;  for  they  are 
cracked,  spoiled,  defaced,  and  destroyed  with  damp  and 
darkness,  dirt  and  neglect. 

The  best  I  observed  among  them  were,  St.  Anne 
teaching  the  Virgin  to  sew,  admirable  for  its  nature  and 
truth,  by  Caravaggio,  in  the  style  in  which  alone  he 
really  excels — Christ  going  to  Crucifixion,  by  Andrea 
Mantegna — St.  Jerome,  by  Albert  Durer — Lucretia — and 
also  a  fine  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  (a  Spada)  by  Guido. 
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There  is  a  little  practical  perspective  in  the  court, 
formed  by  a  diminishing  colonnade,  which  gives  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  great  length,  though,  really  very  short.  It  was 
made  by  Borromini,  whose  genius  I  could  wish  had  been 
confined  to  such  nice  little  works  as  these. 

PALAZZO  COSTAGUTI. 

The  Palazzo  Costaguti  is  a  most  dismal,  dirty,  misera¬ 
ble  place.  Words  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  its  utter 
wretchedness,  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  these  forlorn, 
filthy  chambers  were  the  residence  of  the  Marchesa  I  had 
seen  blazing  in  diamonds  at  the  *****  ambassador’s 
hall,  the  night  before.  We  visited  it  to  see  the  ceilings, 
painted  in  fresco,  with  which  it  was  adorned  in  its  earlier 
and  more  prosperous  days. 

The  first  is  by  Albani.  It  represents  the  Centaur  car¬ 
rying  off  Dejanira,  and  Hercules  slaying  him  with  the 
arrow.  What  it  may  have  been,  it  would  now  be  unfair 
to  judge,  for  the  colouring  is  faded,  and  very  little  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  Albani  remains. 

The  ceiling  of  the  second  room  has  fallen  in; — the  de¬ 
stroyed  fresco  was  Polyphemus  and  Galatea,  by  Lanfranco. 

I  cannot  be  sorry  that  the  works  of  a  man,  whose  envious 
malignity  pursued  the  amiable  Domenichino  through  life, 
literally  persecuted  him  to  death,  and  defaced  the  match¬ 
less  frescos  that  he  could  not  equal, — should,  by  a  sort  of 
poetical  justice,  be  in  turn  destroyed. 

In  the  third  chamber  Apollo  appears  in  his  car,  drawn 
by  lour  horses — white,  red,  gray,  and  black — I  suppose 
to  represent  the  different  times  of  the  day, — but  such 
horses  ! — they  may  be  like  heavenly  steeds,  but  I  am 
sure  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  earthly  ones.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  is  Old  Time,  seizing  hold  of  a  fright¬ 
ened  woman,  called  Truth.  I  gazed  with  astonishment 
and  disappointment  on  this  ceiling,  for  they  say  it  is  by 
Domenichino.  I  can  only  say,  1  hope  not — and  that,  1 
am  sure,  if  Domenichino  did  paint  it,  he  never  painted 
any  thing  else  so  bad.  Among  the  immense  variety  of 
frescos  with  which  he  has  adorned  Rome,  this  is  the  only 
one  unworthy  of  his  genius. 
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Rinaldo  and  Armida,  borne  through  the  air  in  the  car 
of  the  Enchantress,  drawn  by  dragons,  is  by  far  the  finest 
fresco  in  this  palace.  It  is  by  Guercino,  and  designed 
with  all  his  force  and  energy,  heightened  by  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  chiaro  ’scuro.  The  figure  of  Rinaldo  is  very 
fine;  but  Armida  is  not  what  the  poet’s  fancy  would 
have  painted. 

Justice  and  Peace,  by  Lanfranco,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  darkness  of  the  room  would  allow  us  to  judge,  is  a 
very  fine  painting;  but,  perhaps,  the  uncertain  light  gave 
it  an  imaginary  beauty — as  I  have  sometimes  seen  an  or¬ 
dinary  woman  look  almost  divinely  lovely  in  the  soft 
beam  of  fading  twilight,  or  shaded  moonlight ;  and  wit¬ 
nessed,  for  the  first  time,  scenes  at  that  magic  hour, 
which  seemed  beyond  description  beautiful,  but  which, 
when  viewed  in  the  garish  eye  of  day,  were  stripped  of 
every  charm. 

Next — I  saw 

“  Arion — on  a  dolphin’s  back, 

Uttering  such  pleasing  and  harmonious  breath, 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  his  song, 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 

To  hear  the  minstrel’s  music.” 

.Poetry  apart,  however,  Arion  on  the  dolphin’s  back  is  a 
beautiful  painting,  by  Romanelli.  Upon  another  ceiling, 
are  some  Gods,  and  Goddesses,  and  Peacocks,  by  the 
G'avaliere  d’Arpino  ;  and  plenty  of  bad  paintings,  with 
high-sounding  titles,  on  the  walls. 

PALAZZO  MATTEL 

We  have  been  several  times  at  the  Palazzo  Mattel — 
if  possible,  a  still  more  deplorable  place  than  the  Palazzo 
Costaguti,  in  order  to  see  Rachael  and  Jacob,  a  fresco  by 
Domenichino,  which,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  we  have  never 
yet  seen.  Our  attempts  have  been  all  fruitless  ;  either 
we  thundered  for  half  an  hour  at  the  door,  and  got  no 
answer,  or,  if  we  obtained  admittance,  the  Cardinal  Mat- 
tei  was  in  bed  or  at  dinner,  or  else  he  had  gone  out  with 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  even  when  a  time  had  been  fixed 
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— so  that  we  have  given  it  up  in  despair.  By  means  of 
our  frequent  visitations,  we  saw  some  very  fine  ancient 
bass  reliefs  in  the  court  and  on  the  staircase,  and  one  fine 
painting  in  the  house  —  a  Holy  Family,  painted  by  Par- 
magianino,  with  all  that  grace  and  captivating  sweetness, 
to  which  he  always  aspired  ;  and  without  any  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  affectation  which  too  often  marred  his  works. 
Yet  the  best  of  them  prove  that  he  was  a  mannerist,  and 
a  close,  though  a  successful  imitator  of  Corregio.  But 
an  imitator,  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  can  never  be  great — 
or,  rather,  a  truly  great  genius  will  never  be  an  imitator; 
for  the  very  art  of  imitation  is  a  confession  of  inferiority. 
Still,  so  beautiful  are  many  of  his  paintings,  that  we  can¬ 
not  but  regret  that  this  infatuated  man  should  have 
wasted  his  time,  his  talents,  his  fortune,  and  his  life,  upon 
the  wild  and  visionary  pursuit  of  alchemy,  in  which  he 
blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  sacrificed  even  his  integrity. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

PASQUIN - PALAZZO  BRASCHI - PALAZZO  GIUSTINI- 

ANI - PANTHEON  BY  MOONLIGHT - PALAZZO  BOR- 

GHESE. 

The  mutilated  statue  of  Pasquin*  stands  at  the  corner 
of  the  Palazzo  Braschi,  where  he  has  cut  his  caustic 
jokes  for  many  an  age,  and  levelled,  with  impunity,  his 
sarcasms  aga,nst  priests  and  princes,  popes  and  cardinals, 
church  and  state. 

The  statue  of  Marforio,  in  the  court  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Capitol,  was  his  ancient  respondent :  but  their  witty 
dialogues  and  smart  repartees  are  now  at  an  end. 


*  It]received  its  name  from  Pasquino,  a  sarcastic  tailor,  who  used  to 
workfat  his  shop,  hard-by.  Though  excessively  mutilated,  it  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture. 
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There  is  another  mutilated  figure  in  a  street  in  Rome, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Madam  Lucretia,*  but, 
unlike  the  loquacity  of  her  sex,  she  has  always  maintain¬ 
ed  a  strict  silence. 

Pasquinades,  however,  are  still  occasionally  current 
in  Rome,  though,  perhaps,  no  longer  affixed  to  Pasquin. 
Among  many  smart  epigrams,  and  squibs  of  satire,  some 
of  which  would  not  be  intelligible  out  of  Rome,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best,  and  it  has,  at  least, 
as  much  truth  as  point  to  recommend  it. 

“  Venditur  hie  Christus,  venduntur  dogmata  Petri, 

Descendam  infernum  ne  quoque  vendar  Ego?” 

Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  French  during  their  stay 
here.  Among  the  many  squibs  against  them  he  said, 

“  I  Francesi  son’  tuttri  ladri.” — 

“  Non  tutti — ma  Buonaparte,” 

was  the  anticipated  reply. 

On  a  tremendous  storm,  which  took  place  after  the  de¬ 
crees  of  Buonaparte  were  put  in  force  at  Rome,  the  fol 
lowing  somewhat  profane  pasquinade  appeared  : — 


“  L’Altissimo  in  su,  ci  manda  la  tempesta, 

L’Altissimo  qua  giu,  ci  toglia  quel  che  resta, 

E  fra  le  Due  Altissimi, 

Stiamo  noiMalissimi.”f 

Canova  finished  the  figure  of  Italy  (a  draped  statue, 
for  the  tomb  of  Alfieri,  about  the  time  the  French  over¬ 
ran  the  country.  Soon  afterwards  the  following  appear¬ 
ed  :  — 

j 

“  Questa  volta  Canova  l’ha  sbagliato, 

Ha  1’ Italia  vestito,  ed  e  spogliata.” 


*  This  figure  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  an  Isis, 
t  On  the  late  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis  to  Rome,  a  pasquinade  has 
appeared  free  from  this  fault. 

“  Gaudium  Urbis.  FletUS Proyinciarura.  Risus  Mundi.” 
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One  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind,  I  think,  was  made 
on  the  colonnade  in  front  of  Carlton  House,  by  an 
Italian,  a  man  of  some  taste,  who,  being  accustomed 
to  see  columns  supporting  something,  or  of  some  use, 
stood  amazed  at  the  sight  of  this  sinecure  row,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  them  as  to  their  employment,  thus  : 

- “  Care  Colonne  !  che  fate  qua  ?” 

“  Non  sappiamo  in  verita,” 

was  their  innocent  reply. 

But  to  return  to  the  Palazzo  Braschi.  As  you  ascend 
the  staircase,  you  will  be  struck  with  its  noble  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  is  in  the  most  chaste  and  classical  taste. 
The  stairs  are  led  up  between  a  colonnade,  formed  of 
columns  of  red  Oriental  granite,  the  high  polish  of  which 
accords  well  with  the  lustre  of  the  variegated  marbles, 
of  which  the  stairs  and  balustrades  are  composed,  and 
with  the  graceful  symmetry  and  just  design  of  the  whole. 
The  coup  d’ceil,  as  we  mounted  it  the  other  night,  when 
brilliantly  lighted  up  for  a  grand  fete  given  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ambassador,  was  more  striking  than  any  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

Like  most  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  the  Duca  di 
Braschi  no  longer  inhabits  his  paternal  palace.  His  w  as 
the  crime  of  being  the  nephew  of  Pius  VI.  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  opposing  the  surrender  of  Rome  to  French 
despotism.  It  was  atoned  for  by  the  confiscation  of  his 
property ;  and  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  family,  the  Palazzo  Braschi  was  left  in 
unfinished  magnificence. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  palace — the  bare  unplastered 
walls  of  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  its  noble  pro¬ 
portions — stands  the  beautiful  Colossal  Statue  of  Anti- 
nous,  which  was  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii, 
by  the  late  Gavin  Hamilton.  Its  colossal  size  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  cause  why  it  was  not  removed  to  Paris  ;  for  the 
late  conquerors  of  Italy  could  have  had  no  scruples  of 
conscience  in  appropriating  this  statue,  if  they  could  con¬ 
veniently  have  carried  it  off,  after  seizing  upon  every 
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other  piece  of  sculpture  belonging  to  that  unfortunate 
family  that  was  worth  taking. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  more  in  this  gallery  worthy 
of  notice;  but  my  eyes  were  so  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  matchless  beauty  of  Antinous,  that  I  could  look  at 
nothing  else ;  and  scarcely,  as  1  gazed  upon  it,  could  I 
wonder  that  Hadrian  believed  that  form  to  be  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  god. 

This  admirable  piece  of  sculpture  is  secluded  from 
the  public  eye,  by  the  present  inhabitant  of  this  palace — 
the  Austrian  minister.  As  we  were  acquainted  writh 
him  and  his  amiable  family,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  see¬ 
ing  it;  but  1  cannot  admire  this  system  of  exclusion. 

PALAZZO  GIUSTINIANI. 

The  ancient  and  wealthy  Giustiniani  family  are  now 
beggars,  and  their  palace  is  inhabited  by  strangers.  All 
its  fine  paintings  are  gone.  We  inquired  in  vain,  for 
Poussin’s  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Domenichino’s  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Annibale  Caracci’s  Christ  and  the 
Cananean,  or  Caravaggio’s  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas. 
It  would  be  easier  to  make  a  list  of  what  this  palace  has 
lost,  than  what  it  possesses.  There  is  not  a  single  good 
painting  left.  We  were  shown  a  great  number  of  fright¬ 
ful  daubs,  each  of  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
some  great  artist.  I  once  asked  the  man  if  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  one  he  called  a  Domenichino  was  an  original, — to 
which  he  replied,  “  Originalissimo,  Signora!” 

This  superlatively  original  painting  was  so  superlatively 
bad,  that  it  was  well  the  spirit  of  Domenichino,  who, 
during  his  life,' was  accustomed  to  every  insult,  could  not 
know  this  greater  opprobrium  cast  upon  him  after  his 
death. 

This  palace  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Nero’s  Baths, 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  statuary,  of  all  kinds,  was  ' 
found  in  them,  which  once  adorned  its  magnificent  gal¬ 
leries  and  spacious  halls ;  but  the  finest  of  the  statues, 
like  the  pictures,  have  disappeared. 

An  immense  number  are  still  standing,  in  utter  confu¬ 
sion,  in  a  set  of  miserable,  unfurnished,  dusty,  and  deso- 
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late  apartments  ;  and  though  the  most  part  of  the  busts 
and  statues  are  mutilated,  and  all  of  them  are  disco¬ 
loured  and  abominably  dirty,  there  are  many  among 
them  of  very  fine  sculpture.  Among  these  I  will  onlv 
mention  the  Statue  of  Marcellus,  in  the  hall,  and  a  youth¬ 
ful  male  figure,  the  Torso  of  which  is  very  fine  ;  but  it 
is  badly  restored,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  many 
of  them. 

The  Etruscan  Vestal  is  not  allowed  to  be  Etrus¬ 
can,  and  seldom  acknowledged  to  be  a  Vestal  ;  but  she 
is  unquestionably  very  ancient* — too  ancient  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  There  is  an  admirable  goat  close  beside  her, 
which  I  liked  much  better  ;  and  there  is  the  statue  oi 
the  little  Harpocrates,  holding  up  his  finger,  and  looking 
wise — a  god  I  always  admire,  though  1  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  his  disciples.  Pray,  can  you  tell  me 
why  the  ancients  gave  the  God  of  Silence  a  cornucopia  ? 

The  best  view  of  the  Pantheon  is  from  the  windows  of 
this  palace.  I  saw  it  by  moonlight,  when  the  softened 
light  gleamed  beautifully  in  silver  lines  upon  the  tail  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  portico,  more  distinctly  marked  by  the 
dark  shade  of  the  intercolumniations,  while  the  serenity 
of  the  sky,  and  the  stillness  that  reigned  over  every¬ 
thing,  made  its  beauty  more  deeply  felt. 

You  will  wonder  what  took  me  to  the  Giustiniani  Pa¬ 
lace  at  night,  but  we  happened  to  be  dining  with  Count 
Funchal,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  lives  there  ; 
and,  as  it  was  moonlight,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  look¬ 
ing  out  at  the  Pantheon;  ever  since  which  time,  his 
Excellency  has  entertained  a  rooted  conviction  that  I 
am  slightly  deranged  ;  and  never  sees  me  without  ask¬ 
ing,  if,  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  1  will  not  return  to 
his  house  to  see  the  Pantheon.  “  Well,  that  is  what  I 
don’t  understand,”  said  an  Italian  Principessa,  when  he 
told  her  of  this  extraordinary  fancy  ot  mine — for,  cer¬ 
tainly,  one  can  see  plainer  in  the  day-time  than  the 
night.”! 


*  Winkelman  “  dares  not  maintain  that  it  is  the  work  of  any  Etruscan 
artist,”  but  thinks  it  is,  “  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  statue  in  Rome.” 

t  Non  lo  capisco — di  certo,  si  puo  vedere  piu  chiaro  da  giorno  che  da 
notte. 
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PALAZZO  BORGHESE. 

The  Palazzo  Borghese,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  palaces  in  Rome,  is  now  inhabited  only  by  Pao- 
lina,  the  sister  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
Borghese,  who  himself  lives  constantly  at  Florence. 
This  building,  which  would  seem  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  some  hundreds  of  people,  is,  apparently,  too  small  for 
a  single  lady  ;  for  there  is  another,  “  II  Palazzo  della  Fa- 
miglia  Borghese, ”  to  which  my  unlucky  stars  once  con¬ 
ducted  me;  and  its  filth  and  foul  odours  have  left  an  un- 
effaceable  impression  upon  the  remembrance.  The  fa- 
miglia,  in  modern  as  in  ancient  Roman  days,  means  the 
servants ;  and  not  the  domestic  servants  only,  but  the 
trades-people,  all  of  whom  are  included  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  term  ;  and  this  horrible  hole,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  is  inhabited  by  the  artisans  who  are,  as 
well  as  by  many  who  are  not,  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Borghese. 

When  a  Roman  Prince  has,  or  had ,  a  grand  entertain¬ 
ment,  for  such  a  thing  rarely  occurs  now,  all  the  tailors, 
shoemakers,  joiners,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  smiths, 
and  bell-hangers,  whom  he  employed,  were  dressed  out 
in  state  liveries,  kept  for  this  purpose  from  generation 
to  generation;  and,  for  the  time  being,  were  turned  into 
footmen.  Therefore,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  on  the 
day  of  a  fete,  to  see  half  a  hundred  livery  servants  ;  but 
if  you  returned  when  it  was  over,  you  would  not  fine! 
half  a  dozen. 

It  is  a  literal  fact,  that  happening  to  return  to  the 
palace  of  a  Roman  nobleman  rather  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  a  ball,  in  order  to  inquire  after  a  cross  of  jewels 
I  had  lost,  I  found  in  the  great  hall,  piles  of  livery  coats, 
and  the  Principessa  herself  telling  them  over. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  Principessa  Borghese,  who 
is  a  very  different  personage. 

Some  years  ago,  Canova  sculptured  a  statue  of  this 
lady,  as  Venus,  and  it  is  esteemed  by  himself  one  of  the 
very  best  of  his  works  No  one  else  can  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging  of  it,  for  the  Prince,  who  certainly 
is  not  jealous  of  his  wife’s  person,  is  so  jealous  of  her 
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statue,  that  he  keeps  it  locked  up  in  a  room  of  the 
Borghese  Palace  at  Rome,  of  which  he  keeps  the  key, 
and  not  a  human  being,  not  even  Canova  himself,  can 
get  access  to  it. 

The  fine  Museum  of  Sculpture,  which  the  Prince  gave 
Buonaparte,  in  exchange  for  the  bubble  of  the  Vice-roy¬ 
alty  of  Turin,  is  irreparably  gone  ;  but  the  principal  part 
of  the  paintings  are  now  restored,  and  form  by  far  the 
best  collection  of  any  in  Rome.  They  appear  to  every 
disadvantage,  for  they  are  arranged  in  a  suite  of  very  ill- 
lighted  apartments  on  the  ground-floor ;  the  only  ground - 
floor  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  inhabited  in  Rome. 

The  Domenichinos,  the  Titians,  and  the  Albanos,  are 
certainly  the  finest  in  Rome.  Domenichino’s  Sibyl,  and 
his  Sports  of  Diana  and  her  Nymphs,  are  works  that  no 
praise  of  mine  can  do  justice  to.  I  have  returned  to 
them  again  and  again  with  undiminished  delight,  and 
found  them  as  “new,”  and  quite  as  beautiful,  “the 
twentieth  time  as  the  first.”  They  are  by  far  the  finest 
of  this  fine  collection  of  paintings. 

Titian’s  Graces  are  very  fat — not  very  young, — and 
dressed  in  very  old-fashioned  gowns;  but  they  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  painted.  They  are  employed  in  binding  Cupid. 
But,  out  of  Venice,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  Titian’s  to 
compare  to  his  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  which  is  here- 
It  represents  two  figures, — one,  a  heavenly  and  youthful 
form,  unclothed,  except  with  a  light  drapery — the  other, 
a  lovely  female,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  attire  ; 
both  are  sitting  on  the  brink  of  a  well,  into  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  winged  Love  is  groping,  apparently  to  find  his  lost 
dart. 

Description  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  consummate 
beauty  of  this  beautiful  composition.  It  has  all  Titian’s 
matchless  warmth  of  colouring, — with  a  correctness  ol 
design  no  other  pai.nter  of  the  Venetian  School  ever  at¬ 
tained.  It  is  nature — but  not  individual  nature;  it  is 
ideal  beauty  in  all  its  perfection,  and  breathing  life  in  all 
its  truth,  that  we  behold.  And,  if  the  character  of  Pro¬ 
fane  Love  has  too  much  in  it  of  Sacred,  such  is  the 
charm  of  the  expression,  that  what  we  criticise  as  a  fault, 
we  yet  admire  as  a  beauty.  For  his  powerful  genius 
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has  not  only  called  down  Divine  Love  from  Heaven,  but 
given  to  earthly  love  that  character  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  that  allies  it  to  divinity. 

There  are  several  other  Titians,  and  some  very  fine 
ones.  His  Prodigal  Son  is  a  splendid  painting.  The 
Woman  kneeling  in  Supplication  before  Christ,  wants 
the  greatness  of  manner  his  better  works  display. 

Here  are  Venuses  in  abundance  ;  but  the  true  painter 
of  Venus,  in  my  opinion,  was  Albani.  It  was  he  who  in¬ 
vested  her  with  those  captivating  graces  and  charms, 
that  seem  to  spring  from  the  magic  cestus,  and  proclaim 
her  the  Queen  ol  Love.  It  may  be  a  fault,  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  face  in  all  his  paintings,  however 
lovely  and  engaging ;  but  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  the  countenance  of  his  wife  he  loved  to  draw,  we 
willingly  pardon  it. 

He  has  represented  Venus  in  four  different  pictures  ; 
1st,  borne  on  her  triumphant  car,  and  surrounded  by  her 
laughing  Loves  ;  2dly,  equipping  herself  at  her  toilette  ; 
3dly,  busy  at  Vulcan’s  furnace,  forging  arrows  for  Cupid ; 
and  lastly,  gazing  enamoured  upon  Adonis,  which  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  whole. 

David  with  Goliath’s  Head,  is  a  masterly  work  of  Cara¬ 
vaggio’s.  It  has  all  his  strong  lights  and  nervous  en¬ 
ergy  ;  but  it  wants,  what  he  always  wanted,  elevation  ; 
though  the  ghastly  expression  of  the  head,  the  livid  lips, 
and  the  deadly  paleness  of  David  himself,  gave  it  all  the 
horrible  effect  he  could  have  desired. 

St.  Anthony  Preaching  to  the  Fishes,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
is  one  of  the  oddest  paintings  I  ever  saw.  The  Saint  is 
on  a  rock,  and  his  figure,  especially  his  right  leg,  is  much 
admired  by  the  cognoscenti.  The  groups  that  surround 
him,  in  various  listening  attitudes,  are  admirable ;  but  they 
occupy  only  one  small  corner  of  the  picture ;  the  rest  is 
one  waste  of  bright  dauby  green — sea  and  sky,  clouds  and 
ether,  all  the  same  shade  of  grass-green.  I  concluded  that 
the  blues  had  turned  green,  never  conceiving  that  any 
body  would  think  of  painting  a  green  sky^  but  was  as¬ 
sured  by  a  connoisseur  that  it  was  quite  correct,  and  done 
on  purpose — that  the  painting  would  otherwise  have  been 
worth  nothing,  and  that  it  was  extremely  fine.  If  so,  it  is 
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•certainty  the  most  simple  receipt  for  fine  painting  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Parmigianino’s  St.  Catharine,  his  favourite  subject,  has 
great  grace  and  sweetness  in  the  face,  great  elegance  and 
flow  of  outline,  and  none  of  his  usual  affectation. 

I  cannot  give  the  same  praise  to  Leda.  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  which  is  distorted,  even  to  frightfulness,  with  ex¬ 
cess  of  affectation. 

Elizabeth  Sirani’s  painting  on  touch-stone,  of  Judith 
in  the  act  of  prayer,  before  she  murders  the  sleeping  Ho- 
lofernes,  is  by  far  the  best  of  her  productions  I  have  ever 
seen.  A  mere  imitator  can  never  be  great,  and  she  was 
certainty  a  mere  imitator  of  Guido  ;  but  in  this  little  work 
she  seems  to  have  felt  the  true  spirit  of  her  master. 

A  landscape,  by  Annibale  Caracci,  is  a  beautiful  com¬ 
position,  and  the  head  of  St.  Francis  is  extremely  fine. 
Cigoli’s  St.  Francis,  a  full  length,  is  an  excellent  painting. 
The  divine  expression  of  the  uplifted  eyes,  and  the  hands 
clasped  in  transport ;  the  force  of  the  design  and  the  glow 
of  colouring,  are  admirably  thrown  out  by  the  cold  dark 
back  ground. 

Christ  tied  to  the  Column,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  and  painted  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  a 
very  grand  work.  The  Saviour  is  not  too  much  human-  , 
ized  ;  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignominy  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  he  is  undebased.  The  Divinity  speaks  in  each  ges¬ 
ture  and  lineament ;  and  while  we  execrate  the  impious 
hand  that  could  lift  the  scourge  against  that  suffering  Spi¬ 
rit,  we  shudder  to  think  such  wretches  were  of  the  same 
nature  with  ourselves. 

Raphael’s  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  his  earliest  paintings  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  stiff  stretched- 
out  style  of  Pietro  Perugino  ;  and  though  it  was  unques¬ 
tionably  done  before  he  had  staid  long  enough  at  Florence 
to  have  studied  the  works  of  the  Florentine  School,*  it  is, 
even  in  design,  a  masterly  performance.  The  body  is 
bearing  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  bearers,  and  the  whole 
group  that  surround  it,  with  all  their  varying  expressions 
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and  passions,  are  extremely  fine.  We  behold  grief  under 
every  varying  form.  St.  Peter,  old,  sober,  and  sorrowful ; 
his  gray  hairs,  and  silent,  composed,  yet  deep-seated  af¬ 
fliction,  finely  contrasting  with  the  passionate  sorrow  of 
Mary  Magdalen,  at  his  side ;  but  the  Virgin,  and  the  un¬ 
utterable  heart-breaking  agony  of  spirit  expressed  in  her 
fainting  form,  touches  the  heart  the  most  powerfully.  It 
was  a  beautiful  thought,  for  painting  could  never  have  ex¬ 
pressed  overwhelming  grief,  such  as  hers,  but  by  insensi¬ 
bility.  The  distinction  between  her  figure  and  that  of  the 
dead  Christ,  is  finely  and  strongly  marked.  Though  both 
are  pale  and  lifeless,  in  her  you  see  it  is  the  suspension 
of  life,  in  him  a  total  extinction;  that  she  will  revive  to 
all  the  bitterness  of  affliction  ;  but  that  the  soul  which 
animated  his  divine  form  is  fled  for  ever ! 

The  coldness,  the  rigidity,  the  insensibility  of  death, 
are  strikingly  portrayed  ;  but  those  touching  features, 
and  that  pallid  corpse,  while  they  tell  of  mortal  sorrows 
and  sufferings,  still  bear  the  hope  and  the  sublimity  that 
are  triumphant  over  the  grave  ;  and  we  gaze  upon  them 
till  we  almost  exclaim,  “  How  beautiful  is  death!” 

Raphael’s  admirable  portrait  of  that  monster  Caesar 
Borgia — his  fine  portrait  of  a  Cardinal — Benvenuto  Garo- 
folo’s  Deposition  from  the  Cross—  Giorgione’s  Saul  and 
Goliath’s  Head  (exquisite  colouring) — a  lovely  Venus  in 
the  Batb,  by  Giulio  Romano — Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Luca 
Cambiasi — Lanfranco’s  Oreo  seizing  Lucilla  (from  Ari¬ 
osto) — and  Leonello  Spada’s  exquisite  Concert,  of  six 
men  and  a  boy — are  among  the  pictures  I  remember  best. 
But  this  catalogue — unconscionable  as  you  may  think  it — 
does  not  comprise  one  half  of  those  worth  notice  in  this 
collection,  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  fine 
ones,  and  the  fewest  bad,  of  any  in  Rome. 
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LETTER  LXV. 

PALAZZO  LUCIANO. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  Prince  of  Canino,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  palace  in  the  Via  de’  ConHotti,  for  his 
winter  residence.  A  very  small  part  of  it  is  inhabited  by 
himself;  the  rest  is  let  to  a  variety  of  lodgers.  This 
seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  since  he  is  said  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  rich. 

I  cannot  applaud  his  liberality  in  refusing  all  strangers, 
excepting  those  personally  acquainted  with  him,  permis¬ 
sion  to  view  the  admirable  paintings  his  fine  taste  has 
collected.  We,  indeed,  were  not  sufferers  by  this  illibe¬ 
ral,  and  I  fear,  English  system,  being  among  the  privi¬ 
leged  few ;  but  the  more  we  admired  them,  the  more  we 
regretted  the  general  exclusion  of  our  countrymen  from 
the  Palazzo  Luciano. 

This  collection  is  small,  but  entirely  composed  of  mas¬ 
terpieces,  and  kept  in  beautiful  preservation  ;  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  in  Rome.  Many  of  the  famous  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Giustiniani  Gallery  have  found  their  way 
here. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  a  most  masterly,  but 
horror-striking  painting,  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  makes  us 
shudder  while  we  gaze,  yet  rivets  us  before  it.  It  is  a 
complete  tragedy.  The  agony  of  the  mother  is  given, 
even  to  the  extremity  of  nature  itself,  and  her  screams 
seem  to  rend  the  very  heart. 

Christ  before  Pilate,  the  masterpiece  of  Gherardo  delle 
Notti,  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  he  must  be  wedded  to  sys¬ 
tem  indeed,  who  would  refuse  his  admiration  to  such  a 
work,  because,  forsooth,  “  he  does  not  approve  of  candle¬ 
lights.”  No  lights  will  enlighten  such  critics  as  these— 
critics  who  think  and  feel  by  rule,  and  never  know  what 
it  is  to  yield  to  the  spontaneous  judgment  of  nature  and 
truth. 

But,  among  all  the  various  and  inviting  attractions  of 
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this  collection,  the  masterpieces  of  the  Caracci  drew  my 
unsatiated  admiration.  1  can  find  no  words  to  speak  my 
praise  of  “  Christ  giving  Sight  to  the  Blind,”  by  Ludo¬ 
vico  Caracci  ;  “  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen,”  by  Annibal 
Caracci ;  or  1,1  Raising  the  Widow’s  Child  from  the  Bead,” 
by  Agostino  Caracci.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  to  me,  these 
works  of  these  three  great  masters  surpass  even  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  ones  at  Bologna.  They  are,  indeed,  works  of 
such  surpassing  perfection,  that  1  may  not  trust  myself  to 
speak  my  sense  of  their  beauty  ;  for  I  feel  that  I  could 
not  restrain  myself;  and  that,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  I  can 
better  practise  abstinence  than  temperance.  For  the 
same  reason  1  forbear  to  describe  (nor  could  I)  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  Holy  Family  of  Raphael;  [La  Madon¬ 
na  de'  Candelabri ,)  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  bj^ 
Giulio  Romano;  Titian’s  Diana  surprised  by  Acteon  ; 
Domemchmo’s  St.  John,  and  other  Saints,  adoring  the 
Virgin,  Guido's  St.  Cecilia,  (a  divine  head,  in  a  turban, 
playing  on  the  violin  ;)  Chirst  expiring  on  the  Cross,  de¬ 
signed  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  ;  and  many  other 
first-rate  paintings.  Here  are  some  noble  portraits.  A 
Due  d’Urbino,  by  Raphael — Rubens,  by  Vandyke  —  one 
of  Rubens’s  Wives,  by  himself — Francis  I.,  by  Holbein; 
and  several  others. 

Our  artists  complain,  that  portrait-painting  cramps 
their  genius,  and  ruins  their  fame.  But  these  are  por¬ 
traits  that,  of  themselves,  would  confer  immortality  on 
the  hand  that  painted  them.  Never,  then,  let  it  be  said, 
that  this  branch  of  the  art  affords  no  field  for  eminence. 
If  Raphael,  and  Titian,  and  Giorgione,  and  Rubens,  and 
Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke,  and  Velasquez,  had  never 
painted  any  thing  else,  their  works  would  have  been  in¬ 
valuable,  and  their  names  imperishable. 

Here  is  an  admirable  painting  by  Van  Molle,  Diogenes, 
with  a  lantern,  looking  out  for  an  Honest  Man  —  an  Old 
Woman  with  a  Dog,  by  Francesco  Mola  (capital)  —  and 
Modesty  and  Vanity,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  duplicate, 
perhaps  the  original,  of  that  in  Sciarra  Palace.  To  me 
both  seem  of  equal  excellence.  But  this  is  only  re¬ 
hearsing  a  list  of  names — names  that  call  up  to  me  all  the 
unspeakable  beauty  of  the  originals,  but  which,  to  you, 
must  be  a  dull,  dry,  unmeaning  catalogue. 
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PALAZZO  FALCONIERI - CARDINAL  FESCH. 

The  Palazzo  Falconieri  is  now  occupied  by  Cardinal 
Fesch,  the  uncle  of  Buonaparte,  who  was  the  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  and  would  one  day  have  been  Pope,  if  his  nephew 
had  remained  Emperor.  He  is  a  fine-looking,  robust, 
fresh-coloured  man,  apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
He  received  us  himself,  conducted  us  through  all  the  car¬ 
peted  rooms,  and  showed  us  every  painting-apologized 
for  being  unable  to  attend  us  into  the  other  apartments, 
as  he  was  indisposed  with  a  bad  cold  —  politely  insisted 
upon  our  sitting  with  him  some  time,  and  pressed  us  to 
return. 

His  apartments  are  clean,  light,  and  cheerful,  filled 
with  handsome  and  commodious  furniture,  and  so  com¬ 
fortable,  that  they  are  almost  the  only  desirable  rooms  I 
have  seen  in  any  of  the  palaces  of  Rome.  The  bust  of 
his  ex-imperial  nephew,  Napoleon  le  Grand,  stands  in 
one  of  them,  crowned  with  laurel. 

The  paintings  are  in  high  preservation,  and  judiciously 
arranged.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  the  Flemish, 
French,  and  Italian  Schools. 

The  Flemish,  though  far  superior  to  any  other  that 
Rome  contains,  are  inferior  in  value  to  many  we  possess 
in  England  ;  but  they  are  extremely  numerous.  The 
Rembrandts  are  poor  1  saw  oniy  one  little  painting,  by 
Gerard  Douw,  an  Old  Man,  with  Spectacles,  reading. 
There  are  two  pretty  Cuyps  ;  and  several  tolerably  good 
paintings,  by  Ruysdale,  Hobbima,  Teniers,  Wouverman, 
Vandervelt,  and  the  principal  painters  of  the  Flemish 
School ;  but  I  remember  nothing  of  first-rate  excellence, 
except  it  be  the  Wise  Men’s  Offering,  by  Rubens,  which 
is  by  far  the  best  of  his  works  I  have  seen  on  this  side  the 
Alps.  There  is  a  Magdalen,  by  Vandyke;  but  I  could 
not  keep  pace  with  Cardinal  Fesch’s  admiration  of  it,  nor 
durst  I  tell  him  how  much  finer  is  the  Magdalen,  by  Van¬ 
dyke,  in  Dulwich  Gallery. 

There  are  some  of  Gherardo  delle  Notti’s  flaming  can¬ 
dlelights,  excellent  in  their  kind.  1  cannot  see  why  this 
painter  should  be  classed  in  the  Flemish  School,  for  he 
was  onlv  Flemish  in  birth  ;  he  studied  at  Rome,  and  all 
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his  works  proclaim  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Cara¬ 
vaggio. 

I  thought  Cardinal  Fesch  was  rather  severe  upon  the 
English.  “  You  don’t  follow  the  example  of  your  coun¬ 
trymen,”  he  said  to  us.  “  They  ask  the  name  of  the 
painter  and  the  subject,  and  they  note  them  down  ;  they 
make  complete  catalogues  of  all  my  paintings,  and  then 
they  go  away.  But  they  never  make  any  observations 
upon  them.”  I  made  no  catalogue,  and  shall  (if  possible) 
make  very  few  observations.  I  cannot  think  it  worth 
while  to  persecute  you  with  an  account  of  paintings,  which, 
when  seen,  did  not  impress  themselves  upon  my  memory; 
and  of  those  which  did,  1  shall  only  mention  the  most  re¬ 
markable. 

There  are  four  paintings  from  Scripture,  by  Albani ; 
and  though,  in  general,  1  think  he  succeeds  the  best  in 
fable,  it  is  not  possible  to  look  on  these,  especially  on  the 
Angel  and  the  Three  Marys  at  the  Well,  without  the 
highest  admiration. 

Jephthah  meeting  his  Daughter,  is  a  beautiful  compo¬ 
sition,  with  clear  harmonious  colouring,  by  Francesco  de 
Mola,  who  was  Albani’s  pupil,  without  resembling  him. 
This  painter  almost  seemed  to  unite,  in  his  happiest  ef¬ 
forts, — and  this  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  them, — 
the  excellencies  of  the  different  Italian  schools  ;  the  cor¬ 
rect  design  of  the  Florentine,  the  warm  colouring  of  the 
Venetian,  the  purity  of  composition  of  the  Bolognese,  and 
the  power  ofexpression  and  grandeur  of  style  of  the  Ro¬ 
man.  He  certainly  never  equalled  the  greatest  masters 
in  any,  but  I  think  his  merits  have  scarcely  received  their 
due  portion  of  popular  applause. 

The  Ascension,  by  Guido,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
of  his  works.  The  grandeur  of  thought,  the  glowing  co¬ 
louring,  and  the  divine  expression  of  the  Virgin’s  face — 
radiant  like  that  of  a  celestial  being,  or  beatified  spirit, — 
have  “less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven.”  The  whole 
seems  one  blaze  of  glory. 

This  is  a  proof  that  Guido  knew  how  to  suit  his  colour¬ 
ing  to  his  subject.  The  rosy  hues  of  infancy,  in  his 
sleeping  children,  and  the  dazzling  brightness  of  his 
Ascensions,  are  not  less  adapted  to  their  peculiar  expres- 
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sions,  than  those  pale  silvery  tones,  that  give  such  pathos 
to  the  countenances  of  his  suffering  martyrs,  his  supplica¬ 
ting  Magdalens,  or  his  sainted  Madonnas.  What  I  have 
heard  called  the  faults  of  Guido’s  colouring,  I  have  often 
felt  are  beauties.  They  accord  so  touchingly  with  the 
expression,  that  the  want  of  glow  and  life  is  more  than 
compensated  by  their  sweetness  and  perfect  harmony. 

There  is  an  imitation,  and  not  a  bad  one,  here,  of 
Guido,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  But  in  subjects 
where  passion,  feeling,  tenderness,  and  sentiment  should 
be  expressed — who  can  call  forth  that  deep-seated,  fer¬ 
vent  expression,  that  wakes  every  chord  of  feeling, — or 
who  possesses  Guido’s  power  over  the  heart ! 

There  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Four  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  by  Titian,  in  his  first  manner,  as  they  say ;  and 
indeed,  in  a  manner  unlike  any  thing  of  his  I  ever  saw 
before,  or  desire  to  see  again.  It  is  prodigiously  admired 
by  the  Cardinal  and  the  connoisseurs.  It  seemed  to  me 
dry,  hard,  heavy,  and  inanimate,  wholly  destitute  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  of  Titian’s  usual  life.  I  never  should  have 
suspected  him  of  painting  anything  so  dull. 

There  is  a  charming  painting,  however,  which  is  life 
itself,  or  something  more  than  life,  by  Giorgione  ;  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife. 

Gioconda,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  cannot  surely  be  that 
Gioconda  upon  which  he  spent  four  years  of  labour.  It 
is  not  probable  the  original  should  have  fallen  into  Car¬ 
dinal  Fesch’s  hands  ;  nor  can  I  believe  this  stiff,  purple- 
coloured,  ivory-looking  piece  of  affectation,  to  be  his  cele¬ 
brated  Gioconda.  It  is,  I  should  hope,  a  copy. 

A  small  painting  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  is,  I 
think,  a  copy,  perhaps  by  his  daughter  Agnes,  from  a  fine 
painting  of  his  I  remember  seeing  in  the  Corsini  Palace 
at  Florence.  Viewed  at  a  little  distance,  however,  it  has 
something  of  that  power  of  expression,  which  is  the  charm 
of  Carlo  Dolce’s  painting.  That  he  had  not  acquired 
much  of  the  Florentine  correctness  of  design,  the  distort¬ 
ed  arm  and  shoulder  of  this  very  saint  is  one  proof.  I  re¬ 
member  the  same  deformity  in  the  original.  Never  was 
any  thing  worse  drawn. 

But  Carlo  Dolce  knew  his  own  weakness ;  he  only  did 
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single  figures,  and  these  very  rarely  at  full  length.  He 
knew  nothing  of  composition.  The  only  attempt  at  it  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen,  is  in  his  Martyrdom  of  San 
Andrea,  in  a  palace*  at  Florence.  The  figure  of  the  saint 
is  wonderfully  fine,  and  every  separate  figure  is  fine — 
but  every  figure  is  separate  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other  ;  there  is  no  grouping — and  no  keeping ; 
the  lights  fall  scattered  upon  every  part ;  and  beautiful  as 
parts  of  it  are  in  detail,  a  worse  composed  picture  can 
hardly  he  imagined.  But  single  heads  were  his  forte  ; 
and  the  finest  of  his  works  are  certainly  to  he  seen  at 
Florence.  His  Magdalen  and  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  gallery, 
and  his  Poetry,  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  are  sufficient  to 
render  him  immortal. 

He  painted  with  extreme  slowness,  and  it  is  related 
that  he  actually  lost  his  senses  from  vexation,  at  seeing 
Luca  Giordano,  or  Luca  fa  presto,  as  he  was  called,  do 
more  in  six  hours  than  he  could  have  done  in  as  many 
months. 

But  the  high  finish  of  his  pictures  is  one  of  their  chief 
beauties,  and  that  is  unattainable  without  much  lime  and 
labour. 

The  painting  that  1  admired  the  most  in  this  collection, 
was  the  Salutation  of  Elizabeth,  originally  painted  in 
fresco,  on  the  w’all  of  thechurch  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace, 
(in  which  are  the  Sibyls  of  Raphael,)  and  taken  off  on 
canvass, — that  hazardous  operation,  in  which  the  French 
destroyed  the  masterpiece  of  Daniel  di  Yolterra.t  It  is 
now  divided  into  three  parts.  It  was  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  painted  by  Sebastian  del  Piomho. 
But  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  enter  upon  its  merits.  1 
feel  I  have  already  transgressed  my  promise,  and  though, 
while  I  write,  numbers  of  unnoticed  paintings  swim  before 
my  remembrance,  1  turn  from  them  all,  and  resolutely 
walk  up  Cardinal  Fesch’s  staircase  to  the  French  School. 

The  French  School! — But  why  are  the  Poussins  and 


*  The  Palazzo  Girini. 

•f  1  am  happy  to  hear  that  this  celebrated  painting,  which  is  in  the 
church  of  the  SS.  Trinita  at  Rome,  has  been  almost  miraculously  re 
stored  sihce  I  left  Italy,  by  a  secret  process  invented  by  Camuccini. 
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Claude  Lorraines  ranked  in  it,  because  two  of  them  hap¬ 
pened  to  draw  their  first  breath  in  France?  Why  are 
painters,  who  studied,  and  lived,  and  died  in  Rome,  whose 
every  thought  was  derived  from  the  classic  forms  of  an¬ 
cient  sculpture  and  painting — the  ruins  of  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture — and  those  scenes  of  beauty,  which  no  pencil  but 
theirs  could  paint — why  are  those  minds  of  genius,  whose 
fancy  fed  on  all  that  is  most  graceful  in  the  glories  of 
art,  or  enchanting  in  the  majesty  of  nature,  to  be  con¬ 
founded  w'ith  the  common  herd  of  the  low,  imitative,  arti¬ 
ficial  artists  of  the  French  School  ? 

There  is,  Heaven  knows,  nothing  French  about  any  of 
their  works. 

The  Hours  Dancing,  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Deluge,  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  bear,  in  their  very  names, 
evidence  of  their  excellencies. 

The  Storm,  by  Gaspar  Poussin,  is  in  his  best  style ;  but 
the  auimals  in  the  foreground,  do  not  seem  to  be  his. 
There  are  several  other  tine  compositions,  but  we  saw 
them  in  very  bad  lights,  and  to  unavoidable  disadvantage. 

Ofthe  five  Claudes,  one  is  a  gross  and  palpable  imposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  rest  is  somewhat  dubious. 
The  “  Morning”  and  “  Evening”  are  beautiful  composi¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  original  of  the  latter  1  have  certainly  seen, 
I  think,  in  Lord  Grosvenor’s  Collection.  They  are, 
however,  excellent  copies;  but  some  ofthe  small  ones,  I 
suspect,  would  not  be  found  in  Claude  Lorraine’s  Liber 
Veritatis. 

Cardinal  Fesch  wishes  to  sell  this  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  for  an  annuity  of  4,000/.  per  an¬ 
num.  I  wish  the  British  government  would  become  the 
purchasers  ;  it  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  grand  National 
Museum  of  Paintings,  which  would  speedily  be  formed, 
and  even  of  itself,  it  would  be  invaluable  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  ofthe  arts.  The  works  of  the  great  masters  are  still 
too  inaccessible  in  our  country,  to  those  who  most  re¬ 
quire  their  study — young  artists,  whose  early  promise  is 
often  entirely  blasted  by  the  want  of  this  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage.  Would  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ever  have  been 
the  boast  of  our  country,  if  he  had  not  studied  the  works 
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of  the  ancient  masters,  and  the  treasures  of  painting  which 
Italy  laid  open  to  him  ? 

Madame  Mere,  for  such  is  the  name  given  from  re¬ 
spect  to  the  mother  of  Buonaparte,  lives  in  the  first  floor 
of  Cardinal  Fesch’s  palace. 

We  obtained  permission  to  view  the  paintings  in  her 
rooms,  hut  were  much  disappointed  in  them. 


LETTER  LXVI. 

PALAZZO  NUOVO  DI  TORLONIA - CAMUCCINI — 

CAMUCCINl’s  COLLECTION. 

Nobility  is  more  certainly  the  fruit  of  wealth  in 
Italy,  than  in  England.  Here,  where  a  title  and  estate 
are  sold  together,  the  man  who  can  buy  the  one  secures 
the  other.  From  the  station  of  a  lacquey,  an  Italian  who 
can  amass  riches,  may  rise  to  that  of  a  duke.  Thus, 
Torlonia,  the  Roman  Banker,  has  purchased  the  title 
and  the  estate  oi  the  Duca  di  Bracciano,  fitted  up  the 
Palazzo  JVuovo  di  Torlonia ,  with  all  the  magnificence 
that  wealth  can  command ;  and  a  marble  gallery,  with 
its  polished  walls,  lofty  columns,  inlaid  floors,  modern 
statues,  painted  ceilings,  and  gilded  furniture,  far  out¬ 
shines  the  faded  splendour  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Roman 
nobility. 

The  new  gallery  is  adorned  with  Canova’s  Colossal 
Group  of  Hercules  and  Lychas,  which  is  by  no  means 
one  of  his  finest  works.  Like  Guido,  the  forte  style  is 
not  suited  to  his  beautilul  genius  ;  and  the  sculptor  of 
Venus,  with  all  her  smiling  train  of  Loves  and  Graces, 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  frantic  Giant,  maddened  with 
the  pain  of  the  poisoned  mantle,  and  hurling  its  wretched 
bearer  into  the  gulf — a  horrible  subject,  which  would 
have  suited  Michael- Angelo — if  it  had  suited  statuary 
at  all. 

The  fresco  of  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by 
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Camuccini, — incomparably  the  first  living  historical 
painter  of  Italy, — unhappily  reminds  one  of  Raphael’s 
beautiful  Fable  in  the  Farnesina.  But  the  composition 
is  good,  without  plagiarism,  and  it  is  admirably  designed. 
In  design,  indeed,  Camuccini  excels  ;  and  it  is  no  light 
praise.  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  colouring;  and 
on  this  account,  the  original  sketch,  which  we  saw  at  his 
own  Studio,  is  far  superior  to  the  finished  painting. 

CAMUCCINl’s  COLLECTION. 

In  his  own  house,  Camuccini  has  a  select  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  best  masters,  chosen  with  great  taste 
and  judgment,  and  forming  a  most  delightful  cabinet. 

The  Gods  and  Goddesses,  travestied ,  holding  a  sort  of 
burlesque  masquerade,  is  a  very  curious  and  valuable 
painting,  by  Gian  Bellini,  the  master  of  Titian,  and 
father  of  the  Venetian  School.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  design  is  not  very  correct,  but  the  expression  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  the  colouring  very  good,  and  the  landscape, 
which  is  painted  by  Titian,  is,  like  all  Titian’s  land¬ 
scapes,  truly  beautiful.  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  far 
the  scholar  surpassed  the  master  ;  but  this  performance 
of  Gian  Bellini’s  is  extremely  original  and  clever.  He 
was  far  superior  to  his  brother,  Gentil  Bellini,  whose 
fame,  however,  must  have  spread  even  to  the  utmost 
depths  of  the  Ottoman  Seraglio,  for  Mahomet  II.  invited 
him  to  Constantinople,  sat  to  him  for  his  picture,  loaded 
him  with  presents,  and  treated  the  painter  of  Venice  with 
all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  Asiatic  magnificence.  But 
it  unluckily  happened  that  Gentil  painted  a  Decollation 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  Mahomet,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  frequently  studied  the  subject  in  nature,  descried  a 
defect  in  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  spouted  out  in 
the  picture,  and,  after  making  his  criticism,  very  coolly 
turned  round,  and  ordered  the  head  of  a  slave  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  stand  near  him  to  be  instantly  struck  off  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  order  that  Gen¬ 
til  might  see  his  error.  The  unfortunate  painter  was  so 
terrified  at  this  sight,  that  he  scarcely  felt  certain  that 
his  own  head  was  upon  his  shoulders,  and  neither  could 
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sleep  by  night  nor  rest  by  day,  till  he  obtained  Maho¬ 
met’s  permission  to  return  to  Venice,  where  heads  were 
not  chopped  off  by  way  of  experiment. 

But  I  am  forgetting  Camuccini’s  Collection,  where  al¬ 
most  every  painting  is  good,  and  offers  subject  for  admi¬ 
ration  and  remark  ;  but  it  would  be  endless  to  describe 
them.  There  is  one  by  Guido,  the  Two  Marys  weeping 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Darkness  covers  the  earth. 
The  pale  and  cold  form  of  the  crucified  Redeemer — the 
divine  expression  of  bis  face,  even  in  death — and  the 
agony  of  the  soul  that  darkens  the  countenances  of  the 
Two  Marys — find  their  way  to  the  heart. 

Guido’s  Madonna  bending  over  the  sleeping  Christ  is 
badly  coloured,  though  the  infant  is  perfectly  enchant¬ 
ing — the  glossy  smoothness  and  purity  of  the  skin — the 
sweetness  and  innocence  of  the  slumber — the  health  of 
the  cheek — tand  the  nature  and  grace  of  the  attitude,  are 
exquisite.  Here,  also,  is  a  beautiful  little  group  of  Cu¬ 
pid  borne  along  by  the  Loves,  who  are  sporting  around 
him,  by  Guido. 

Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  from  the  Barberini  Collec¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  Guercino’s  finest  works,  and  in  his  best 
style. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  original  sketch,  by  Raphael, 
in  sepia ;  a  mere  scratch  on  a  bit  of  parchment;  which, 
more  than  the  circle  drawn  at  a  stroke,  marks  the  mas¬ 
terly  genius  of  that  incomparable  painter.  It  is  not 
larger  than  my  hand,  yet  what  is  there  that  the  most 
finished  painting  should  have,  that  is  wanting  to  this 
hasty  sketch?  The  astonishing  genius  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  the  chasteness  of  the  design,  and  the  powerful  ex¬ 
pression,  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire.  The  subject  is 
the  Deposition  of  Christ,  in  the  moment  in  which  his 
sainted  form  is  to  be  deposited  within  its  last  earthly 
home,  by  his  disciples.  The  grouping  of  such  a  number 
of  figures  in  so  small  a  space,  the  various  expressions  of 
the  same  passion — but,  above  all,  the  Virgin  in  an  agony 
of  affliction,  embracing  the  feet  of  Jesus, — her  long  hair 
falling  over  her  head,  and  her  figure,  her  action,  her 
hidden  countenance,  more  deeply  expressive  of  the 
abandonment  and  desolation  of  grief,  than  all  that  the  most 
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laboured  efforts  of  the  pencil  could  otherwise  have  done 
— are  far  beyond  my  feeble  praise. 

There  are,  among  some  admirable  and  most  interesting 
portraits,  that  ofScaliger,  by  Annibale  Caracci;  and  Se¬ 
bastian  del  Piombo,  exquisitely  painted,  by  himself;  and 
one  of  the  finest  portraits,  and  most  noble-lookin°'’men 
I  have  ever  seen.  °  ’ 

There  is  also  the  portrait  of  Lavinia,  Marchesa  di  Pes¬ 
cara,  by  birth  one  of  the  Princesses  of  the  Colonna  family 
said  to  be  designed  by  M.  A.  Buonarotti,  and  painted  bv 
Marcello  Venusti.  This  distinguished  woman  was  the 
Inend  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  every  contemporary 
man  of  genius,  and  was  herself  a  being  of  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  endowments.  She  was  a  celebrated  improvisatrice 
—and  genius,  sensibility,  and  intelligence  beam  on  her 
beautiful  face.  She  has  chosen  to  be  drawn  with  no 
symbols  of  science— a  pretty  little  dog  is  sitting  on  her 


The  Sketch  of  a  Head,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  an 
Lcce  Homo,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  are  extremely  fine. 

There  is  a  Claude,  a  duplicate  of  one  in  the  Louvre— 
a  Sea-port,  Boats,  Ships,  and  Figures  on  the  Beach,  illu  ¬ 
mined  by  those  golden  beams  of  sunset  that  Claude  alone 
could  paint. 

Camuccini  possesses  some  exquisite  frescos  of  Dome- 
nichmo,  which,  for  want  of  room,  are  locked  up  in  a  sort 
•if  coach-house,  along  with  some  marbles,  of  the  most 
oeautiful  sculpture,  brought  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan  - 
those  in  alto  relievo  are  among  the  finest  1  ever  saw.  ’ 

In  the  Studio,  formerly  Cavaceppi’s, 
very  curious  Terra  Cotta  may  be  seen. 


a  collection  of 
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LETTER  LXVII. 

CORSINI  PALACE — FARNESINA,  AND  THE  FARNESE  , 

You  may  generally  form  a  tolerably  correct  conjecture 
of  what  a  gallery  will  contain,  as  to  subject,  before  you 
enter  it. 

A  certain  quantity  of  Landscapes,  a  great  many  Holy 
Families,  a  few  Crucifixions,  two  or  three  Pietus,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  proportion  of  Saint  Jeromes,  a  mixture  of  other 
Saints  and  Martyrdoms,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Madon¬ 
nas  and  Magdalens,  make  up  the  principal  part  of  all  the 
collections  in  Rome;  which  are  generally  composed  of 
quite  as  many  bad  as  good  paintings,  like  this  at  the  Cor- 
sini  Palace. 

How  much  more  pleasure  there  would  be  in  seeing 
them,  if  the  good  were  placed  apart  for  your  inspection, 
and  you  were  not  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rubbish  you  must  sift,  to  find  those  really  worth 
looking  at! 

I  have  been  persecuted  all  this  morning  with  a  connois¬ 
seur,  full  of  the  cant  of  connoisseurship  without  one  par¬ 
ticle  of  real  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  the  art — a  man 
who  walks  about  the  world,  seeing,  and  thinking,  and 
feeling,  with  other  people’s  eyes,  and  understanding,  and 
taste — who  does  not  say  what  he  thinks,  but  thinks  what 
he  shall  say — who  is,  in  short,  a  determined  dilettanti  by- 
rule.  But,  perhaps,  what  he  is  to  me  1  am  to  you  ;  for, 
though  no  connoisseur,  I  may  be  sufficiently  wearisome  : 
and  as  one’s  own  sufferings  dispose  one  to  pity  those  of 
others,  1  will  endeavour  to  mitigate  yours,  and  give  you 
a  very  short  account  of  a  very  large  gallery  of  pictures. 

The  first  we  saw  wa3  the  Ecce  Homo  of  Guercino,  a 
painting  which,  notwithstanding  the  painful  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  all  its  hackneyed  representation,  is  full  of  such 
deep  and  powerful  expression,  is  so  elevated  iD  its  con¬ 
ception,  and  so  faultless  in  its  execution,  that  it  awakens 
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our  highest  admiration,  and  leaves  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  mind. 

There  are  two  fine  portraits,  Paul  III.,  when  Cardinal 
Farnese,  and  Julius  II.,  by  Raphael.  If  the  last  be  an 
original,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  is  a  triplicate ,  for 
I  have  seen  one  at  Florence  and  another  at  Naples. 
There  is,  besides,  an  admirable  portrait  by  Giorgione,  and 
a  Rabbit  and  a  Cardinal  by  Albert  Durer  ;  two  Cardinals 
by  Domenichino,  and  a  Pope  by  Velasquez — all  good, 
though  Velasquez  does  not,  in  this  effort,  reach  his  usual 
excellence  in  portrait-painting  ;  and  Scipione  di  Gaeti  has 
left  a  portrait  here  which  would  certainly  not  entitle  him 
to  the  name  of  “  the  Vandyke  of  the  Roman  School.” 

Tintoretto’s  portrait  of  a  Doge,  l  could  not  be  brought 
to  admire.  That  most  rapid  ot  painters  was  also  the  most 
unequal,  and  his  inequality  was  unpardonable,  because 
wilful.  With  more  avidity  for  money  than  fame,  he  would 
paint  pictures  to  any  price,  and  proportion  their  merit  to 
their  cost ;  and  he,  who  could  finish  historical  pieces  faster 
than  others  could  conceive  them,*  would  throw  portraits 
off  his  hands  that  would  have  disgraced  his  meanest  ap¬ 
prentice.  One  of  the  Albani’s  in  this  collection,  in  which 
Cupid  is  supplicating  Venus  to  restore  his  arrows  which 
she  has  taken  from  him,  is  full  ol  grace  and  beauty. 

Morillo’s  Virgin  and  Child  is  a  splendid  piece  of  colour¬ 
ing,  and  nature  ilself;  but  there  is  nothing  elevated  or 
ideal  in  it.  Let  us  fancy  it  a  mother  and  baby  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  and  it  will  have  no  fault. 

To  Caravaggio’s  Holy  Family,  the  same  remark  applies. 
There  is  nothing  holy  in  it;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  paint¬ 
ing  in  its  way,  and  true  to  nature.  Fra’  Bartolomeo’s 
Holy  Family  is  of  a  rniich  higher  class,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  his  works  in  Rome.  Many  other  good,  though  not 
first-rate  paintings,  are  dispersed  about  the  rooms  ;  among 
these,  a  spirited  Tiger  Hunt,  by  Rubens,  in  his  best  style, 


*  He  completed  his  grand  composition  in  the  Scuola  di  Sant’  Rocco, 
before  the  other  artists  employed  to  paint  the  rest  of  the  hall  had  half  done 
their  sketches.  Nobody  can  judge  of  Tintoretto  out  of  Venice,  any  more  \ 
than  of  Raphael  out  of  Rome. 
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caught  our  attention.  There  are  two  beautiful  little  land 
scapes  by  Salvator  Rosa,  without  his  usual  mannerism  and 
blackness.  But  the  real  treasures  of  the  collection  are 
the  landscapes  of  Gaspar  Poussin;  one,  in  particular, 
which  they  call  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  certainly  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  witchery  of  the  enchantress  about  it,  for  it 
charmed  me  so  much,  that  I  returned  to  the  palace  again 
and  again  to  look  at  it.  A  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holo- 
fernes,  which  I  saw  this  morning,  reminded  me  a  little  of 
that  exquisite  painting  by  Bronzino,*  of  the  same  subject, 
in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence.  The  extreme  calmness 
and  placidity  which  Judith  usually  wears  after  perpetra¬ 
ting  a  deed  of  such  blood  and  horror,  is  surely  unnatural 
and  disgusting.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  revolting  as 
the  semblance  of  cruelty  in  woman.  Painters  would  do 
well  to  remember  Aristotle’s  precept  to  the  sex,  “  that 
women  should  never  leave  their  natural  character,  nor  ap¬ 
pear  invested  with  cruelty  or  boldness.” 

This  palace  was  the  habitation  of  Christina  of  Sweden 
— who  certainly  did  not  follow  that  excellent  precept. 
The  room  in  which  she  died  is  distinguished  by  two  co¬ 
lumns  of  yellow  painted  wood.  This  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  has  been  formed  since  her  death.  So  also  has  the 
library,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  possesses  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  prints  ;  but  I  will  spare  you  the 
description.  Do  not,  however,  forget  to  see  it. 

With  that  liberality  characteristic  of  the  Italians  in 
every  thing  relating  to  literature  and  the  arts,  this  library 
is  open  to  the  public. 

The  gardens  are  quite  in  the  Italian  style,  very  stiff  and 
formal,  divided  with  high  evergreen  hedges,  decorated 
with  bad  statues,  and  furnished  with  multifarious  Giuochid' 
Acqua.  The  war  is  carried  on  most  successfully  against 
nature  and  taste  ;  and  the  grounds  are  more  frightful  than 
you  would,  apriori,  have  thought  it  possible  to  have  made 
them,  beneath  such  a  sky  as  this. 

They  extend  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Janiculus  ;  and 


*  His  proper  name  was  Cristofano  Allori,  ditto  il  Bronzino,— z  title 
sometimes  also  given  to  his  brothers,  who  were  painters. 
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the  view  from  the  Casino  at  the  top  is  said  to  he  very 
beautiful,  though  inferior  to  that  from  St.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio.  I  will  not  speak  of  what  1  have  not  seen — acci¬ 
dental  circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  visiting  it, 
but  I  have  .no  doubt  the  prospect  would  amply  recom¬ 
pense  the  toil  of  the  ascent. 

THE  FARNESINA. 

The  Corsini  is  one  of  the  many  uninhabited  palaces  in 
the  deserted  region  of  Trastevere.  Exactly  opposite  to 
it,  in  the  long,  wide,  and  grass-grown  street  of  the  Lun- 
gara,  stands  the  Farnesina,  a  melancholy  Casino,  which 
was  originally  built  for  the  scene  of  a  grand  entertain¬ 
ment,  given  by  a  rich  Roman  banker  to  Leo  X.  But  it 
now,  unfortunately,  belongs  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  and  on  its  damp  walls,  the  Frescos  of  Raphael  are 
shut  up,  and  left  to  moulder  in  decay. 

The  first  hall  was  painted  by  his  pupils,  but  the  designs 
are  Raphael’s. 

These  represent  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and 
the  whole  of  that  beautiful  lable  from  first  to  last — from 
the  dawn  of  passion,  through  the  wrath  and  machinations  of 
Venus,  the  consent  at  last  accorded  by  Jupiter  to  the 
supplications  of  the  enamoured  God  for  the  union,  the 
return  of  Psyche,  conducted  by  Mercury,  from  her  ba¬ 
nishment  in  hell,  to  the  highest  heaveD,  and  her  presenta¬ 
tion  with  the  cup  of  immortality — till  the  nuptials  are 
crowned  with  the  banquet  of  the  Gods,  and  followed  by 
the  triumphs  of  the  Loves.  All  is  told  here.  It  is  a 
complete  poem  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
beauty,  the  fancy,  the  poetic  spirit  of  this  wonderful  com¬ 
position,  has  never  been  equalled.  The  red  tints  of 
Giulio  Romano  prevail  in  the  colouring,  and  prove  that 
he  had  the  chief  share  in  the  execution.  Raphael  him¬ 
self  retouched  most  parts  of  it,  and  the  figure  of  one  of  the 
Graces,  whose  beautiful  shoulders  and  back  are  turned  to 
us,  bears  evident  marks  of  his  pencil ;  and  it  is  said,  he 
finished  it  with  great  care,  and  esteemed  it  one  of  his 
happiest  paintings. 

•  It  is  said  that  Carlo  Maratti  did  not  retouch  these 
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figures,  when  he  threw  behind  them  the  deep  blue 
ground,  which  certainly  injures  their  fine  effect.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  Galatea  in  the  next  room  remains 
exactly  as  it  was  left  by  the  hand  of  Raphael.  He  not 
only  designed,  but  executed  it ;  and  faded  as  is  its  co¬ 
louring,  that  mind  must  be  dead  to  the  highest  beauties 
of  painting,  that  can  contemplate  it  without  admiration. 
The  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  composition,  the  pure  and 
perfect  design,  the  flowing  outline,  the  soft  and  graceful 
contours,  and  the  sentiment  and  sweetness  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  all  remain  unchanged  ;  for  time,  till  it  totally  obli¬ 
terates,  has  no  power  to  injure  them. 

The  Goddess,  standing  on  her  shell,  is  borne  through 
the  waves  by  two  Dolphins.  Her  form,  her  attitude,  and 
expression,  surpass  all  that  your  fancy  can  paint.  The 
figure  of  the  attentive  Nereid,  and  of  the  Triumphant 
Triton  who  embraces  her,  are  beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  first  of  ancient  sculptors  would  have  seized  the 
beautiful  design  and  expression  of  these  figures,  and 
transmitted  them  in  their  works,  for  the  admiration  of 
succeeding  ages. 

Fully  to  understand  the  perfection  of  the  design,  you 
should  conceive  what  a  beautiful  bass  relief,  or  gem,  it 
would  make. 

You  are  shown  a  gigantic  black  head  on  the  wall, 
which,  it  is  said,  Michael  Angelo  drew  one  day  while  he 
was  waiting  here  for  Daniel  di  Volterra,  in  derision  of 
the  littleness  of  Raphael’s  design.  This  is  extremely 
possible,  for  he  had  not  the  power  to  portray,  nor  per¬ 
haps  to  feel,  the  charm  of  grace  and  beauty,  or  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  expression.  He  could  not  move  the  gentler 
feelings  of  the  soul.  The  bold,  the  colossal,  the  terrible, 
and  the  sublime,  were  his  ;  but  feminine  softness  and 
sentiment,  and  gentleness  and  elegance,  were  unknown 
to  him.  These  Raphael  possessed  ;  but  not  to  these 
was  he  confined  ;  for  he  had  elevation,  grandeur,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  true  sublimity. 

There  are  frescos  by  Daniel  di  Volterra,  and  by  Bal- 
dassar  Peruzzi  in  this  room  ;  but  I  dare  not  give  any 
account  of  them,  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  though  I  have 
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returned  to  the  Farnesina  times  without  number,  and 
always  with  a  sincere  intention  to  examine  them,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  bestow  my  attention,  except  for 
a  transient  glance, — upon  any  thing  but  the  Galatea  of 
Raphael. 

THE  FARNESE  PALACE. 

One  little  man,  the  M -  F - ,  the  Neapolitan 

Ambassador,  inhabits  the  whole  immensity  of  the  Far- 
nese  Palace.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
admired  a  building,  however  beautiful,  formed  out  of  the 
overthrown  grandeur  of  the  Colosseum,  and  luckilyr, 
though  the  architecture  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarolti, 
there  is  nothing  to  admire.  Indeed,  it  is  some  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  see  that  it  is  quite  as  ugly  as  could  be  desired. 

Its  proprietors,  the  Kings  of  Naples,  have  carried  to 
their  kingdom  all  the  ancient  sculpture  which  formerly 
adorned  it ;  but  there  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella  in  the  court,  and  some  fine  marble  statues  in  an  out¬ 
house  ;  and  there  is,  what  they  could  not  take  away,  the 
far-famed  gallery,  painted  in  fresco  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  for  which,  after  eight  years  of  unremitted  labour, 
that  great  artist  was  rewarded,  by  the  munificence  of 
Cardinal  Farnese,  with  five  hundred  crowns! 

No  one  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  powers  of  Anni¬ 
bale  Caracci,  without  seeing  these  astonishing  frescos  ; 
which  are  in  themselves  a  school  of  painting. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  it,  was  at  a  ball  given  by 
the  ambassador,  soon  after  I  came  to  Rome.  The  gal¬ 
lery  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  my  attention  was  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  from  the  beauty  of  the  mortals  below  to 
the  beauty  of  the  immortals  above.  Nor  were  the 
quadrilles  we  were  dancing  on  the  floor  at  all  to  compare 
to  the  spirit  of  the  graceful  measures  the  Bacchantes 
were  performing  on  the  ceiling. 

It  is  adorned  with  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ari¬ 
adne,  drawn  in  their  golden  cars  by  tigers,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  train  of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes, 
led  on  by  old  Silenus.  Classic  fable  forms  the  subject 
of  every  picture ;  and  their  numbers,  variety,  and  beauty. 
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are  astonishing.  The  Triumph  of  Galatea,  and  Aurora 
carrying  off  her  beloved  Cephalus  in  her  car,  are  by 
Agostino  Caracci,  whose  cultivated  mind,  and  poetic 
imagination,  are  said  to  have  materially  assisted  his 
brother  in  the  composition  of  the  whole. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake,  that  their  master,  Ludovico 
Caracci,  had  any  share  in  it,  for  he  never  was  at  Rome, 
excepting  for  a  few  weeks,  during  the  whole  time  it  was 
painting.  The  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  the  Nymph 
and  Unicorn,  are  said  to  be  painted  by  Domenichino 
from  Annibale  Caracci’s  designs. 

I  will  spare  you  all  further  description  of  these  ad¬ 
mirable  frescos ;  but  1  cannot  recall  them  to  my  memory 
without  delight.  1  have  spent  hours  in  this  gallery,  and 
never  left  it  without  increased  admiration  for  them. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

tiUIRINAL  PALACE - PALAZZO  ALBANI— PALAZZO  PO- 

NIATOWSKI - GEMS - STAIRCASE  OF  THE  PALAZZO 

RUSPOLI - THE  NOZZE  ALDOBRANDINI - COLOSSAL 

FINGER  AT  PALAZZO  ALTIERA - PALAZZO  STOPPANI 

RAPHAEL’S  HOUSE  ; —  GUIDO’S  AND  GUERCINo’s 

AURORA - VILLA  LUDOVISI,  AND  PALAZZO  ROSPI- 

GLIOSO. 

That  palace-building,  ruin-destroying  Pope,  Paul  III. 
began  to  erect  the  enormous  palace  on  theQuirinal  Hill  ; 
and  the  prolongation  of  his  labours,  by  a  long  series  of 
successive  pontiffs,  has  made  it  one  of  the  largest  and 
ugliest  buildings  extant. 

The  French,  during  whose  reign  it  was  of  course  the 
Palazzo  Imperiale,  new-furnished  a  part  of  it ;  and  an¬ 
other  part  of  it,  in  the  expectation  of  the  threatened  visit 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  been  recently  fitted  up  for 
that  great  personage’s  reception,  under  the  special  di¬ 
rection  of  Cardinal  G - himself. 
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I  cannot  describe  silk  bangings  and  rich  carpets,  nei¬ 
ther  shall  I  stop  to  criticise  the  Secretary  of  State’s  taste 
as  an  upholsterer.  Our  object  was  to  see  the  paintings; 
but  I  was  edified  to  observe  in  one  ol  the  rooms,  the 
consideration  of  the  minister,  in  providing  for  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty’s  recreation,  several  suitable  diversions. 
There  was  a  solitaire  board,  and  a  little  table  to  play  at 
fox  and  geese. 

As  for  the  paintings,  luckily  for  you,  there  are  not 
many  good  ones,  and  of  these  I  shall  mention  few. 
Guercino’s  Saul  and  David — or  the  Madness  of  Saul,  as 
I  believe  it  is  called — is  designed  with  great  force 'and 
truth  ;  the  colouring  beautiful,  and  the  expression  pow¬ 
erful.  It  is  one  of  his  finest  w'orks. 

Caravaggio’s  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  merits 
similar  praise. 

The  sketch  of  the  Transfiguration  is  very  fine.  But 
the  striking  inferiority  in  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  leads 
me  to  doubt,  that  it  is,  as  is  said,  the  original  sketch  by 
Raphael  himself.  I  should  rather  think  it  a  diminished 
copy  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

Domenichino’s  Ecce  Homo  is  painfully  fine.  One  of 
the  persecuting  Israelites  is  mocking  the  suffering  Christ, 
whose  brows,  crowned  wdth  thorns,  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  cheeks  stained  with  drops  of  blood,  and  hands 
bound  with  cords,  are  dreadful  to  behold 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Fra’  Bartolomeo,  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  real  grandeur  of  style.  St.  Jerome,  by  Spag- 
noletti,  a  subject  repeated  so  often  that  the  sight  and 
sound  become  at  last  disgusting,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  few  good  ones  I  have  seen. 

There  are  some  paintings  by  Carlo  Maratti,  which  I 
was  told  to  admire  ;  but  I  could  not.  The  same  thing 
happened  when  l  went  to  see  a  painting  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Carlo  al  Corso,  which  is  reputed  to  be  his  master¬ 
piece.  In  all  his  works  there  is,  to  me,  wonderous  insi¬ 
pidity.  I  never  yet  saw  one  that  I  had  any  wish  to  see 
again. 

There  is  a  small  Chapel,  painted  by  Guido.  My  ex¬ 
pectations  had  been  highly  raised  by  previous  descrip¬ 
tion,  and,  as  generally  happens  In  that  case,  the  reality 
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fell  short  of  them.  The  Altar-piece  is  the  Annunciation. 
It  is  full  of  beautiful  expression;  but  the  drawing  is 
surely  incorrect ;  and  the  Virgin’s  blue  mantle  breaks  all 
harmony,  a  charm  one  rarely  misses  in  Guido’s  painting. 
In  the  fresco  there  are  some  beautiful  little  Cherubs; 
and  the  Angels  in  the  dome,  faded  though  they  be,  are 
still  divine ;  particularly  one  Angel,  who  is  playing  on 
some  kind  of  instrument,  her  face  raised  to  Heaven,  with 
that  beautiful  lo<  k  of  more  than  earthly  expression,  that 
Guido  alone  could  give,  and  one  beam  of  light  illumining 
her  countenance. 

This  Chapel  is,  or  rather  was,  painted  by  Guido, — 
for  it  is  about  time  to  speak  of  these  departed  frescos  in 
the  past  tense,  as  they  are  little  better  than  ghosts  now 
— .and  there  are  also  some  green  saints  on  gold  grounds, 
by  Albani,  of  the  merit  of  which  I  say  nothing;  for  if  an 
angel  were  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  paint  green 
figures  on  gold  grounds,  I  am  certain  I  could  not  admire 
the  performance. 

In  one  of  the  rooms,  there  is  the  plaster  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  frieze  in  bass  relief,  of  the  Triumph  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  modelled  for  Napoleon,  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  first 
sculptor  of  modern  times  in  relievo.  It  will  never  now 
be  executed  in  marble  lor  the  Quirinal  Palace  ;  but,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  patronage  of  some  other  protector  of 
the  arts  will  enable  the  artist  to  perpetuate  this  grand 
work. 

The  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  are  adorned  with 
parterres,  planted,  not  with  flowers,  but  with  the  Pope’s 
arms  and  initials,  and  other  pretty  devices,  lormed  cl 
little  white  shells  or  stones  ;  besides  which,  there  are 
trees  cut  into  divers  shapes,  melancholy  Casinos,  and 
absurd  Giuochi  d’Acqua. 

PALAZZO  ALBANI. 

In  one  of  the  deserted  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Albani, 
near  the  Quattro  Fontane,  there  is  standing  an  ancient: 
painting  of  Jupiter  and  Ganymede,  in  a  very  uncommon 
style, — uniting  considerable  grandeur  of  conception, 
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great  force  and  decision,  and  a  deep  tone  of  colouring, 
which  produce  great  effect.  It  is  said  to  be  Grecian. 

Among  the  paintings,  most  of  which  are  worth  no¬ 
thing,  there  are  two  Bacchanalian  Feasts,  by  Giulio  Ro¬ 
mano,  sketched  with  great  spirit ;  and  a  wild  coarse 
landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa’s  ;  a  Holy  Family  by  Albani ; 
another  repetition  of  Raphael’s  Holy  Family  at  Lord 
Stafford’s  and  the  Doria  Palace,  purporting  also  to  be  an 
original,  but  probably  a  copy  by  one  of  his  pupils  ;  and 
two  paintings  by  Pietro  Perugino,  one  of  which,  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  his  works,  is  composed  of  four  parts, 
the  Nativity  in  the  middle,  the  Annunciation  on  each 
side,  and  the  Crucifixion  at  the  top. 

In  the  court,  there  are  some  Pagan  Altars,  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  a  fine  old  Mask,  and  an  unknown  statue,  in  Consular 
robes. 

In  the  Palazzo  Poniatowski,  in  the  Via  della  Croce,  there 
are  some  good  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Flemish  School. 
But  the  charm  of  this  palace  was,  to  me,  the  finest  cabinet 
of  gems  I  had  ever  seen,  which,  on  the  very  first  day  of 
our  acquaintance  with  him,  Prince  Poniatowski  had  the 
politeness  spontaneously  to  offer  to  show  to  us,  though  they 
are  very  rarely  exhibited  to  strangers. 

Count  Blacas,  the  French  Ambassador,  has  also  some 
fine  gems  in  his  collection,  which  is  not  so  large. 

In  the  Palifezo  Ruspoli,  on  the  Corso,  the  ground-floor 
of  which  is  now  turned  into  an  immense  Caffe,  there  is  a 
much  admired  staircase. 

At  No.  156,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corso,  in  the 
h®use  of  Signore  Nelli,  picture-dealer,  is  to  be  seen  the 
famous  Nozze  Aldobrandini ,  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient 
painting  left  in  the  world.  It  represents  a  Grecian  mar¬ 
riage,  which  Winkelman  conjectures  to  be  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis — though  1  can  see  no  meeting  of  the 
gods,  no  apple  of  discord,  nothing  whatever  to  designate 
those  remarkable  nuptials  of  the  Mortal  with  the  Immortal. 
The  fine  figure,  singing  the  Epithalamium,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Muse.  This  beautiful  fragment  was  originally  found 
in  the  baths  of  Tittfs,  and  remained  long  in  the  Aldobran¬ 
dini  gallery. 

On  the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  there  is  an  an 
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cient  marble  colossal  finger,  of  such  extraordinary  size,  that 
it  is  really  worth  a  visit.  In  the  Palazzo  Yerospi,  I  hear 
there  is  a  Fresco  by  Albani,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  ;  and 
the  Palazzo  Stoppani,  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  and  the  sta- 
bleS  of  the  Palazzo  Ghigi,  are  of  the  architecture  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  therefore  interesting.  Still  more  so  is  Ra¬ 
phael's  house,  built  by  himself.  You  pass  it  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  in  going  to  St.  Peter’s,  very  near  the  Piazza 
Vaticano,  in  the  widest  of  the  two  streets  that  lead  from 
the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  It  may  easily  be  known,  by  being 
the  only  house  in  that  neighbourhood  with  a  stone  front, 
or  with  any  thing  like  architectural  ornament  about  it. 

Before  building  it,  he  lived  in  the  Viade’  Coronari,  in 
a  house,  No.  124,  which  is  marked  by  a  washed-out  paint¬ 
ing  on  the  outside,  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Raphael, 
and  painted  by  Carlo  Maratti. 

PALAZZO  ROSPIGLIOSI. 

On  the  roof  of  the  summer-house  of  the  Palazzo  Ros- 
pigliosi,  is  painted  the  celebrated  fresco  of  Guido’s  Aurora. 
Us  colouring  is  clear,  harmonious,  airy,  brilliant — unfaded 
by  time  ;  and  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Guido’s  genius 
may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  this,  his  noblest  work,  will 
be  immortal  as  his  fame. 

Morghen’s  fine  engraving  may  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  design  and  composition  of  this  beautiful  painting  ;  but 
it  cannot  convey  the  soft  harmony  of  the  tints,  the  living 
touches,  the  brilliant  forms,  the  realized  dream  of  the 
imagination,  that  bursts,  with  all  its  magic,  upon  your  en¬ 
raptured  sight  in  the  matchless  original.  It  is  embodied 
poetry.  The  Hours,  that  hand  in  hand  encircle  the  car 
of  Phoebus,  advance  with  rapid  pace.  The  paler,  milder 
jfoijjps  of  those  gentle  sisters,  who  rule  over  declining  day, 
and  the  glowing  glance  of  those  who  bask  in  the  meridian 
blaze — resplendent  in  the  hues  of  heaven, — are  of  no 
mortal  grace  and  beauty ;  but  they  are  eclipsed  by  Aurora 
herself,  who  sails  on  the  golden  clouds  before  them,  shed¬ 
ding  “  showers  of  shadowing  roses”  on  the  rejoicing 
earth  ;  her  celestial  presence  diffusing  gladness,  and  light, 
and  beauty  around.  Above  the  heads  of  the  heavenly 
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coursers,  hovers  the  Morning  Star,  in  the  form  of  a  youth 
ful  cherub,  bearing  his  flaming  torch.  Nothing  is  more 
admirable  in  this  beautiful  composition,  than  the  motion 
given  to  the  whole.  The  smooth  and  rapid  step  of  the 
circling  Hours,  as  they  tread  on  the  fleecy  clouds  ;  the 
iiery  steeds  ;  the  whirling  wheels  of  the  car  ;  the  torch 
of  Lucifer,  blown  back  by  the  velocity  of  his  advance  ;  and 
the  form  of  Aurora,  borne  through  the  ambient  air,  till 
you  almost  fear  she  should  float  from  your  sight ;  all  re¬ 
alize  the  illusion.  You  seem  admitted  into  the  world  of 
fancy,  and  revel  in  its  brightest  creations. 

In  the  midst  of  such  youth  and  loveliness,  the  dusky 
figure  ofPhcebus  appears  to  great  disadvantage.  It  is  not 
happily  conceived.  Yet  his  air  is  noble  and  godlike,  and 
his  free  commanding  action,  and  conscious  ease,  as  he 
carelessly  guides,  with  one  hand,  the  fiery  steeds  that  are 
harnessed  to  his  flaming  car,  may,  perhaps,  compensate  in 
some  degree,  for  his  want  of  beauty ;  for  he  certainly  is 
not  handsome;  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  youthful  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  God  of  day,  and  thought  on  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere.  Had  Guido  thought  of  it,  too,  he  never  could  have 
made  this  head,  which  is,  1  think,  the  great  and  only  de¬ 
fect  of  this  exquisite  painting;  and  what  makes  it  of  more 
importance,  is,  that  Apollo,  not  Aurora,  is  the  principal 
figure — the  first  that  catches  the  eye,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  our  dissatisfaction,  we  are  to  the  last  obliged  to  contem¬ 
plate.  The  defects  of  his  Apollo  are  anew  proof of  what 
I  have  very  frequently  observed,  that  Guido  succeeded 
far  better  in  feminine  than  in  masculine  beauty.  His  fe¬ 
male  forms,  in  their  loveliness,  their  delicacy,  their  grace 
and  sweetness,  are  faultless;  and  the  beauty  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  his  infants  have  seldom  been  equalled  ;*  but  he 


*  Dnmenic.hino  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  painter  that  most  truly  and 
beautifully  represented  the  graces  of  childhood.  There  is  a  charm  of 
nature,  of  playful,  happy,  unconscious  innocence  about  them,  that  gives 
dreadful  effect  to  the  horrors  of  his  Martyrdoms.  In  his  St.  Agnes,  and 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosaries  at  Bologna,  (which,  alter  the  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome,  are  his  great  masterpieces  of  oil  painting,)  and  in  his 
frescos  of  S.  Andrea  and  S.  Sebastiano,  at  Rome,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  this.  The  Sleeping  Babes  of  Guido,  are  quit  a  different  sub¬ 
ject  and  description  of  beauty,  but  exquisite  in  their  kind. 
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rarely  gave  to  manly  beauty  and  vigour,  a  character  that 
was  noble. 

From  the  Aurora  of  Guido,  we  must  turn  to  the  rival 
Aurora  of  Guercino,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  In  spite  of 
Guido’s  bad  head  of  Apollo,  and  in  spite  of  Guercino’s 
magic  chiaro  oscuro.  I  confess  myself  disposed  to  give  the 
preference  to  Guido.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the 
same  unity  of  composition  in  Guercino’s.  It  is  very  fine 
in  all  its  parts  ;  but  still  it  is  in  parts.  It  is  not  so  fine  a 
■whole,  nor  is  it  so  perfect  a  composition,  nor  has  it  the 
same  charm  as  Guido’s.  Neither  is  there  the  same  ideal 
beauty  in  the  Aurora.  Guercino’s  is  a  mortal — Guido's 
a  truly  ethereal  being.  Guercino’s  Aurora  is  in  her  car, 
drawn  by  two  heavenly  steeds,  and  the  shades  of  Night 
seem  to  dissipate  at  her  approach.  Old  Tithon,  whom 
she  has  left  behind  her,  seems  half  awake  ;  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  under  the  figure  of  a  winged  genius,  bearing  his 
kindled  torch,  follows  her  course.  In  a  separate  com¬ 
partment,  Night,  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  is  sitting  musing, 
or  slumbering  over  a  book.  She  has  much  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  sibyl.  Her  dark  cave  is  broken  open,  and  the 
blue  sky  aud  the  coming  light  break  beautifully  in  upon 
her  and  her  companions,  the  sullen  owl  and  flapping  bat, 
which  shrink  from  its  unwelcome  ray.  The  Hours  are 
represented  under  the  figure  of  children,  fluttering  about 
before  the  Goddess,  and  extinguishing  the  stars  of  night — 
a  beautiful  idea;  but  one,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  po¬ 
etry  than  painting.  The  Hours  of  Guercino,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  infinitely  less  poetic  and  less  beautiful  than  the 
bright  female  forms  which  encircle  the  car  of  Day,  in 
Guido’s  Aurora.  Yet  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  painting;  and 
but  for  the  Aurora  of  Guido,  we  could  have  conceived 
nothing  beyond  the  Aurora  of  Guercino. 

In  another  room,  iD  the  same  Casino,  I  was  struck  with 
admiration  by  a  painting  1  had  never  heard  of,  Fame 
blowing  her  Trumpet,  by  Guercino. 

The  celebrated  pieces  of  ancient  statuary,  at  the  Villa 
Ludovisi,  which  are  invaluable  because  they  are  unique 
— (no  other  copies  of  them  existing) — are  all  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  names  that  have  as  usual  been  proved  with  great 
learning  and  at  great  length,  not  to  belong  to  them;  and 
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the  Dames  that  do  belong  to  them  have  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  You  must,  therefore,  excuse  my  calling  them 
by  their  usurped  titles.  The  first  is  Mars  in  repose,  a 
beautiful  figure.  He  is  sitting  with  his  foot  resting  on  his 
helmet,  his  hand  grasping  a  sword,  and  a  shield  by  his 
side.  A  little  Love  is  seated  at  his  feet.  The  figure  is 
scarcely  robust,  fiery,  or  fierce  enough  for  the  boisterous 
god  of  war,  nor  does  the  expression  accord  with  it.  It  is 
more  like  a  youthful  and  a  human  warrior.  It  has  been 
called  Quirinus  ;  and  it  seems  to  accord  better  with  the 
son  of  Mars,  the  godlike  founder  of  Rome,  snatched  from 
earth  without  tasting  of  death,  than  with  Mars  himself. 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  a  statue  of  first-rate  excellence. 
It  has  been  restored  by  Bernini. 

The  group  called  Paetus  and  Arria,  is  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful.  She  is  sinking  in  death  ;  the  last  breath  of  life  seems 
to  tremble  on  her  lips,  and  a  faint  smile  still  illumines 
them.  Her  form,  the  perfection  of  female  beauty  and 
grace,  is  in  the  most  interesting  attitude  it  could  be  taken; 
half-clinging  in  death  to  him  who  has  just  plunged  the 
dagger  into  his  breast — the  blood  springs  from  the  wound, 
and  the  powerful  contrast  between  the  athletic  strength 
of  his  form, — that  strength  which  we  know  the  death  that 
he  has  inflicted  must  so  speedily  annihilate,— and  the  ex¬ 
piring  figure  of  the  lovely  being  he  supports,  is  very  stri¬ 
king  and  impressive.  Taking  the  figures  separately,  they 
are  perhaps  faultless;  but,  considered  as  a  group,  it  has 
one  fault.  In  the  point  of  view  for  the  female,  you  lose 
the  male  figure  altogether,  and  the  reverse.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  whatever  it  be.  It  cer 
tainly  is  not  Arria  and  Paetus,  because  the  female  figure 
has  a  fringed  robe,  a  certain  proof  that  she  was  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  nation;  and  because  the  man  has  mustachios,  which, 
at  that  period,  were  not  worn  by  the  Romans  ;  besides,  the 
critics  have  lately  discovered  that  they  are  Theban  mus¬ 
tachios !  But  independent  of  mustachios,  the  man  is  too 
infuriated  for  Paetus,  who,  so  far  from  driving  the  sword 
into  himself  in  this  vengeful  manner,  was  too  cowardly  to 
kill  himself  at  all,  and  was  actually  executed.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  too,  from  the  expression  of  the  work,  that  he  has 
stabbed  the  woman, — and  indeed,  the  wound  is  in  her 
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right  shoulder;  so  that  if  she  had  committed  suicide,  it 
must  have  been  in  a  most  awkward  manner,  with  her  left 
hand. 

Paetus  and  Arria  was  no  subject  for  statuary  ;  but  if  it 
had  been,  the  sculptor  would  have  chosen  the  moment, 
when,  looking  up  to  him  with  expiring  love,  she  present¬ 
ed  the  dagger,  and  murmured,  “  It  is  not  painful,  my 
Pastus !” 

She  was  the  heroine  of  that  beautiful  story ;  but  the 
man  is  the  hero  of  this  group, — the  female  figure  is  se¬ 
condary — therefore,  for  all  those  multifarious  reasons,  it 
is  not  Arria  and  Paetus. 

The  Theban  mustachios  have  given  rise  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  this  group  represents  Haemon  and  Antigone,  a 
favourite  subject  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  often  seen  upon 
gems  ;  but  Hasmon  killed  himself  upon  her  tomb,  there¬ 
fore  he  could  not  be  represented  thus,  as  dying  with  her. 

Winkelman  imagines  that  it  represents  the  obscure 
story  of  Canace,  and  that  the  man  is  the  soldier  sent  to 
her  by  her  father,  iEolus,  on  the  discovery  of  her  guilt, 
with  the  poniard,  and  the  command  to  kill  herself.  But 
this  is  surely  a  still  more  unfortunate  idea — for  what  right 
have  we  to  suppose  that  the  soldier  was  foolish  enough 
to  kill  himself?* 

The  group  of  Papirius  and  his  Mother  has  been,  and 
will  be,  the  subject  of  continual  dispute  among  the  con¬ 
noisseurs.  Some  of  them  see  in  the  boy’s  face,  the  rogue- 
ish  mirthful  expression  of  his  witty  imposition.  Winkel¬ 
man,  who  at  first  maintained  it  to  be  Phaedra  and  Hyp- 
politus,  read  in  this  same  mirthful  countenance,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  horror  with  which  he  heard  the  avowal  of  her  in¬ 
cestuous  passion.  Afterwards,  he  finds  it  out  to  be 
Electra  and  Orestes  ;  and  then  the  expression  of  this  same 
“  mirthful,”  and  “  horror-struck  face,”  is  changed  to  ex- 


*  Winkelman’s  gratuitous  supposition  of  this  unreasonable  suicide  is 
amusing  enough.  Comme  “  Aucun  ecrivain  ne  fait  mention  du.  garde, 
nous  pouvons  nous  figurer,  par  V inspection  de  Pouvrage,  que  ce  soldat, 
n’ayant  pas  ete  instruit  de  l’objet  de  sa  mission,  remit  d'un  air  triste  la 
fatale  epee  a.  Canace,  et  qtdil  s'en  est  perce  le  sein,  apres  avoir  mi  qu> 
la  Princesse  s'etoit  luee.”  A  likely  story  ' 
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treme  affliction;  and  according  to  him,  “  On  voitlesyeux 
d’Oreste  inondes  de  larmes,  et  ses  paupieres  gonfles,  a 
force  d’avoir  pleure.  II  en  estde  meme  d’Electra,”  &c. 
It  may  be  so,  but  I  saw  none  of  these  expressions  in  the 
poor  boy’s  face ;  and  certainly,  they  cannot  all  be  there. 

The  female  is  a  great  deal  the  tallest  and  oldest  of  the 
two,  and  the  difference  in  their  age  seems  irreconcileable 
with  that  of  brother  and  sister,  though  Electra  was  older 
than  Orestes.  But  she  has  the  air  of  a  matron — be  of  a 
boy — and  her  look  and  caressing  manner  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  mother’s  feeling.  But  then,  say  the  ciitics, 
“  her  hair  is  cut,  which  was  esteemed  infamous  among 
the  Romans  ;  and.  therefore,  she  cannot  be  the  mother  of 
Papirius.”  Besides,  had  the  boy  been  Papirius  Prcntex- 
tatus,  he  would  have  been  represented  with  the  Prcetex- 
ta;  for,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  being  invested  with  that 
juvenile  robe,  that  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  the  se¬ 
nate  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  eluded  the  interrogatories  of 
his  mother  as  to  what  had  passed  there,  with  the  tale, 
that  they  had  been  deliberating  whether  the  men  should 
have  two  wives,  or  the  women  two  husbands — which  sent 
her,  with  all  her  female  friends  and  acquaintance,  in  a 
body,  next  day,  to  the  senate,  to  implore,  that  the  law 
should  be  for  the  women  to  have  two  husbands — to  the 
inexpressible  amusement  of  the  conscript  fathers. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  cannot  represent  Papi¬ 
rius  and  his  mother,  nor  yetPaffus  and  Arria,  because  the 
ancient  sculptors  never  chose  a  subject  from  Roman  his¬ 
tory.*  But  it  is  much  easier  to  prove  what  it  is  not,  than 
what  it  is — we  may  be  content  to  confess,  that  we  know 
nothing  about  it  ;  and  to  call  it,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  Electra  recognising  Orestes. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  is  a  group  of  singular- 
beauty,  and  the  work  of  Menelaus,  a  Grecian  sculptor, 
whose  name  is  inscribed  upon  it. 

We  saw  the  statues  and  paintings  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi  only  once,  and  in  haste  ;  and  we  were  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Canova,  who  conducted  us  there,  for  see- 


*  Vide  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  I’Art,  liy.  vi.  chap.  6.  5  28, 
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ing  them  at  all.  But  this  privilege  is  now  denied  eveft 
to  him  ;  and  the  most  respectful  requests  of  the  most  dis  ¬ 
tinguished  foreigners,  for  permission  to  view  them,  are 
treated  by  Prince  Piombino  with  contemptuous  neglect, 
or  answered  with  haughty  refusal.  It  is  not,  that  stran¬ 
gers  can  intrude  upon  him,  for  he  resides  constantly  in 
Rome.  Yet  such  is  his  dread  lest  they  should  obtain  ad¬ 
mittance  by  bribery  to  see  them,  that  he  has  been  known, 
on  a  wet  day,  to  walk  under  an  umbrella,  through  miry 
lanes,  and  watch  within  sight  of  the  gate — a  spy  upon 
his  own  servants,  \%hat  would  this  tyrant  have  been 
upon  a  throne  !  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  alleged  for 
him  is,  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  mad  ;  but  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  when  such  a  madman,  instead  of  being  locked  up 
himself,  has  it  in  his  power  to  lock  up  such  works  of  art. 

The  Villa  Ludovisi  stands  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ;  for,  though 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  is  completely  in 
the  country.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Belvedere 
Casino  is  one  of  the  most  varied  beauty.  The  blue 
mountains  rising  behind  the  dark  shade  of  the  pines  and 

cypress,  which  form  the  fore-ground - but  I  forget  that 

1  must  not  describe.  I  see  you  yawn  already. 

These  pines  and  cypress  are  ever  green  and  ever  beau  - 
tifui  ; — but,  in  all  directions  of  right  lines  and  angles,  ex¬ 
tend  tall  hedges  of  ilex  and  laurel,  clipped  into  green 
walls,  impenetrably  thick,  and  inconceivably  dull.  With 
two  miles  of  pleasure-ground,  close  to  a  capital  city,  on 
such  a  soil,  and  beneath  such  a  sky,  what  would  an  Eng- 
sti  villa  and  its  gardens  have  been  ?  But  gardening, 
hich  is  in  our  country,  the  ait  of  creating  landscape,  is, 

It.ij,  the  art  of  marring  it. 

I  ■  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Aurora  of  Guido,  I  forgot  to 
me-!  ion  the  paintings  of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace. 

You  are  taken,  reluctant!},  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  Aurora,  into  an  adjoining  room  in  the  same  Casino,  to 
see  Domenichino’s  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise — a  very 
r-oor  production  indeed.  The  whole  of  an  immense 
iii.-ce  of  canvass  is  crowded  with  a  heterogeneous  assem 
bivtge  of  all  the  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  reptiles  that  ever  crawled  upon  the  earth  ;  and  in  the 
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middle  of  them  stand  our  first  Parents,  in  a  most  unenvi¬ 
able  situation. 

Some  bad  bronze  heads,  and  other  wretched  scraps  of 
sculpture,  and  a  Diana  and  Minerva,  more  frightful  than 
any  thing  you  can  conceive,  are  stuck  round  the  room. 
They  were  found  in  the  baths  of  Constantine,  upon  a  part 
of  which  this  palace  was  built.  Here  is  a  pretty  little 
bronze  horse,  also  found  in  them — the  work,  probably, 
of  a  better  age.  The  beautiful  bass  reliefs,  which  adorn 
the  exterior  of  the  Casino,  and  are  unmercifully  exposed 
to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  are  of  the  age  of  Tra¬ 
jan  ;  and  the  larger  ones  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  his  Forum.  They  are  placed  at  such  a  height  from 
the  ground,  that  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  is  lost. 

Two  magnificent  columns  of  Rosso  Antico,  the  onlv 
ones  of  this  size  in  the  world,  are  judiciously  wedged 
into  the  wall  of  the  Casino,  and  so  totally  hidden  in  it, 
that  they  would  pass  unobserved  were  they  not  pointed 
out.  If  they  were  made  of  painted  stucco,  they  would 
look  quite  as  well  in  such  a  situation,  as  this  precious 
marble — for  the  beauty  of  the  material  is  totally  lost. 

The  palace  itself  contains  a  scanty  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings — generally  passed  over  in  haste, — for  what  stranger 
can  view  them  with  patience,  before  he  sees  the  Aurora  ? 
and  after  it,  how  can  he  admire  them  ?  Among  them, 
however,  are  some  paintings  of  considerable  merit. 

Guido’s  Andromeda  is  one  of  these.  It  is  seldom 
Guido  erred  from  want  of  expression,  but  she  is  surely 
too  calm,  and  too  placid  for  such  a  situation.  Neither 
Perseus  wdnging  his  flight  to  her  rescue,  nor  the  Sea 
Monster  raising  its  jaws  to  devour  her,  seems  to  have  the 
power  to  agitate  her  with  hope  or  fear.  But  she  is  beau¬ 
ty’s  self ;  and  it  is  a  painting  that  irresistibly  forces  ad¬ 
miration. 

Domenichino’s  Triumph  of  David,  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  his  finest  compositions.  The  figures  are 
larger  than  nature.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  who 
welcomes  him  with  the  harp  and  the  timbrel,  has  all  the 
living  brightness,  and  beautiful  expression,  of  his  pencil. 

Samson,  pulling  down  the  Temple  on  the  Philistines, 
by  L.  Caracci,  is  extremely  admired  ;  but  the  subject  is. 
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I  think,  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  one  for  painting.  The 
gigantic  columns,  and  tumbling  roofs,  yielding  to  the  force 
of  a  single  man  of  human  size,  has  something  in  it  of  re¬ 
volting  impossibility  and  disproportion. 

Eighteen  ancient  frescos,  found  in  the  baths  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  once  adorned  this  palace.  They  belonged  to 
the  Prince  Pallaricini,  the  owner  of  the  second  story  of 
this  palace.  But  the  servants  here  say,  that  the  Prince 
Piospigliosi  carried  them  off  with  him  to  Florence,  where 
he  now  resides  ;  and  his  servants  there  maintained  they 
were  at  Rome.  They  are  not  now  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of  any  where. 


LETTER  LXIX. 

roman  villas — Raphael’s  casino,  and  frescos — 

BORGHESE  GARDENS - ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  GAR¬ 
DENING - VILLAS  ALDOBRANDINI,  ALTIERI,  GI- 

RAUD,  PAMFILI  DORIA,  AND  LANTI — FRENCH  ACA¬ 
DEMY - UTILITY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  ONE - VISIT  TO 

MONTE  MARIO — VILLA  MADAMA - PASTOR  FIDO- — 

Raphael’s  frescos. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Rome,  many  are  the  visits  I  have 
paid  to  the  Casino  of  Raphael,  which  was  the  chosen 
scene  of  his  retirement,  and  adorned  by  his  genius.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Porta  del  Popola.  The  first 
wooden  gate  in  the  lane,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  into 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  leads  you  into  a  vine¬ 
yard,  which  you  cross  to  the  Casino  di  Rafl'aello;  for  it 
still  bears  his  name,  though  it  now  belongs  to  Signore 
Nelli.  It  is  unfurnished,  except  with  casks  of  wine,  and 
uninhabited,  except  by  a  Contadina,  who  shows  it  to 
strangers. 

We  passed  through  two  rooms,  painted  by  his  scholars; 
the  third,  which  was  his  bed-room,  is  entirely  adorned 
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with  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  It  is  a  small  pleasant 
apartment,  looking  out  on  a  little  green  lawn,  fenced  in 
with  wood  irregularly  planted.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  arabesques,  in  various  whimsical  and  beautiful  de¬ 
signs, — such  as  the  sports  of  children;  Loves  balancing 
themselves  on  poles,  or  mounted  on  horseback,  full  of 
glee  and  mirth  ;  Fauns  and  Satyrs  ;  Mercury  and  Miner¬ 
va  ;  flowers  and  curling  tendrils,  and  every  beautiful 
composition  that  could  suggest  itself  to  a  mind  of  taste, 
or  a  classic  imagination,  in  its  most  sportive  mood.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  spirit  of  these  designs. 
The  cornice  is  supported  by  painted  Caryatides.  The 
coved  roof  is  adorned  with  four  medallions,  containing 
portraits  of  his  mistress,  the  Fornarina — it  seemed  as  if 
he  took  pleasure  in  multiplying  that  beloved  object,  so 
that  wherever  his  eyes  turned,  her  image  might  meet 
them.  There  are  three  other  paintings,  one  represent¬ 
ing  a  Terminus  with  a  target  before  it,  and  a  troop  of 
men  shooting  at  it  with  bows  and  arrow's,  which  they 
have  stolen  from  unsuspecting  Cupid,  who  is  lying  asleep 
on  the  ground,  his  quiver  empty  beside  him.  One  or 
two  roguish-looking  Loves  are  creeping  about  on  the 
ground,  one  of  them  bearing  a  lighted  torch.  The 
marksmen  are  all  bending  forward,  and  some  are  quite 
horizontal,  with  their  feet  in  air. 

The  second  picture  represents  a  figure,  apparently  a 
God,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  couch,  with  an  altar  before 
him,  in  a  temple  or  rotunda ;  and  from  gardens  which 
appear  in  perspective  through  its  open  intercoiumnia- 
tions,  are  seen  advancing  a  troop  of  gay  young  nymphs, 
with  something  of  the  air  of  Bacchantes,  bearing  on  their 
heads  vases  full  of  fresh-gathered  roses.  I  cannot  make 
the  image  out  to  be  a  female,  or  else  l  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  the  feast  of  Flora  ;  therefore,  for  want  of 
a  better  explanation,  I  concluded  it  meant  for  the  feast  of 
the  God  of  the  gardens. 

The  last  and  best  of  these  paintings,  represents  the 
nuptials  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxana.  I  never 
saw  a  figure  of  more  exquisite  loveliness — more  touching 
modesty  and  grace.  She  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  couch 
— a  little  love  beside  her  is  drawing  off  a  veil  which  yet 
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half  conceals  her  beauty.  Hymen,  with  his  saffron  robes 
and  torch,  leads  in  Alexander,  disarmed,  but  wearing  his 
helmet.  A  crowd  of  attendant  Loves  are  employed  in 
their  service  ;  some  are  carrying  off  his  sword,  &c.;  and 
one,  a  comical  little  Love,  has  put  on  his  heavy  coat-of- 
mail,  which  is  ridiculously  large  for  it,  and  having  tum¬ 
bled  down,  is  unable  to  get  up  again. 

I  have  perhaps  described  with  too  much  minuteness 
the  Casino  of  Raphael ;  but  in  general  he  painted  for 
others — here  he  painted  for  himself — and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  those  sports  of  his  mind,  and  to  trace  the  fond  de¬ 
light  with  which  he  amused  his  leisure  hours  in  decorating 
his  home,  the  scene  of  his  pleasures. 

Julius  Caesar  bequeathed  his  gardens,  at  his  death,  to 
the  Roman  people;  the  Borghese  princes  do  more — they 
give  them  in  their  lives  ;  and  the  only  difference  I  can 
see  in  their  title  to  them,  and  that  of  every  denizen  of 
Rome,  is,  that  the  former  have  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  up,  and  the  latter  the  enjoyment  of  them.  The 
citizen  enters  when  he  pleases — on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  carriage  ;  and  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
their  uncontrolled  master. 

A  park  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term,  in  English, 
than  gardens,  for  grounds  that  occupy  nearly  three  miles  in 
circuit.  They  are  situated  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill,  immediately  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  which 
enclose  a  part  only  of  its  wide  and  broken  extent.  The 
Rorghese  Gardens  are  professedly  laid  out  in  the  English 
style;  and  though  they  certainly  are  not  English,  they 
are  (from  being  cievoid  of  trees  clipped  into  shapes,  and 
long  straight  avenues  enclosed  between  evergreen  walls) 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  in  Rome.  I 
was  too  much  rejoiced  to  see  once  more  the  unmutilated, 
untortured  shades  of  nature,  though  ungrouped  and  unem¬ 
bellished  by  the  hand  of  taste,  to  quarrel  with  the  melan¬ 
choly  monotony  of  the  scene  —  with  the  formality  of  the 
stagnant  pond,  in  which  is  erected  the  Temple  of  Escu- 
lapius — the  wo-begone  Nereids,  that  are  obliged  to  “sit 
on  rocks,  and  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell.”  —  the  modern 
ruins  that  are  tumbling  about  like  bad  actors,  vainly  try- 
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ing  to  be  tragical — or  (be  mock  aqueducts  that  have  been 
built  up  only  that  they  might  be  pulled  down. 

There  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  truly  of  British 
growth,  and  in  which,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Europe, 
we  excel  all  other  nations — the  art  of  gardening.  We 
have  attained  our  perfection  in  it  by  the  only  means  in 
which  perfection  in  any  of  the  fine  arts  is  attainable,  fol¬ 
lowing  simplicity,  and  obeying  nature.  This  is  the  gold¬ 
en  rule  of  taste.  These  are  the  only  guides  to  beauty. 
But  those  who  have  sought  it  in  distorting  the  lovely  fea¬ 
tures  of  nature,  and  substituting  the  paltry  conceits  of  af¬ 
fectation  for  beautiful  simplicity,  have  wandered  far  from 
their  aim.  Such  have  been  the  means  of  our  success  ; 
its  remoter  causes  I  cannot  but  attribute  to  that  fondness 
for  domestic  enjoyment  which  leads  us  to  embellish  every 
thing  that  surrounds  our  home,  or  that  can  add  to  its  plea¬ 
sures.  Our  country-houses,  as  well  as  gardens,  are  con¬ 
fessedly  unrivalled  ;  they  are  the  admiration  of  all  en¬ 
lightened  foreigners,  and  their  superiority  arises  from 
being  contrived,  not  like  those  of  other  nations,  for  the 
wonder  of  visiters,  but  for  the  happiness  of  their  inmates 
— not  for  show,  but  for  enjoyment.  Long,  oh  long, 
may  it  be  the  boast  of  England,  that  while  other  lands 
can  show  more  splendid  palaces,  hers  are  filled  with  hap¬ 
pier  homes ! 

It  is  indeed  striking  to  a  native  of  our  wintry  island,  on 
coming  to  a  climate  where  unbidden  beauty  springs 
around,  and  scarcely  asks  the  hand  of  cultivation,  to  see, 
instead  of  smiling  shrubberies,  varying  walks,  scented 
flowers,  budding  blossoms,  and  all  the  beautiful  combina¬ 
tions  of  English  taste — nothing  but  clipped  evergreens, 
formal  hedge-rows,  doleful  fish-ponds,  spirting  fount¬ 
ains,  and  frightful  statues.  With  the  sun  and  the  soil  of 
Italy,  what  a  paradise  could  be  created  by  English  gar¬ 
dening  ! 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  ancient  Romans  had 
a  much  better  taste  in  gardening  than  the  modern  Italians. 
Pliny,  in  his  laboured  description  of  his  Tuscan  Villa, 
tells  us  its  gardens  were  adorned  with  “  figures  of  various 
animals,  cut  in  box — evergreens  shaped  into  a  thousand 
different  forms  ;  sometimes  into  letters  expressing  differ- 
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ent  names — walls  and  hedges  of  clipped  box — and  trees 
cut  into  a  variety  of  shapes  so  that  what  we  abuse  as 
Dutch,  is  really  classical.  Nothing,  however,  can  make 
it  otherwise  than  hideous  ;  and  be  it  the  praise  of  our 
own  nation  to  have  introduced  true  taste,  and  invented 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening. 

The  drive  through  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
is  very  pleasant ;  the  road  winds  along  through  deep  ever¬ 
green  groves  of  the  ilex,  the  laurel,  and  the  cypress, 
whose  tall  spiral  form  rises  far  above  every  other  tree, 
and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  pale  and  drooping  weep¬ 
ing-willows  that  bathe  their  flexile  branches  in  the  clear 
waters.  But  the  Columnar  cypress  itself  scarcely  over¬ 
tops  the  majestic  pine,*  which  bears  on  high  its  broad 
horizontal  head,  and  throws  around  its  deep  and  spread¬ 
ing  shade.  This  beautiful  tree,  which  grows  to  such  per¬ 
fection  in  the  climates  of  the  south,  gives  to  the  scenery 
about  Rome  its  peculiar  charm.  It  has  a  character  that 
no  other  possesses  ;  and  nothing  can  be'more  in  harmony 
with  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  ruins  it  loves  to  ac¬ 
company,  than  its  dark  and  motionless  beauty,  and  its  lux¬ 
uriant  depth  of  shade.  It  is  the  same  which  enters  so 
beautifully  into  the  composition  of  Claude  Lorraine’s 
landscapes.  Such  scenery  as  the  BorgheseGardensshould 
never  be  visited  except  when  the  sun  shines  forth  un¬ 
clouded  ;  then  the  contrasts  between  the  brightness  of  its 
rays,  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens,  and  the  thick  shade 
of  the  groves,  is  seen  in  all  its  beauty. 

The  Casino,  at  the  extremity  of  the  drives,  is  well 
w  orth  seeing  ;  not  for  any  thing  it  contains,  for  its  famous 
treasures  of  art  are  all  gone,  but  for  its  own  magnificence. 
The  splendour  of  its  marbles,  and  the  beauty  of  its  halls, 
are  unimpaired.  Instead  of  its  masterpieces  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  we  see  now  a  Curtius  on  horseback,  throwing 
himself  into  the  gulf;  and  two  groups  of  Bernini,  a  scowl¬ 
ing  David  with  his  sling,  and  Apollo  and  Daphne,  who  is 
in  the  act  of  undergoing  the  process  of  her  transformation 
into  a  laurel.  Among  some  paintings  of  Luca  Giordana 


*  Tlie  Pinus  pinca  of  Linnreus. 
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and  Orizonte,  I  remarked  two  beautiful  winter  land¬ 
scapes  by  a  painter  not  known  to  Fame,  and  whose  name 
I  hare  unluckily  forgotten.  Till  I  saw  these,  I  had 
always  thought  it  impossible  to  paint  a  good  snow-piece  ; 
but  my  prejudice  is  so  far  overcome,  that  I  allow  these  to 
be  the  only  good  ones  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see. 

There  are  a  great  many  villas  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome,  and  even  within  its  walls  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  a  particular  description  of  them  all 
could  be  amusing  to  you.  Every  villa  has  one  Casino,  and 
often  more,  in  its  grounds.  But,  perhaps,  you  may  not 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  a  Casino  is.  It  is  abuild- 
ing,  generally  two  stories  high,  and  containing  a  suite  of 
entertaining  rooms,  for  company  and  recreation,  but  no 
sleening-rooms  ;  and  they  are  usually  fitted  up  with  all 
the  luxury  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  Villa  Aldobrandini  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
General  Miollis.  The  gardens  are  gay  and  pleasant, 
and  kept  in  excellent  order.  A  considerable  number  of 
ancient  statues  and  inscriptions  are  arranged  in.one  part 
of  them.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  multiplication  of 
Bacchuses,  Dianas,  Mercuries,  Venuses,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  of  statues  ;  but  nothing  remarkable,  either  for 
rarity  or  beauty.  However,  I  must  confess,  that  I  only 
gave  them  a  hasty  glance,  for  my  whole  soul  was  in  the 
flower-beds.  It  was  silly  enough  to  be  sure,  but  there 
was  such  a  delightful  profusion  of  roses  and  lilies,  and 
jonquils  and  hyacinths,  that  when  Flora  herself,  with  all 
her  fresh-born  beauties,  appeared  before  me.  1  could  not 
think  of  musty  old  representations  of  the  rest  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses;  and  I  was  still  regaling  my  senses  with 
their  sweets,  when  the  rest  of  the  party  returned  from 
the  house,  where  there  is  a  large  collection  of  paintings, 
and,  assuring  me  there  was  not  one  picture  worth  seeing, 
dragged  me  away  with  them. 

In  the  weed-covered  grounds  of  the  Villa  Altieri, 
which  are  unconscious  of  flowers,  there  are  some  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  buildings,  that  have  occasioned  much 
dispute  among  the  antiquaries,  who  have  never  been  able 
to  settle  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Ludus  Matutinus, 
or  place  of  exercise  for  the  soldiers — or  to  public 
Von.  II.  W 
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baths  that  were  contiguous  to  it — or  to  the  baths  of  St. 

-  Helena,  which  might  have  extended  here — or  to  fifty- 
other  things. 

In  an  excavation  that  was  made  here,  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  chamber  was  discovered, 
adorned  with  arabesques  and  landscapes;  and  a  very 
large  painting  was  saved,  which  was  in  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Massimi,  and,  I  believe,  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Lord  Bristol. 

The  deserted  and  ruinous  Casino  contains  nothing, 
excepting  one  very  small  ancient  painting  of  a  man  and 
horse, — a  common  sepulchral  device.  The  design  is 
good,  but  the  colouring  faded.  The  servants  say,  and 
they  are  right,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  tomb  of 
Ovid  ;  but  Venuti  asserts  that  it  was  found  in  the  ruin  in 
the  garden.* 

On  the  deserted  field  of  the  Esquiline  is  the  Villa 
Palombara,  where  the  iamous  Discobolus  of  the  Palazzo 
Missimi,  and  the  more  famous  Meleager,  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered.  It  once  belonged  to  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  who  has  left  upon  the  little  door-way,  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  to  the  Ruin  called  the  Trophies  of  Ma¬ 
rius,  a  curious  record  of  her  credulity.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  unintelligible  words,  signs,  and  triangles, 
given  her  by  some  alchymist,  as  the  rule  to  make  gold, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  he  bad  found  successful,  having 
obtained  from  her,  and  probably  many  other  votaries, 
abundance  of  that  precious  metal  in  exchange  for  it. 
But  as  she  could  make  nothing  of  it,  she  caused  it  to  be 
inscribed  here,  in  case  any  passenger,  wiser  than  her¬ 
self,  should  be  able  to  develope  the  mystic  signs  of  this 
golden  secret. 

All  these  villas,  aad  their  grounds,  are  within  the  walls 
of  Rome;  so  also  is  the  Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Coelian 
Hill,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
whose  name,  so  famous,  or  rather  so  infamous  in  his¬ 
tory,  has  fallen  into  such  insignificance,  that  his  very 
existence  would  be  forgotten,  but  for  the  diurnal  rattle 


*  Venuti,  Parte  i.  capo.  7. 
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of  bis  coach  and  six.  One  of  the  pleasures  which  di¬ 
versify  his  retired  and  monotonous  life,  seems  to  be 
adorning  this  villa,  which  he  visits  every  day.  His  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  possession  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
and  the  famous  head  of  Seneca,  certainly  render  it 
woi'thy  a  visit. 

The  Villa  Giraud  in  Trastevere,  has  (0,  rare  inven¬ 
tion!)  a  Casino,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  ship  of  war,  which 
stands  most  appropriately  and  pacifically  on  dry  land! 

The  Villa  Pamfili,  on  Mount  Janiculus,  commands, 
from  its  summit,  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  and  has  in  its 
gardens  a  theatre  of  fountains  ;  each  of  which,  when  set 
a-going,  performs  its  part,  by  spirting  out  driblets  of 
water;  not  to  mention  the  glory  of  the  whole,  a  statue 
of  a  Faun,  standing  in  a  summer  house,  with  a  barrel 
organ  hid  behind  it,  and  set  in  motion  by  water,  which 
grinds  music  that  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  suppose  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  said  marble  Faun,  though  be  is  neither 
singing  nor  playing,  and  the  flute  in  his  hand  is  at  arms 
length  from  his  mouth. 

The  Villa,  Lanti,  also  on  Janiculus,  is  rather  better 
worth  seeing  than  these ;  and  it  has  the  rare  recommend¬ 
ation  of  being  clean.  It  was  built  by  Giulio  Romano, 
and  it  contains  four  rooms,  the  ceilings  of  which  are 
painted,  partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  his  pupils,  in 
fresco,  with  some  very  pretty  arabesques,  portraits  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Boccacio,  and  the  Fornarina; 
and  with  two  fine  compositions  of  Clelia  swimming  over 
the  Tiber,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Sibyls’  books  on 
Mount  Janiculus. 

The  magnificent  Villa  Medici,  almost  the  only  modern 
villa  on  the  Pincian  Hill, — the  Coll-is  Hortulorum — is  now 
converted  into  the  French  Academy,  where. at  the  charge 
of  their  own  government,  a  certain  number  of  young 
French  artists  of  promise  enjoy  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  few  years  study  at  Rome.  I  think  this  insti¬ 
tution  as  honourable  to  that  nation,  as  the  want  of  it  is 
disgraceful  to  our  own.  The  illiberality,  and  the  pitiful 
penurious  spirit,  our  government  has  always  manifested 
in  every  thing  relative  to  the  arts,  form  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  its  lavish  expenditure  in  all  other  respects. 
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The  utility  of  such  an  academy  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment.  Taste  and  genius  are  confined  to  no  rank; 
and,  in  general,  in  all  countries,  men  who  have  attained 
eminence  in  the  arts,  have  risen  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  society.  To  such  men,  therefore,  in  our 
remote  island,  poverty  will,  in  most  instances,  be  an  in¬ 
superable  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  in  Italy, 
without  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  ever  become  great  artists. 
Thus,  those  who  the  most  require  such  advantages,  are 
entirely  cut  off  from  them.  But  this  is  an  ungrateful 
subject,  and  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

To  return  to  the  Roman  villas — none  of  which,  I  think, 
remain  to  mention,  excepting  those  upon  Monte  Mario.* 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  February,  when  spring  already 
“  purpled  all  the  earth  with  verdant  flowers,”  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  peach  and  the  nectarine,  by  the  road  side, 
shed  their  fragrance  through  the  air,  that  we  ascended 
Monte  Mario,  which  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
north-west  of  Rome.  The  ascent  is  too  steep  for  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  we  dismounted  and  walked  to  the  top.  It  is 
from  this  hill  that  the  majesty  of  the  Yatican  is  seen  to 
most  advantage  ;  and  from  hence,  if  I  were  a  painter,  I 
would  draw  it.  The  summit  of  Monte  Mario  is  enclosed 
in  the  grounds  of  an  old  villa,  but  is  fortunately  left  unmo¬ 
lested  to  its  native  carpet  of  soft  green  turf,  which  is  cano¬ 
pied  by  ancient  evergreens  ;  and  beneath  their  dark 
shade  the  proud  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  its  base — the 
windings  of  the  Tiber — Rome — with  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains  that  bound  the  Campagna,  and  the  soft  purple  light 
the  skies  of  Italy  shed  over  the  scene,  form  a  most  stri¬ 
king  and  beautiful  picture. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  about  half  way  up,  stands 
the  Villa  Madama,  which,  like  every  possession  of  the 
royal  house  of  Farnese,  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  that  presents 
a  dreary  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  it 


*  Monte  Mario,  a  high  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Rome,  is  little  noticed  by  classic  writers.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
anciently  the  Clivus  Cinnae.  Vide  Nardini,  Roma  Antica. 
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is  constructed.  The  frescos,  designed  by  Raphael  and 
executed  by  Giulio  Romano,  are  mouldering  on  the  mil¬ 
dewed  walls  of  its  porticos  and  saloons  ;  but  these  designs 
are  still  most  beautiful,  though  their  colouring  is  faded, 
and  their  spirit  gone. 

They  consist  of  a  series  of  beautiful  little  pictures,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Sports  of  Satyrs  and  Loves  ;  Juno,  attended 
by  her  peacocks,  Jupiter  and  Ganymede,  and  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  mythology  and  fable.  The  paintings  in  the  portico 
have  been  of  first-rate  excellence  ;  and  I  cannot  but  re¬ 
gret,  that  designs  so  beautiful  should  not  be  engraved  be¬ 
fore  their  last  traces  disappear  for  ever.  A  deep  frieze 
on  one  of  the  deserted  chambers,  representing  angels, 
flowers,  Caryatides,  &c.  by  Giulio  Romano;  and  also  a 
fine  fresco  on  a  ceiling,  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  of  Phoebus 
driving  his  Heavenly  Steeds,  are  in  somewhat  better  pre¬ 
servation. 

It  was  in  the  groves  that  surrounded  the  Villa  Madama, 
that  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  was  represented  for  the 
first  time,  before  a  brilliant  circle  of  princes  and  nobles, 
such  as  these  scenes  will  see  no-more,  and  Italy  itself 
could  not  now  produce.  Even  to  the  lofty  height  of 
Monte  Mario,  and  to  the  villas,  which  crown  the  ancient 
hills  of  Rome,  most  part  of  which  are  contained  within  the 
walls,  the  gradually  increasing  scourge  of  the  Malaria  has 
now  spread  its  baleful  influence,  and  broods  over  their 
summer  beauty,  like  a  lurking  Demon  oi  Destruction. 


LETTER  LXX. 

VILLA  ALBANI. 

The  magnificent  galleries  and  porticos  of  the  Villa  Al- 
bani  are  filled  with  the  most  precious  collection  of  ancient 
sculpture  that  any  private  cabinet  ever  contained  ;  and 
even  those  great  public  museums,  which  have  been  accu¬ 
mulated  by  the  labour  of  nations  and  of  ages,  can  scarcely 
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boast  any  more  rare  and  valuable  than  this  still  is  ;  thougit 
it  has  been  robbed  of  many  of  its  choicest  treasures. 

Its  beauty  and  rarity  so  strongly  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  French,  that,  although  private  property,  they  had 
carried  off  upwards  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  had  packed  up  many  more  ready  for  embarkation, 
when  the  unexpected  reverses  of  their  Emperor  drove 
the  plunderers  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  diminished  fortune  of  their  present  proprietor,  the 
Prince  Albani,  rendered  him  unable  to  incur  the  heavy- 
expense  of  their  retransportation  ;  and  the  inimitable 
rilievo  of  Antinous  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  brought 
back. 

Impoverished  as  this  museum  is,  so  inexhaustible  are 
its  treasures,  that  I  have  spent  whole  mornings  in  its  beau¬ 
tiful  cabinets,  and  reluctantly  left  them  only  with  the 
last  light  of  day,  without  feeling  that  I  have  yet  sufficiently- 
seen  it.  Many  collections,  indeed,  are  more  numerous; 
but  none  are  so  choice.  In  general,  with  much  that  is 
beautiful,  th  re  is  more  that  is  bad  ;  even  the  magnificent 
halls  of  the  Vatican  contain  a  good  deal  of  very  mediocre 
sculpture ;  so  also  does  the  Capitol,— -the  Gallery  of  Flo¬ 
rence, — and  that  still  finer  collection — the  Studii  of 
Naples.  But  here  there  is  scarcely  a  single  piepe  that  is 
not  remarkable  either  for  its  rarity  or  beauty,  and  their 
intrinsic  value  is  only  exceeded  by  the  taste  and  elegance 
with  which  they  are  arranged.  Volumes  might,  and  have 
been  written  upon  this  museum.  It  was  the  school 
of  the  celebrated  Winkelman,  and  he  has  left  so  complete 
and  critical  an  account  of  its  sculptures,*  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  presumption  in  me  to  particularize  them  ; 
indeed,  I  almost  feel  afraid  to  speak  of  them  at  all,  lest  I 
should  be  led  to  dwell  too  long  upon  what  is  so  interesting 
in  inspection,  and  so  dull  in  description. 

The  villa,  or  casino,  in  which  they  are  placed,  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  building  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  at 


*  Chiefly  in  his  Monumenti  Inediti,  and  also  in  the  S  tori  ft  dell’  Arte. 
The  reader  will  find  a  more  than  complete  catalogue  of  them  in  the  Indi - 
eazione  Antiqmria,  which  contains  those  taken  away. 
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Rome,  possesses  a  light  polished  elegance,  and  a  decorated 
beauty,  which  is  truly  Italian,  and  accords  with  the  scene, 
the  climate,  and  the  statuary. 

In  the  principal  portico,  which  is  sustained  by  forty-four 
magnificent  columns  of  various  marbles,  stands  a  line  of 
emperors ;  rare  bassi  rilievi  are  encased  in  the  walls  ; 
Egyptian  Sphinxes  rest  on  the  marble  pavement,  and  at 
the  far  extremity  appears  Juno  Lucina,  descending  from 
Olympus  to  Erebus,  bearing  her  torch  ;  her  drapery  blown 
back  by  the  wind — her  feet  in  air — (the  whole  figure 
being  advanced  in  front  of  the  lofty  pedestal,)  and  her 
easy  rapid  gliding  motion  through  mid  air,  are  represent¬ 
ed  with  so  much  art,  that  the  statue  actually  seems  to 
move.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  realize  the  description  of  the 
ancient  poets,  who  compare  the  progress  of  Juno  to  that 
velocity  with  which  Thought  can  traverse  distant  regions. 

The  unique  Statue  of  Domitian,  the  only  one  which 
has  escaped  destruction,  was  found  broken,  and  buried 
under  ground,  the  limbs,  head,  and  body  sundered,  and 
hacked  all  over  with  the  furious  blows  of  axes,  (the  marks 
of  which  are  still  visible,)  proofs  of  the  violence  that  had 
been  used  to  destroy  every  image  of  the  monster  whose 
crimes  had  disgraced  humanity. 

Attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  are  two 
galleries,  chiefly  filled  with  termini,  or  Hermes,*  of  Gre¬ 
cian  philosophers  or  poets ;  many  of  which  are  unknown, 
and  many  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  I  saw,  were  the  fine  genuine  head  of  Epicurus,  the 


*  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  the  figures  of  this 
description  bore  originally  the  head  of  Mercury,  from  which  they  derived 
their  generic  name.  They  were  very  common  among  the  ancients,  and 
some  have  supposed  that  they  were  even  used  as  posts  for  gates  and  fences, 
about  their  pleasure  grounds.  To  their  multiplicity  we  owe  many  heads 
of  the  ancients,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  irrecoverably  lost. 
These  figures  are  nearly  of  the  human  height,  with  heads  only  ;  the'  rest 
of  the  marble  unformed,  and  sloping  gradually  down  to  the  base,  as  if  the 
man  had  been  immured  in  a  marble  case  up  to  the  shoulders.  In  fact, 
horrible — incredibly  horrible  as  the  tale  may  seem,  this  fate  was  once  en¬ 
dured  by  a  human  being.  An  unfortunate,  but  guilty  woman,  was  walled 
up  alive  in  this  manner  by  her  own  son,  her  head  only  being  left  at 
liberty ;  and  fed  with  bread  and  water  for  the  space  of  about  thirteen 
months,  when  she  died.  The  fact  is  mentioned  in  Ginguene’s  Hist.  Lit- 
teraire  de  Vltalie ;  but  I  cannot  remember  in  what  part  of  it. 
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Mercury  with  the  double  inscription,  and  the  very  ancient 
and  curious  Statue  of  the  Priestess  of  Isis,  bearing  a  sis- 
trum  of  bronze  and  marble  praefericulum  ;  its  fine  drapery, 
of  the  kind  called  Etruscan,  is  more  properly  of  the  early 
Grecian  school,  and  the  head  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Egina  marbles. 

By  far  the  finest  statues  in  the  lower  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  are  the  two  exquisitely  beautiful  Caryatides,  repre¬ 
senting  Grecian  Caoephoroe,  or  basket-bearers,  carrying 
their  offerings  to  the  Temple  of  Venus,  or  Pallas.  They 
were  found  on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  and  must  have  once  adorned  some  Roman  villa 
or  sepulchre.  According  to  the  inscriptions  upon  them, 
they  are  the  work  of  Criton  and  Nicolaus,  Grecian  sculp¬ 
tors,  who  are  supposed  to  have  come  to  Rome  before  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar. 

I  mu9t  pass  over  the  beautiful  ancient  copies  of  the 
Cupid  beading  his  bow,  and  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles ;  the 
two  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, — the  unique  Nemesis, — the 
figure  of  Marsyas,  suspended  to  a  tree,  the  living  victim 
of  the  vengeance  of  Apollo, — the  rilievo,  in  rosso  antico 
marble,  of  Diogenes  in  his  Tub  talking  to  Alexander  the 
Great,— Daedalus  'orming  the  wings  of  Icarus, — and  a 
thousand  other  admirable  works, — and  conduct  you  to 
the  grand  rilievo  of  Rome  Triumphant,  guarding  the 
principal  entrance. 

The  pretended  Statue  of  Brutus,  but  more  probably 
of  a  Reman  actor,  and  several  others  here,  will  not  de¬ 
tain  you  long ;  but  the  colossal  masks,  the  ancient  paint¬ 
ings,  the  curious  mosaics,  and  the  rare  bassi  rilievi, 
which  decorate  the  walls,  will  greatly  impede  your  pro¬ 
gress  up  the  staircase. 

In  the  oval  vestibule  at  the  top,  between  the  two  no¬ 
ble  columns  of  giallo  antico.  appears  the  celebrated  and 
beautiful  little  Statue  of  the  Faun.  The  grand  rilievo 
represents  the  Sacrifice  of  Mithra,  an  exquisite  piece  of 
sculpture  ;  and  the  ancient  marble  frieze,  all  the  minu¬ 
tiae  of  the  Circus  races. 

A  little  room  is  furnished  with  singularly  beautiful  ta¬ 
pestry,  executed  from  designs  of  the  Flemish  School,  at 
Rome,  by  one  of  Cardinal  Albani’s  own  servants,  who 
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discovered  an  uncommon  talent  for  the  art,  and,  encour¬ 
aged  by  his  master,  established  a  manufactory  of  it, 
which  has  long  since  perished. 

In  the  most  beautiful  little  apartment,  or  cabinet,  as  it 
is  called,  that  was  ever  beheld,  are  contained  some  of 
the  choicest  treasures  of  art.  The  beauty  of  the  little 
bronze  statue  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  Pallas,  tbe 
Diana,  the  Canopus,  the  exquisite  little  Faun  with  the 
Thyrsus,  the  Diogenes,  the  Expiation  of  Hercules,  the 
alabaster  busts  and  inimitable  bassi  rilievi,  are  all  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  famous  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  Winkelman,  is  the  original  of  Praxiteles,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pliny,  and  the  most  beautiful  bronze  statue 
now  left  in  the  world.*  It  was  found  in  a  perfect  state 
upon  Mount  Aventine,  but  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  the 
lizard  are  wanting.  These  are  preserved  in  an  ancient 
copy,  said  to  be  very  inferior,  which  was  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  collection.! 

There  is  a  curious  little  sculpture  in  emerald  plasm, 
(plasma  di  smeraldo,)  a  sort  of  green  crystallization, 
(not,  however,  according  to  mineralogists,  bearing 
any  real  affinity  to  the  emerald,)  said  to  be  the  only 
known  specimen  in  sculpture  of  this  substance. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  richness, 
delicacy,  beauty,  and  taste,  either  of  this  costly  cabinet 
itself,  of  the  next  that  follows  it,  or  of  the  great  hall.  I 
might  tell  of  ceilings  painted  by  MeDgs,  of  floors  paved 
with  pictured  mosaics,  of  walls  inlaid  with  precious  ala¬ 
basters,  of  columns  and  pilasters  of  polished  porphyry 
and  ancient  marbles,  of  mirrors,  of  gilding,  of  niches,  and 
of  gems,  without  end ;  but  I  could  never  convey  to  you 
the  effect  to  the  eye  of  such  magnificence,  united  with 
such  taste — of  materials  so  rich,  and  architecture  so 
beautiful. 

In  one  of  the  alcoves  of  this  noble  hall,  stands  by  far 
the  finest  statue  of  Jupiter  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  the 


*  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  vi.  chap.  2.  v.  47 — 50. 
t  The  Borghese  Collection  was  given  up  by  Prince  Borghese  to  the 
French.  The  whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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other  is  filled  by  the  finest  statue  of  Minerva  in  the 
world,  which  is  pronounced  by  Winkelman  to  be  the 
only  monument  now  existing  at  Rome,  of  the  sublime 
style  of  art  that  lasted  from  the  age  of  Phidias  to  that  of 
Praxiteles.*  It  is  in  perfect  preservation, — fresh,  as 
when  it  first  issued  from  the  sculptor’s  hands.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  majesty  of  the  figure,  nor  the  exquisite 
grace  of  the  drapery.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
.Egis  and  helmet,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  learned 
and  tedious  discussion. 

I  must  pass  over,  unnoticed,  the  four  beautiful  bassi 
rilievi  in  this  magnificent  hall,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
Choice  of  Hercules,  Icarus  and  Daedalus,  and  Belleropbon 
holding_  Pegasus — though  hours  may  be  well  spent  in 
examining  them — and  conduct  you  into  a  little  sitting- 
room,  in  the  marble  chimney-piece  of  which  is  fixed  the 
far-famed  rilievo  of  Antinous,  crowned  with  lotus  flow¬ 
ers.  If  the  Minerva  be  a  monument  of  the  “  sublime 
style,”  this  is  incontestibly  a  specimen  of  the  “  beau  style ” 
of  art,  which  began  with  Praxiteles,  and  lasted  until  the 
decline  of  taste  once  more  introduced  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian.  The  characteristic  of  the  “  beau  style”  was 
grace  ;■ — but  “  Grace,”  says  Winkelman,  “as  revered 
by  the  ancients,  was  of  two  kinds, — the  one  of  celestial, 
the  other  of  human  birth  — one,  “  the  companion  of 
the  gods,  the  divine  offspring  of  heaven,  addresses  itself 
to  the  mind  rather  than  the  eye,  conceals  itself  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  reveals  itself  only  to 
gifted  genius.  It  was  this  grace  which  inspired  Phi¬ 
dias.”'!'  “  The  second  grace,  the  humble  and  earth-born 
companion  of  the  other,  gives  to  beauty  its  charm,  and 
alone  deigns  to  visit  the  modern  masters  of  art.  But 
the  great  masters  of  the  “  beau  style”  associated  the  first 
grace  with  the  second  ; — and  there  can  surely  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  instance  of  their  union,  (the  Apollo  Belvedere  ex¬ 
cepted,)  than  in  this  exquisite  fragment  of  sculpture, 


*  Hist,  (le  l’Art,  liv.  iv.  chap.  6.  §  23.  Besides  this  Minerva,  Niche 
and  her  Children  are  the  only  other  sculptures  Winkelman  classes  as 
works  of  this  epoch, — “  du  style  sublime .” 
t  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  iv.  chap.  6.  §  30,  37,  &c. 
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which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  we  can  return  to 
gaze  at  for  ever  with  unwearying  admiration.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Anti- 
nous  ;  the  hand,  in  which  the  restorer  has  now  placed 
a  garland  of  flowers,  seems,  from  its  position,  to  have 
held  the  reins,  and  the  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  a 
car  of  triumph,  in  which  manner  the  ancients  repre¬ 
sented  the  elevation  of  their  heroes  to  gods,  as  com¬ 
monly  as  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle.  “As  fresh, 
and  as  highly-finished,  as  il  it  had  just  left  the  studio  of 
the  sculptor,  this  work,  after  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  an¬ 
tiquity  which  Time  has  transmitted  to  us.”*  I  could 
not  but  feel  as  if  it  had  been  treated  with  degradation, 
in  being  stuck  into  a  common  chimney-piece. 

I  shall  conclude  by  mentioning  the  famous  Thetis,  so 
long  an  ornament  of  this  museum,  which  was  carried  off 
by  the  French  to  adorn  the  Louvre.  It  was  originally 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Albani,  in  making  an  excavation 
at  the  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  at  Lanuvium,  “but.  it  is 
assuredly  a  work  of  a  date  far  anterior  to  that  age,  and 
undeniably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  anti¬ 
quity.  ”j" 

From  the  attitude — an  oar  in  the  left  hand,  resting  on 
a  Triton,  and  one  of  the  legs  a  little  raised,  as  if  riding 
on  the  prow  of  a  vessel — it  is  conjectured  to  represent 
Thetis,  though  it  may  be  the  Gnidian  Venus,  surnamed 
the  Venus  of  prosperous  navigation.  Winkelman  goes 
into  ecstasies  about  it.  “  In  no  female  statue,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  scarcely  even  in  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  do  we 
see,  as  in  this,  la  fraicheur  et  P innocence  de  la  plus  tendre 
jeunesse,”  kc-  and  yet  this  statue,  with  all  the  ‘  bloom 
of  tender  youth,’  had  no  head  ! — But  he  supplies  the 
want  with  a  head  like  a  rose-bud.  “  Upon  this  beautiful 
body,”  he  adds,  “  Pimagination  aime  d  placer  une  tete 
semblable  d  un  bouton  de  rose  qui  commence  d  s’epanouir,” 
kc.  k c.  The  head  which  the  restorer  has  placed  upon 


*  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  vi.  chap.  7.  §  28. 
t  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv.  vi.  ehap.  7.  §  39. 
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it,  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  rose-bud ;  but  when  a  fine 
ancient  statue  has  but  an  indifferent  modern  head,  which 
often  happens,  the  best  way  is  to  look  at  it  as  if  it  had 
none.  The  raptures,  however,  into  which  Winkelman 
is  thrown  by  this  head,  which  he  sees  only  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  nothing  to  the  transports  excited  by  the  body 
which  he  actually  beholds  ; — and  he  hopes  “  he  may  be 
forgiven  for  believing,  that  the  poets  of  Greece  alluded 
to  this  very  statue,  when  they  spoke  of  the  limbs  of 
Thetis,  as  the  model  of  beauty.  The  man  of  genius,” 
he  proceeds,  “  at  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  Nereid, 
transported  beyond  the  time  of  Homer,  sees  Thetis  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — before  she  was  sensible  to 
the  love  of  any  mortal — before  her  union  with  Peleus 
was  thought  of—  before  her  youthful  charms  had  kindled 
the  passion  of  the  three  gods — before  even  the  first  ship 
had  cut  the  waves  of  the  Aegean  sea— for  the  prow  on 
which  she  rests  her  foot,  is  only  an  attribute  to  make 
her  known.”* 

He  goes  on  in  this  way  through  several  pages.  What 
he  did  not  do  well,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  better.  Per¬ 
fection  in  art,  is,  indeed,  indescribable.  All  we  can  learn 
from  the  most  ingenious  description  by  the  man  of  taste 
and  genius,  or  the  critic  of  judgment  or  discernment,  is, 
that  the  thing  described  must  be  something  very  pretty. 
Such  the  Thetis  certainly  is,  as  all  who  have  seen  the 
original  now  at  Paris,  or  the  cast  at  Rome,  must  allow. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  sculptures  in  the  smaller 
casinos,  porticos,  bi'.liai  d-rooms,  coffee-house ,  &c.,  which, 
however,  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  those  of  the  great 
building,  I  should  but  vainly  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  treasures  of  this  museum, — of  the  beautiful  statues  I 
have  left  wholly  unmentioned,  of  the  curious  mosaics, 
the  ancient  paintings,  the  bronzes,  the  inscriptions,  the 
marble  columns,  the  vases,  the  sarcophagi,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  and  inestimable  bassi  rilievi,  which  adorn  this 
wonderful  temple  ol  art.  The  hours  of  pleasure  I  have 
spent  within  it  are  over.  This  very  day  I  have  visited 


*  Hist,  de  l’Art,  lir.  rii.  chap.  7.  §  40. 
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it  for  the  last  time,  and  its  remembrance  is  all  that  is 
left  me.* 


LETTER  LXXI. 

THE  POPE. 

To-day  we  were  presented  to  the  Pope  in  a  summer 
house  of  the  Vatican  gardens,  where  he  went  to  receive 
us  ;  for  his  holiness  may  not  admit  a  female  within  the 
sanctuary  of  his  palace.  Now,  to  my  thinking,  his  steal¬ 
ing  in  this  private  manner  into  the  garden  to  meet  ladies, 
according  to  a  previous  assignation,  wears  a  much  more 
equivocal  appearance,  and  might,  indeed,  give  rise  to 
much  scandal. 

Five  o’clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  interview  ;  and 
we  had  just  arrived  at  the  indicated  summer-house,  which 
contains  two  good  carpeted  drawing  rooms,  when,  “punc¬ 
tual  as  lovers  to  the  moment  sworn,”  the  Pope  entered 
— took  off  his  large  round  red  hat,  and,  severally  bowing 
to  each  of  us,  passed  on  into  the  inner  room,  whither  we 

were  conducted  by  Cardinal - ,  and  presented.  But, 

alas  !  here  the  similitude  failed — the  natural  order  of 
things  was  reversed — for  instead  of  the  Pope,  like  an 
impassioned  lover,  dropping  down  on  his  knees  to  us,  it 
was  our  business  to  kneel  to  him. 

This,  however,  his  holiness,  being  apprised  of  our 
being  Lutherani,  would  by  no  means  allow.  Instead  of 
his  toe,  we  kissed  his  hand,  which  ceremony  being  per¬ 
formed,  he  seated  us  beside  him,  and  chatted  with  us  very 
pleasantly  for  half  an  hour — told  us  about  old  times  and 


*  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  what  Winkelman  pronounces  to  be  one  of 
the  six  finest  bass  reliefs  in  the  world, — the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and  The¬ 
tis  ; — but  1  grieve  to  say,  that  by  some  unfortunate  chance,  in  all  my 
visits  to  the  Villa  Albani,  I  never  saw  this  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture, 
if  indeed  it  still  remains  there. 
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old  stories,  and  all  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  Ragazzo 
“  Like  all  other  old  people,”  he  said,  laughing  good  hu- 
mouredly,  “  he  thought  all  things  were  changed  for  the 
worse.  The  very  seasons  were  changed — opinions  were 
changed — times  were  changed.” — “  Tutlo  e  mutato:  pri- 
ma  le  teste,  e  poi  gli  tempi :  sopra  tulto  son  mutato  io ,” 
continued  he,  laughing;  and  he  drew  a  very  droll  picture 
of  what  he  was  when  a  mischievous  little  urchin.  He 
was  polite  enough  to  choose  to  think,  “  it  was  scarcely 
possible  we  could  be  English,  though  he  had  heard  so— 
we  spoke  Italian  so  well  ;  and  could  hardly  believe  we 
had  only  been  a  few  months  in  Italy.  He  said  he  parti¬ 
cularly  disliked  speaking  French — he  supposed,  because 
he  spoke  it  particularly  ill  ;  but,  indeed,  he  had  little 
reason  to  like  any  thing  French.”  Seizing  upon  this 
opening,  we  made  some  remarks  on  the  occupation  of 
Italy  by  the  French,  which  drew  from  him  a  most  ener¬ 
getic  picture  of  the  miseries  which  they  had  brought 
upon  this  unhappy  land — of  the  wrongs  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  curse  they  had  entailed  upon  it.  “You 
see  it  now,”  he  added,  “  a  changed  country,  exhausted 
and  bleeding  under  the  wounds  of  its  enemies.  Their  ra¬ 
pacity,  not  content  with  despoiling  it  of  its  ornaments, 
has  robbed  it  of  its  prosperity,  and  of  ,that  spirit  of  in¬ 
ternal  peace  and  concord,  which  no  time  can  restore.” 

He  spoke  of  Venice,  his  native  state,  of  its  flourishing 
condition  before  they  seized  it — of  the  rapid  destruction 
to  which  it  has  ever  since  been  hastening. 

I  happened  to  observe,  how  fortunate  it  was  that  they 
had  been  compelled  to  restore  all  they  had  plundered 
from  Rome  (meaning  works  of  art.)  “All!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed — “  What !  have  they  restored  the  blood  they 
have  spilt — the  wealth  they  have  squandered — the  morals 
they  have  corrupted  ?  Have  they  restored  the  noble  fa¬ 
milies  they  reduced  to  beggary — the  sons  to  the  mothers 
they  rendered  childless — the  husband  to  the  widow  ?” 

When  venerable  age  is  roused  to  the  energy  and  emo¬ 
tion  we  expect  only  from  youth — when  the  quenched  eye 
lightens,  and  the  hoary  locks  are  shook  with  the  bitter 
sense  of  wrongs  and  regrets,  there  is  something  sacred  in 
its  feelings,  which  commands  our  respect  and  awe. 
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This  burst  of  feeling  over,  he  spoke  of  the  French 
with  that  mildness  of  spirit,  which  is  the  governing  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  truly  Christian  character.  “  In  sorrow  more 
than  anger”  he  seemed  to  look  on  the  past ;  and  through¬ 
out— that  indescribable  something  far  stronger  than  words 
— in  the  tone,  eye,  mind,  and  gesture,  made  us  feel  that 
it  was  abhorrence  of  injustice,  violence,  oppression,  and 
impiety,  and  not  the  sense  of  personal  injury  and  insult, 
that  moved  the  virtuous  indignation  of  this  venerable  old 
man ;  whose  meekness,  patience,  and  humility,  have 
through  life  been  his  most  characteristic  qualities. 

We  retired  with  his  blessing,  and  an  invitation  to  re¬ 
turn  again,  which  we  are  told  is,  as  well  as  the  length  of 
our  interview,  very  rare.  Accordingly,  we  are  much 
flattered.  The  honour  of  having  him  all  to  ourselves — 
for  even  the  Cardinal  retired — was,  however,  I  believe, 
purely  accidental.  In  general  he  holds  a  female  levee, 
and  receives  all  at  once.  Every  body  is  desired  to  be 
dressed  up  to  the  throat,  and  to  wear  a  veil,  which  is, 
however,  almost  always  thrown  back.  Some  of  our  very 
scrupulous  countrywomen  have  declined  presentation  to 
the  Pope,  because  it  goes  against  their  consciences  to 
call  him  Vostra  Saniita.  There  are  certainly  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel. 

I  forgot  to  answer  one  of  your  queries.  You  tell  me 
that  you  hear  the  Pope  is  a  bigot.  I  can  only  tell  you,  in 
proof  of  his  liberality,  that  he  permits  the  English  to 
have  regular  public  worship,  according  to  the  rites  and 
service  of  our  own  heretical  church;  and  that  during 
three  successive  winters,  we  have  had  a  set  of  rooms 
openly  hired  for  the  express  purpose.  I  cannot  exactly 
say  that  he  gave  his  consent;  for  when  it  was  asked,  he 
rather  signified  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  do  it  without  it. 

If  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther  could  look  down,  he 
would  surely  rejoice  to  see  his  own  tenets  and  institu¬ 
tions  openly  practised  in  the  very  city,  which  would  have 
burnt  him  for  holding  them. 

This  toleration  of  Lutheranism  is,  however,  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  circumstance  ;  and  some  of  the  cardinals  are 
extremely  scandalized  with  this  unhallowed  license,  and 
even  pretend  ignorance  of  it.  To  those  to  whom  I  know 
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it  is  peculiarly  obnoxious,  I  have  a  mischievous  pleasure 
in  introducing  the  subject,  as  if  by  chance  ;  for  instance, 
at  the  conversazione  on  Sunday  evenings,  complaining  of 
the  rooms  having  been  too  much  crowded  in  the  morning 
during  the  English  service,  or  lamenting  that  we  were 
likely  soon  to  lose  one  of  our  best  preachers,  &c.  &c. — 
or  remarking,  as  if  in  compliment,  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Home,  in  now  permitting  the  exercise  of 
our  religion,  almost  as  freely  as  we  allow  of  theirs. 


LETTER  LXXII. 

PROCESSION  TO  THE  MINERVA - PALM  SUNDAY. 

Rome  is  full  of  pilgrims,  who,  with  their  staves,  their 
scrips,  their  cockle-shells,  their  oil-skin  tippets,  and  their 
large  slouch  hats,  remind  one  more  of  days  of  yo  ~e  and 
tales  of  romance,  than  any  thing  one  could  have  expected 
to  have  seen  realized  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  also  crowded  with  much  less  picturesque  objects 
—  carriages  full  of  bewildered  Forestieri ,  driving  about, 
and  seeking  for  a  place  wherein  to  lay  their  heads,  in 
vain.  Every  hotel  and  lodging  is  full,  even  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  with  curious  heretics  ;  every  church  is  crowded  with 
devout  Romans  ;  and  every  pulpit  resounds  with  the 
stentorian  voice  of  some  friar,  denouncing,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  Italian  energy  and  gesticulation,  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  hell,  and  demonstrating  that  his  congregation  are 
in  the  fair  way  to  tumble  into  that  fiery  abyss.  A  preach¬ 
er  has  not  the  smallest  chance  of  popularity  here,  who 
does  not  frighten  his  auditors  out  of  their  senses.  Even 
in  the  open  piazzas,  these  zealous  friars  raise  their  cru¬ 
cifix,  and  hold  forth  to  the  gaping  multitude. 

Frequent  processions  of  penitents,  covered  with  long 
dark  robes,  which  pass  over  the  head,  and  have  holes  cut 
for  the  eyes,  girded  round  the  waste  with  ropes,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  large  black  cross,  and  bearing  skulls  and. 
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bones,  and  begging-boxes  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  are 
to  be  seen  passing  in  silence  along  the  streets,  or  gliding 
through  the  solitude  of  the  Colosseum,  or  beneath  the 
Triumphal  Arches  and  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  A  party 
of  these  mysterious-looking  figures  that  I  saw  yesterday 
emerging  from  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  entering  the  Co¬ 
losseum,  where  they  knelt  in  silence  and  in  deep  prayer 
upon  its  once  bloodstained  area  before  the  Altars  of  the 
Via  Crucis,  had  a  very  striking  effect.  All  these  are 
forerunners  of  the  Holy  Week,  to  which  immense  multi¬ 
tudes  still  flock  from  all  parts ;  though  now,  I  believe, 
more  from  curiosity  than  piety,  and  for  amusement  than 
penitence.  A  real  penance,  however,  it  has  proved  to 
me  ;  and  if  I  were  to  live  in  Rome  for  fifty  years,  I  would 
never  go  through  it  again  ;  though  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
seen  it  once  —  now  that  it  is  over.  Before  the  Holy 
Week,  our  sufferings  began;  we  were  disturbed  the  very 
morning  after  our  return  from  Naples,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  grand  festa — the  Festa  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  grand  funzione  was  to  take  place  at  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  preceded  by  a 
still  more  superb  procession — and  that  we  must  get  up  to 
see  it,  which  we  accordingly  did  ;  and  drove  through 
streets  lined  with  expecting  crowds,  and  windows  hung 
with  crimson  and  yellow  silk  draperies,  and  occupied  by 
females  in  their  most  gorgeous  attire,  till  we  made  a  stop 
near  the  church,  before  which  the  Pope’s  horse-guards, 
in  their  splendid  full-dress  uniforms,  were  stationed  to 
keep  the  ground  ;  all  of  whom,  both  officers  and  mep, 
wore  in  their  caps  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing. 
After  waiting  a  short  time,  the  procession  appeared, 
headed  by  another  detachment  of  the  guards,  mounted  on 
prancing  black  chargers,  who  rode  forward  to  clear  the 
way,  accompanied  by  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums,  that  it  looked  like  any  thing  but  a  peace¬ 
able  or  religious  proceeding.  This  martial  array  was 
followed  by  a  bareheaded  priest,  on  a  white  mule,  bearing 
the  Host  in  a  gold  cup,  at  the  sight  of  which  every  body 
—not  excepting  our  coachman,  who  dropped  down  on  the 
box — fell  upon  their  knees  ;  and  we  were  left  alone,  be- 
reticnllv  sitting  in  the  open  barouche. 
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The  Pope,  I  understand,  used  formerly  to  ride  upon 
the  white  mule  himself ;  (whether  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour’s  entrance  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass  or  no,  I  can¬ 
not  say)  and  all  the  Cardinals  used  to  follow  him  in  their 
magnificent  robes  of  state,  mounted  either  on  mules  or 
horses  ;  and  as  the  Eminentissimi*  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  very  eminent  horsemen,  they  were  generally  tied  on, 
lest  they  should  tumble  off.  This  cavalcade  must  have 
been  a  very  entertaining  sight.  I  understand  that  Pius 
VI.,  who  was  a  very  handsome  man,  kept  up  this  cus¬ 
tom  ;  but  the  present  Pope  is  far  too  infirm  for  such  an 
enterprise;  so  he  followed  the  man  on  the  white  mule, 
in  his  state  coach  ;  at  the  very  sight  of  which,  we  seemed 
to  have  made  a  jump  back  of  two  hundred  years  at  least. 
It  was  a  huge  machine,  composed  almost  entirely  of  plate- 
glass,  fixed  in  a  ponderous  carved  and  gilded  frame, 
through  which  was  distinctly  visible  the  person  of  the 
venerable  old  Pope,  dressed  in  robes  of  white  and  silver, 
and  incessantly  giving  his  benediction  to  the  people,  by  a 
twirl  of  three  fingers,  which  are  typical  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  last  being  represented 
by  the  little  finger. 

On  the  gilded  back  of  this  vehicle,  the  only  part  I 
think  that  was  not  made  of  glass,  was  a  picture  of  the 
Pope  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  at  his  feet. 
This  extraordinary  machine  was  drawn  by  six  black 
horses,  with  a  superb  harness  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold 
—the  coachmen,  or  rather  postillions,  were  dressed  \in 
coats  of  silver  tissue,  with  crimson  velvet  breeches,  and 
full-bottomed  wigs  well  powdered,  without  hats. 

Three  coaches,  scarcely  less  antiquely  superb,  follow 
ed  with  the  assistant  Cardinals,  and  the  rest  of  the  train 
In  the  inside  of  the  church,  the  usual  tiresome  ceremo¬ 
nies  went  on  that  take  place  when  the  Pope  is  present 
He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  or  chair  of  state  ;  the  Cardi 
nals,  in  succession,  approach  and  kiss  his  hand,  retire 
one  step,  and  make  three  bows  or  nods,  one  to  him  in 


*  Eminentissitno  is  the  title  by  whith  a  Cardinal  is  addressed  in  con 
rfelsatioja. 
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front,  £lnd  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  another  on  the 
left ;  which,  I  am  told,  are  intended  for  him,  (as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  Father)  and  for  the  Son,  and  for  the 
Holy  Ghost,  on  either  side  of  him  ;  and  all  the  Cardinals 
haring  gone  through  these  motions,  and  the  inferior  priests 
having  kissed  his  toe — that  &,  the  cross  embroidered  on 
Tiis  shoe — high  mass  begins.  The  Pope  kneels  during 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  prays  in  silence  before  the 
high  altar,  gets  up  and  sits  down,  reads  something  out 
of  a  great  book  which  they  bring  to  him  with  a  lighted 
taper  held  beside  it — which  must  be  eminently  useful  in 
broad  day-light — and,  having  gone  through  many  more 
such  ceremonies,  finally  ends  as  he  began,  with  giving 
his  benediction  with  three  finger3,  all  the  way,  as  he  goes 
out. 

During  all  the  time  of  this  high  mass,  the  Pope’s  mili¬ 
tary  band,  stationed  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  church, 
played  so  many  clamorous  martial  airs,  that  it  would  have 
effectually  put  to  flight  any  ideas  of  religious  solemnity — 
if  any  there  had  been. 

The  Pope,  on  this  day,  gives  to  a  certain  number  of 
young  women  a  marriage  portion  of  fifty  crowns,  or 
sometimes  more.  Such  of  them  as  choose  to  become  the 
spouse  of  heaven,  carry  it  to  a  convent,  in  which  case 
it  is  always  a  larger  sum.  We  expected  to  have  seen 
them  walk  in  the  procession,  but  it  seems  the  practice 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  they  did  not  appear  ;  probably 
because  the  Pope  used  formerly  to  portion  from  one  to 
two  hundred  young  girls  ;  but  now  that  his  finances  are 
reduced,  the  number  is  necessarily  more  limited.  We 
heard  contradictory  accounts  of  the  numbers  portioned 
to-day — -the  highest  statement  was  between  seventy  and 
eighty. 

This  exhibition  over,  we  had  luckily  no  more  proces¬ 
sions  to  see  till  Palm  Sunday  came,  which  at  half-past 
eight  o’clock,  beheld  us  seated  in  the  Sistine  chapel, 
where  we  waited  a  full  hour  before  the  Pops  made  his 
appearance.  At  last  he  entered,  attired  in  a  robe  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  which  he  wore  over  his  ordinary  dress, 
and  took  his  throne.  The  Cardinals,  who  were  at  first 
dressed  in  under-robes  of  a  violet  colour,  (the  mourning 
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for  Cardinals,  with  their  rich  antique  lace,  scarlet  trains, 
and  mantles  of  ermine,  suddenly  got  quit  of  these  ac¬ 
coutrements,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  most  splendid 
vestments,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  made  of 
carved  gold.  The  tedious  ceremony  of  each  separately 
kissing  the  Pope’s  hand,  and  making  their  three  little 
bows,  being  gone  through  ;  and  some  little  chanting  and 
fidgeting  about  the  altar  being  got  over ;  two  palm  branch¬ 
es,  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  were  brought  to  the 
Pope,  who,  after  raising  over  them  a  cloud  of  incense, 
bestowed  his  benediction  upon  them.  Then  a  great 
number  of  smaller  palms  were  brought,  and  a  Cardinal, 
who  acted  as  the  Pope’s  aid-de-camp  on  this  occasion, 
presented  one  of  these  to  every  Cardinal  as  he  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  who  again  kissed  the  Pope’s 
hand  and  the  palm,  and  retired.  Then  came  the  Arch¬ 
bishops,  who  kissed  both  the  Pope’s  hand  and  toe,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy,  in  regular  grada¬ 
tions,  who  only  kissed  the  toe,  as  they  carried  off  their 
palms. 

The  higher  dignitaries  being  at  last  provided  with 
palms,  the  Deacons,  Canons,  Choristers,  Cardinals’  train- 
bearers,  &c.,  had  each  to  receive  branches  of  olive,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  palms,  a  small  cross  was  sus¬ 
pended.  At  last,  all  were  ready  to  act  their  parts,  and 
the  procession  was  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  move.  It 
began  with  the  lowest  in  clerical  rank,  who  moved  off  two 
by  two,  rising  gradually,  til!  they  came  to  Prelates, 
Bishops,  Archbishops,  and  Cardinals,  and  terminated  by 
the  Pope,  borne  in  his  chair  of  state  ( setlia  geslatoria )  on 
men’s  shoulders,  with  a  crimson  canopy  over  his  head. 
By  far  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  procession  were 
the  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  of  the  Armenian  Church. 
One  of  them  wore  a  white  crown,  and  another  a  crimson 
crown  glittering  with  jewels.  The  mitres  of  the  Bishops 
were  also  set  with  precious  stones ;  and  their  splendid 
dresses,  and  long  wavy  beards  of  silver  whiteness,  gave 
them  a  most  venerable  and  imposing  appearance. 

The  procession  issued  forth  into  the  Sala  Borgia,  (the 
stall  behind  the  Sistine  Chapel)  and  marched  round  it. 
fbjming  nearly  a  circle  ;  for,  by  the  time  the  Pope  had 
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got  out,  the  leaders  of  the  procession  had  nearly  got  back 
again,  but  they  found  the  gates  of  the  chapel  closed 
against  them,  and  on  admittance  being  demanded,  a  voice 
was  heard  from  within  in  deep  recitative,  seemingly  in¬ 
quiring  into  their  business,  or  claims  for  entrance  there. 
This  was  answered  by  the  choristers  from  the  procession 
in  the  hall ;  and  after  a  chanted  parley  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  gates  were  again  opened,  and  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  and 
Priests  returned  to  their  seats.  Then  the  Passion  was 
chanted  ;  and  then  a  most  tiresome  long  service  com¬ 
menced,  in  which  the  usual  genuflexions,  and  tinkling  of 
little  bells,  and  dressings,  and  undressings,  and  walking 
up  and  coming  down  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  bustling 
about,  went  on  ;  and  which  at  last  terminated  in  the  Car¬ 
dinals  all  embracing  and  kissing  each  other,  which  is,  I 
am  told,  the  kiss  of  peace. 

You  must  be  nearly  as  tired  with  this  account  of  this 
long funzione,  as  I  was  of  seeing  it,  and  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  you  can  be  more  so. 

The  procession  would  really  have  been  worth  seeing, 
if  it  had  taken  place  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  instead  of  this 
confined  little  chape!  and  hall,  which,  from  the  crowding 
and  squeezing,  the  fine  dresses,  and  palm  branches,  and 
all  the  pomp  of  the  pageant,  lost  their  effect.  « 

The  palms  are  artificial,  plaited  of  straw,  or  the  leaves 
of  dried  reeds,  so  as  to  resemble  the  real  branches  of  the 
palm-tree,  when  their  leaves  are  plaited,  which  are  used 
in  this  manner  for  this  ceremony,  in  Catholic  colonies  in 
tropical  climates.  These  artificial  palms,  however,  are 
topped  with  some  of  the  real  leaves  of  the  palm-tree 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
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LETTER  LXX1I1. 

THE  HOLY  WEEK - THE  MISERERE - HOLY  THURS¬ 
DAY - PROCESSIONS - THE  INTERMENT  OF  CHRIST 

- SEPULCHRAL  ILLUMINATIONS  OF  THE  PAOLINA 

CHAPEL - THE  WASHING  OF  FEET - THE  SERVING 

AT  TABLE - THE  PENITENZA  MAGGIOR.E - THE 

CROSS  OF  FIRE - THE  ADORATION  BY  THE  POPE 

AND  CARDINALS - THE  RELICS - ILLUMINATED 

SEPULCHRE  OF  CHRIST  AT  ST.  ANTONIO  DE  POR- 

TOGHESI - CONCERT  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

I 

We  enjoyed  three  days’  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  the 
Holy  Week;  for  we  did  not  go  to  see  the  body  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  St.  Peter’s  on  Tuesday,  which 
we  might  have  done  ;  but  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  our 
impatience  to  secure  places  for  the  first  Miserere  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  we  went  at  three  o’clock,  and  sat  waiting 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  before  the  service  commenced. 
Even  at  that  hour,  however,  the  gentlemen  had  difficulty 
enough  in  finding  standing  room,  so  great  was  the  pressure 
in  the  confined  space  allotted  to  them.  Many  were  unable 
to  get  in  for  want  of  room  ;  and  many  were  turned  back, 
for  presenting  themselves  in  boots  or  trowsers,  instead  of 
silk  stockings  ;  for  no  man  may  attend  this  service  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  penitence,  unless  he  be  dressed  as  if  going  to  a 
ball;  and  if  he  has  any  description  of  military  uniform,  it 
is  highly  expedient  for  him  to  wear  it. 

The  seats  for  the  ladies  ore  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
chapel,  where  we  are  caged  up  behind  a  gilded  grate, 
like  so  many  wild  beasts ;  being  accounted  almost  as 
mischievous  animals  among  Popes  and  Cardinals.  We 
were  all  dressed,  according  to  his  Holiness’s  taste,  in 
black,  and  with  veils;  and  1  am  told,  we  looked  like  a  sis¬ 
terhood  of  nuns  through  the  grate. 

An  elevated  place,  called  the  Tribune,  appropriated 
for  kings  and  the  princes  of  royal  blood,  was  occupied  by 
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the  old  ex-King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  the  Queen  and  young  King  of  Etruria,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Genoa,  the  Prince  Carignano,  the  young 
heir  of  Turin,  and  several  other  sprigs  of  fresh  budding, 
or  blighted  royalty.  Behind  them  sat  the  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors,  all  in  a  row. 

When  at  last  the  service,  which  the  Italians  call  the 
Mattutino  delle  Tenebre,  did  commence,  nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  my  disappointment.  It  was  in  no  degree  superior 
to  the  most  ordinary  chant  of  a  Catholic  church;  and  find¬ 
ing  nothing  in  it  to  occupy  me,  I  amused  myself  with 
watching  the  ill-concealed  drowsiness  of  many  of  the 
Cardinals,  who,  having  just  risen  from  dinner,  seemed  to 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  refraining  from  taking  their 
customary  siesta.  Though  broad  day-light,  there  was  a 
row  of  candles  of  mourning  wax  (of  a  dark  brown,  or 
purple  colour)  ranged  upon  the  top  of  our  grate,  the 
utility  of  which  was  not  very  apparent,  as  they  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  before  it  grew  dark.  There  were  also  fifteen 
similar  mourning  candles,  erected  on  high  beside  the  altar, 
which,  I  was  given  to  understand,  represented  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  the  three  Marys,  rising  gradually  in  height  to  the 
central  one,  which  was  the  Virgin.  As  the  service  pro¬ 
ceeded,  they  were  put  out  one  by  one,  to  typify  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  the  Apostles  in  the  hour  of  trial  ;  so  that  at  last 
they  were  all  extinguished,  except  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
was  set  under  the  altar. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  now  closed  in,  and  we 
should  have  been  left  almost  in  total  darkness,  but  for  the 
dull  red  glare  which  proceeded  from  the  hidden  lights  of 
the  unseen  choristers,  and  which,  mingling  with  the  deep¬ 
ening  twilight,  produced  a  most  melancholy  gloom. 

After  a  deep  and  most  impressive  pause  of  silence,  the 
solemn  Miserere  commenced ;  and  never  by  mortal  ear 
was  heard  a  strain  of  such  powerful,  such  heart-moving 
pathos.  The  accordant  tones  of  a  hundred  human  voices 
— and  one  which  seemed  more  than  human — ascended 
together  to  heaven  for  mercy  to  mankind — for  pardon  to 
a  guilty  and  sinning  world,  it  had  nothing  in  it  of  this 
earth — nothing  that  breathed  the  ordinary  feelings  of  our 
nature.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sense  and  power  had  been 
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concentred  into  that  plaintive  expression  of  lamentation; 
of  deep  suffering  and  supplication,  which  possessed  the 
soul.  It  was  the  strain  that  disembodied  spirits  might 
have  used  who  had  just  passed  the  boundaries  of  death, 
and  sought  release  from  the  mysterious  weight  of  wo  and 
the  tremblings  of  mortal  agony  that  they  had  suffered  in 
the  passage  of  the  grave.  It  was  the  musicjf  of  another 
state  of  being. 

It  lasted  till  the  shadows  of  evening  fell  deeper,  and 
the  red  dusky  glare,  as  it  issued  stronger  from  the  con¬ 
cealed  recess  whence  the  singing  proceeded,  shed  a  par¬ 
tial,  but  strong  light  upon  the  figures  near  it. 

It  ceased — a  priest  with  a  light  moved  across  the  chapel, 
and  carried  a  book  to  the  officiating  Cardinal,  who  read  a 
few  words  in  an  awful  and  impressive  tone. 

Then,  again,  the  light  disappeared,  and  the  last,  the 
most  entrancing  harmony  arose,  in  a  strain  that  might 
have  moved  heaven  itself — a  deeper,  more  pathetic  sound 
of  lamentation,  than  mortal  voices  ever  breathed. 

Its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  was 
almost  too  powerful  to  be  borne,  and  never — never  can 
be  forgotten.  One  gentleman  fainted,  and  was  carried 
out ;  and  many  of  the  ladies  near  me  were  in  agitation 
even  more  distressing,  which  they  vainly  struggled  to 
suppress. 

It  was  the  music  of  Allegri ;  but  the  composition,  how¬ 
ever  fine,  is  nothing  without  the  voices  who  performed  it 
here.  It  is  only  the  singers  of  the  Papal  chapel  who  can 
execute  the  Miserere.  It  has  been  tried  by  the  best 
singers  in  Germany,  and  totally  failed  of  effect. 

There  is  never  any  accompaniment,  though  at  times 
the  solemn  swell  of  the  softened  organ  seemed  to  blend 
with  the  voices. 

This  music  is  more  wonderful,  and  its  effect  more  pow¬ 
erful,  than  any  thing  I  could  have  conceived. 

At  its  termination,  some  loud  strokes,  that  reverberated 
through  the  chapel,  and  are  intended,  I  was  told,  to  re¬ 
present  the  Vail  of  the  Temple  being  rent  in  twain,  closed 
the  service. 

With  Holy  Thursday  our  miseries  began. 

On  this  disastrous  day  we  went  before  nine  to  the  Sis* 
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tine  Chapel — saw  the  Pope  enter,  after  sitting  an  hour — 
witnessed  the  Cardinals’  kissing  of  hands,  and  priests’ 
kissing  of  toes,  as  usual — underwent  the  same  tiresome 
repetition  of  mass — and  beheld  a  procession,  led  by  the 
inferior  orders  of  clergy,  followed  up  by  the  Cardinals  in 
superb  dresses,  bearing  long  wax  tapers  in  their  hands, 
and  ending  with  the  Pope  himself,  who  walked  beneath  a 
crimson  canopy,  with  his  head  uncovered,  bearing  the 
Host  in  a  box ;  and  this  being,  as  you  know,  the  real 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  carried  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  through  the  intermediate  hall,  to  the  Paulina 
Chapel,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  prepared 
to  receive  it  beneath  the  altar.  The  ceremony  of  the 
deposition  we  did  not  witness  ;  for  the  moment  the  Pope 
entered,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  closed. 

I  never  yet  could  learn,  why  Christ  was  to  be  buried 
before  he  was  dead  ;  for,  as  the  crucifixion  did  not  take 
place  till  Good  Friday,  it  seems  odd  to  inter  him  on 
Thursday.  His  body,  however,  is  laid  in  the  sepulchre, 
in  all  the  churches  of  Rome  in  which  this  rite  is  practised, 
on  Thursday  forenoon  ;  and  it  remains  there  till  Saturday 
at  mid-day,  when,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves,  he  is  supposed  to  rise  from  the  grave,  amidst  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  jingling  of 
bells—which  have  been  carefully  tied  up  ever  since  the 
dawn  of  Holy  Thursday,  lest  the  devil  should  get  into 
them.  But  I  am  anticipating.  The  moment  the  Pope 
left  thfe  Paulina  Chapel,  the  gates  were  thrown  open. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination, 
which  lasted  as  long  as  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb.  During 
these  two  days  and  nights,  hundreds,  clad  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  w'er.e  continually  kneeling,  in  silence  the  most  pro¬ 
found,  and  in  devotion  the  most  fervent,  around  the  illu¬ 
minated  sepulchre  of  their  crucified  Redeemer,  over 
which  they  wept  in  anguish  of  spirit.  I  have  entered  it 
on  tiptoe  again  and  again,  amidst  the  most  awful  silence, 
and  heard  no  sound  but  the  sigh  of  penitence. 

It  was  a  cruel  sight  to  see  these  thousands  of  sepuJ. 
chral  tapers  blackening  the  frescos  of  Michael  Angelo; 
and  yet  I  don’t  know  how  they  can  reasonably  be  object¬ 
ed  to,  since  he  himself  planned  their  arrangement. 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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We  did  not  wait  for  the  re-opening  of  the  chapel  at  pre  ¬ 
sent,  nor  for  the  benediction  the  Pope  was  afterwards  to 
give  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter’s,  knowing  it  would  be 
repeated  on  Sunday  ;  but  hurried  away  to  endeavour  to 
get  places  in  the  Sala  della  Lavanda,  to  see  the  washing  of 
feet. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  great  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  and  after  being  nearly- 
pressed  to  death  in  the  most  terrible  squeeze  I  ever  en¬ 
countered,  that  we  found  ourselves  in  the  hall,  which  was 
already  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and,  completely 
exhausted,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  we  were  placed  upon 
the  raised  steps  reserved  for  the  ladies,  exactly  opposite 
to  the  pilgrims,  or  rather  priests,  whose  feet  the  Pope 
was  to  wash. 

The  ceremony  is  instituted  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour’s  washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles  ;  but  here  there 
were  thirteen  instead  of  twelve.  The  odd  one  is  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  angel  that  ouce  carne  to  the  table  of 
twelve  that  St.  Gregory  was  serving;  and  though  it  is  not 
asserted  that  the  said  angel  had  his  feet  washed,  or  indeed 
did  any  thing  but  eat,  yet  as  the  Pope  can  hardly  do  less 
for  him  than  the  rest,  he  shares  in  the  ablution  as  welt 
as  the  repast. 

The  twelve  were  old  priests,  but  the  one  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  part  of  the  angel  was  very  young.  They  were  all 
dressed  in  loose  white  gowns,  with  white  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  clean  woollen  stockings,  and  were  seated  in  a 
row  along  the  wall,  under  a  canopy.  When  the  Pope  en¬ 
tered  and  took  his  seat  at  the  top  of  the  room,  the  whole 
company  of  them  knelt  in  their  places,  turning  towards 
him;  and  on  his  hand  being  extended  in  benediction,  they 
all  rose  again  and  reseated  themselves. 

The  splendid  garments  of  the  Pope  were  then  taken 
off;  and,  clad  in  a  white  linen  robe  which  he  had  on 
under  the  others,  and  wearing  the  bishop’s  mitre  instead 
of  the  tiara,  he  approached  the  pilgrims,  took  from  an  at¬ 
tendant  Cardinal  a  silver  bucket  of  water,  knelt  before 
the  first  of  them,  immersed  one  foot  in  the  water,  put 
water  over  it  with  his  hand,  and  touched  it  with  a  square 
fringed  cloth  ;  kissed  the  leg,  and  gave  the  cloth,  and  a 
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sort  of  white  flower,  or  feather,  to  the  man  ;  then  went  on 
to  the  next.  The  whole  ceremony  was  over,  I  think,  in 
less  than  two  minutes,  so  rapidly  was  this  act  of  humility 
gone  through.  From  thence  the  Pope  returned  to  his 
throne,  put  on  his  robes  of  white  and  silver  again,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Sala  della  Tavola,  whither  we  followed, 
not  without  extreme  difficulty ,  so  immense  was  the  crowd. 
The  thirteen  Priests  were  now  seated  in  a  row  at  the 
table,  which  was  spread  with  a  variety  of  dishes,  and 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  Pope  gave  the 
blessing,  and,  walking  along  the  side  of  the  table  oppo¬ 
site  to  them,  handed  each  of  them  bread,  then  plates,  and, 
lastly,  cups  of  wine.  They  regularly  all  rose  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  what  he  presented  ;  and  the  Pope  having  gone 
through  the  forms  of  service,  and  given  them  his  parting 
benediction,  left  them  to  finish  their  dinner  in  peace. 
They  carry  away  what  they  cannot  eat,  and  receive  a 
small  present  in  money  besides. 

The  ceremonies  of  this  morning,  which  we  were  nearly 
pressed  to  death  to  obtain  a  sight  of,  in  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  are  not  in  the  least  worth  seeing.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  which  we  witnessed  in  the  evening,  were  at¬ 
tended  with  no  difficulty,  and  were,  in  all  respects,  highly 
interesting.  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  divine  Miserere  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was,  if  possible,  finer  than  that 
-of  the  preceding  day.  Before  we  went  up  to  hear  it, 
(about  four  o’clock,)  we  stopped  at  St.  Peter’s  to  see  the 
Penitenza  Maggiore,  a  Cardinal,  who  is  armed  with  pow¬ 
ers  to  give  absolution  for  crimes  which  no  other  priest 
can  absolve,  and  who  sits  on  the  evenings  of  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Good  Friday,  in  the  great  Confessional  of  St. 
Peter’s. 

A  man  was  on  his  knees  at  confession  when  we  were 
there,  whose  face,  of  course,  we  could  not  see.  The 
Cardinal  had  unceasing  employment  in  touching  with  his 
long  white  wand,  the  heads  of  those  who  knelt  before 
him  for  this  purpose,  and  who  thereby  receive  great  spi¬ 
ritual  benefit.  Yesterday  he  sat  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  effect  of  the  blazing  cross  of  fire  suspended  from 
the  dome  above  the  confession,  or  tomb  of  St.  Peter’s, 
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was  strikingly  brilliant  at  night,  when,  at  the  cone  usiou 
of  the  Miserere,  we  descended  into  the  church,  whose 
immense  expanse  was  thoroughly  illuminated  with  its 
resplendent  brightness.  It  is  covered  with  innumerable 
lamps,  which  have  the  effect  of  one  blaze  of  fire. 
Though  eighteen  feet  in  length,  its  proportion  to  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  St.  Peter’s  is  so  small  that  it  looked  like  a 
minute  ornamental  cross,  such  as  a  lady  might  wear 
round  her  neck ;  and  its  diminutiveness  disappointed  us 
all.  The  whole  church  was  thronged  with  a  vast  mul¬ 
titude,  of  all  classes  and  countries,  from  royalty  to  the 
meanest  beggar,  all  gazing  upon  this  one  object. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  Pope  and  all  the  Cardinals  de¬ 
scended  into  St.  Peter’s,  and  room  being  kept  for  them 
by  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  aged  Pontiff,  whose  silver  hairs 
shaded  his  pale  and  resigned  head,  prostrated  himself  in 
silent  adoration  before  the  cross  of  fire.  A  long  train 
of  Cardinals  knelt  behind  him,  whose  splendid  robes  and 
attendant  train-bearers  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
humility  of  their  attitude.  Three  abdicated  monarchs 
knelt  beside  them, — the  aged  King  of  Spain,  the  poor 
and  blind  King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  simple  garb  of  a  Je¬ 
suit,  and  the  King  of  Holland,  (Louis  Buonaparte,)  in  the 
dress  of  the  plainest  citizen  ;  the  young  King  of  Etruria, 
too,  and  his  mother  Queen,*  and  many  reigning  Princes 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  bent  before  the  cross.  Silence 
the  most  profound  reigned,  while  those  whom  all  were 
bound  to  worship  on  earth,  knelt  before  the  throne  of 
Heaven.  This  striking  scene  has  been  so  beautifully 
described  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  give  you  any  account  of  it.  She  justly  observes,  that 
as  soon  as  the  act  of  adoration  is  finished,  St.  Peter’s 
resembles  an  immense  caffe,  in  which  the  people  peram¬ 
bulate,  apparently  thinking  of  any  thing  but  religion. 
The  effect  of  the  fiery  cross  is  much  diminished  by  the 
distracting  lights  in  a  little  raised  gallery  on  one  side  of 
the  dome,  in  which  the  exposition  of  the  relics  is  made. 
These  chiefly  consist,  I  think,  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross 


*  Now  Archduchess  of  the  once  happy  Republic  of  Lucca. 
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'ou  which  Christ  was  crucified,  incased  in  gold ;  a  bit  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  side;  a « morsel  of  the 
sponge ;  and  the  volto  santo,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  or 
“the  true  image’’  of  the  face  of  our  Saviour  on  Santa 
Veronica’s  handkerchief,  whose  statue,  flourishing  a 
marble  pocket  handkerchief,  stands  immediately  below. 
Each  of  these  precious  relics  was  brought  out  succes¬ 
sively  by  a  priest,  who  carried  it  in  his  hands,  and,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  others  who  carried  nothing,  walked  con¬ 
tinually  to  and  fro  in  the  little  gallery — much  as  I  have 
seen  a  lion  exercise  himself  in  his  den.  Then  stopping 
full  in  face  of  the  people,  he  presented  it  to  their 
view,  and  at  last  went  out  with  it  at  a  door  which 
opened  upon  the  gallery,  from  behind  the  scenes,  and 
returned  with  another. 

Leaving  St.  Peter’s  we  drove  to  S.  Antonio  de’  Porto- 
ghesi,  to  see  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  open  portal 
of  this  small  but  beautiful  church  poured  forth  one  flood 
of  light.  The  walls,  columns,  shrines,  and  lateral  cha¬ 
pels,  which  are  entirely  formed  of  the  most  beautiful 
polished  marbles,  reflected  like  a  mirror,  the  blaze  of 
the  innumerable  tapers  with  which  it  was  illuminated. 
The  sepulchre  which  was  in  the  great  altar,  was  over- 
poweringly  resplendent.  The  church,  though  crowded 
with  people,  was  as  silent  as  the  grave  ;  not  a  whisper — 
not  a  footstep  was  to  be  heard.  All,  except  ourselves, 
were  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  silent  prayer  ;  and,  with 
light  footsteps,  we  left  it  as  soon  and  as  silently  as  we 
could. 

This  evening  we  attended  a  grand  Accademia  of  sa¬ 
cred  music,  in  the  house  of  Signora  Corsi,  Via  de’  Coro- 
nari.  Voices,  which  almost  seemed  more  than  human, 
sang,  in  the  alternation  of  recitative,  solo,  duet,  trio,  and 
grand  chorus,  a  succession  of  the  most  original,  the  most 
solemn,  the  most  astonishing  compositions  that  mortal 
genins  surely  ever  framed,  or  mortal  ear  ever  heard.  It 
was  music  which  resembled,  in  its  wonderful  pathos  and 
power  over  the  soul,  nothing  that  I  could  have  conceived 
this  world  to  have  produced.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
divine  Miserere  with  which  it  concluded.  It  surpassed 
that  which  we  had  heard  at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  not  only 
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in  the  superiority  of  the  composition,  but  in  having  full 
and  extremely  fine  accompaniments  ;  whereas,  at  the 
latter,  the  music  is  invariably  purely  vocal.  Out  of 
Rome  no  such  music  is  to  be  heard  ;  but  it  is  in  sacred 
music,  and  especially  in  this  branch  of  it,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  excel,  or  rather  they  possess  it  exclusively. 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

GOOD  FRIDAY - THE  TRE  ORE - THE  PILGRIMS. 

On  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  we  resumed  oui 
wearisome  labours  by  going  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
About  ten  o’clock  the  Pope  appeared,  and  after  a  long 
service,  the  crucifix  over  the  altar,  which  had  been  co¬ 
vered  up  all  the  week  with  a  violet  or  purple-coloured 
cloth,  (the  mourning  of  crosses  and  cardinals  here,)  was 
uncovered.  This  is  called  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross  : 
and  then,  after  a  great  deal  of  fuss  and  mummery,  it  is 
laid  oq  a  napkin  on  a  stand  before  the  altar,  and  after 
some  chanting,  and  much  loss  of  time,  the  Pope  comes 
to  it,  kneels  to  it,  prays,  or  seems  to  pray,  over  it,  and 
goes  away,  and  all  the  Cardinals  come  one  by  one,  and 
do  the  same.  And  this  is  called  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross.  Then  they  all  set  off  upon  the  usual  procession 
to  the  Paulina  Chapel ;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  Pope  walks  without  any  canopy  over  him,  and  unco¬ 
vered.  The  doors  of  the  Paulina  Chapel  were  closed 
upon  them,  and  what  they  did  there  I  don’t  know  ;  only 
I  understand  their  business  was  to  take  up  the  Host 
which  they  bad  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  yesterday. 
Certain  it  is,  they  came  back  just  as  they  went,  except 
that  the  Pope  wore  his  mitre.  As  soon  as  this  was  over, 
without  waiting  for  the  long  mass  which  was  to  follow, 
I  went  to  the  service  of  the  Tre  Ore,  “  the  three  hours 
of  agony”  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  which  lasts  from 
twelve  to  three. 
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It  is  a  complete  drama,  and  is  performed  in  several 
churches.  I  attended  it  in  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte. 
which,  before  I  arrived,  was  crowded  almost  to  suffoca¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  chair,  in  a  commodious  situation,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier  to  guard  it,  had  been  kept  for  me  by  the  attention 
of  the  priests,  who  had  been  apprised  of  my  coming. 

The  upper  part  of  the  church  was  arranged  like  a 
theatre,  with  painted  trees,  and  pasteboard  rocks  and 
thickets,  representing  Mount  Calvary.  A  little  way 
down,  two  Roman  centurions,  large  as  life,  dressed  in 
military  uniforms,  and  mounted  on  pasteboard  horses, 
were  flourishing  their  pasteboard  swords.  Higher  up 
on  the  mount,  on  three  crucifixes,  were  nailed  the 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  two  thieves  :  so  correctly  imi¬ 
tating  life,  or  rather  death,  that  I  took  it  for  wax-work. 

Catholics  say,  Christ  spoke  seven  times  upon  the 
cross,*  and  at  every  saying  a  dagger  entered  the  heart 
of  the  Virgin,  who  is  therefore  painted  with  seven  dag¬ 
gers  sticking  in  her  breast,  and  adored  as  “  Nostra  Sig¬ 
nora  de’  sette  dolori” — our  Lady  of  the  seven  sorrows. 

The  service  of  the  Tre  Ore ,  is,  therefore,  divided  into 
seven  acts,  between  each  of  which  there  is  a  hymn.  In 
every  act,  one  of  the  seven  set  dissertations,  upon  the 
“  sette  parole”  of  Christ,  is  read — or  begun  to  be  read — 
by  a  priest,  who  goes  on  until  his  lecture  is  interrupted 
by  the  preacher,  who  breaks  in  upon  it  at  whatever  part 
he  pleases  with  a  sermon  (as  they  call  it)  or  rather  a  ti¬ 
rade,  of  his  own,  which  seems  to  be  extempore,  but  I  am 
told  is  previously  learnt  by  rote. 

A  fat  Dominican  filled  the  pulpit  on  this  occasion.  He 
opened  his  seven  sermons  by  a  preparatory  exhortation, 


*  The  seven  sayings  of  Christ  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  “  Father !  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !” 

2d.  (To  the  good  thief. )  “  To-day  thou  shalt  he  with  me  in  Paradise.' 

3d.  (To  the  Virgin  Mary,)  )  “  Woman  !  behold  thy  son  ! 

(and  to  the  Apostle  John,))  “Son!  behold  thy  mother !” 

4th.  “My  God!  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  abandoned  me  !” 

5th.  “I  thirst.”  (Sitio.) 

6th.  “It  is  finished.”  (Consummatum  est.) 

7th.  “Father!  into  thy  bands  I  commend  my  spirit !” 
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inviting  us  to  come  to  listen  to  the  last  accents  of  Christ 
— to  witness  his  dying  agonies,  &c.  in  these  words  : 

“  Venite  ad  ascoltar  gl'ultima  accenli  di  Gesii.  Quanto 
sia  giusta  cosa  e  dovuta,  che  i  Christiani  accompagnino  il 
lor'  Redentore  in  queste  ore  tenerissime  dell'  agonia,"  &c. 

Then  he  said  it  was  our  ingratitude  which  caused  him 
these  tremendous  agonies. 

“  Guardatelo  bene,  0  Anirr.e!  (a  term  of  great  abuse,) 
E  la  vostra  ingratitudine  che  gli  cagiona  quelle  tremende 
agonie  di  morte .*  Guardelo  bene  su  quella  croce  ;  tulto 
da  capo  a  piedi  fatlo  una  piaga,  le  spalle  e  tutto  il  corpo, 
lacerato  dai Jlagelli,  il  petlo  snervato  dalle  percosse,  il  capo 
trapassato  orribilmente  dalle  spine ,  t  capelli  strappati,  la 
barba  schintata,  il  vollo  ferito  dalle  guanciate,  le  vene  vuote 
di  sangue,  la  bocca  inaridata  clalla  sete,  la  lingua  amareg- 
giata  dal  fiele  e  dall'  aceto,  le  mani  e  piedi  Irivellati  e  tra- 
fitti  da  fieri  chiodi,  e  questi  squarcj  inaspriti  anche  piii  dal 
peso  del  suo  medesimo  corpo,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Then  he  burst  forth  into  a  string  of  apostrophes  to 
Christ  on  the  cross,  being  an  incessant  repetition  of  inter¬ 
jections  and  vocatives,  interlarded  with  a  few  metaphors, 
most  of  which  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  untranslatable.  The 
following,  which  I  took  down  verbatim  from  his  mouth, 
were  uttered  without  the  smallest  interruption  or  pause  ; 
— “  0  mio  Gesii !  0  Gesu  amorosissimo !  0  Fratello  Gesii ! 
Fratello  amorosissimo  !  0  Gesii  del  mio  cuore  !  0  amala- 
tissimo  mio  Gesu !  0  Gesii  afiflitto !  0  Gesu  coronato  da 
spine  !  O  Gesii  caro  !  0  Gesu  mio  !  0  Gesii  dolcissimo  ! 
0  Gesii  dolorosissimo !  0  Gesii  benignissimo  !  0  amantissi- 
mo  nostro  Gesii !  il  cui  incendio  amoroso  non  poterono 
estinguere  le  acque  di  tanta  crudelta  e  tribulazione  !"  That 
is  to  say,  “  0  my  Jesus  !  0  most  beloved  Jesus  !  O  bro¬ 
ther  Jesus  !  Most  beloved  brother  !  0  Jesus  of  my  heart ! 


*  Look  at  him  upon  that  cross — from  head  to  foot  one  entire  wound — 
his  shoulders,  and  all  bis  body  lacerated  with  scourges,  his  breast  bruised 
with  blows,  his  head  torn  cruelly  with  thorns,  his  hair  pulled  away  by  the 
roots,  his  beard  savagely  plucked  out,  his  face  battered  with  blows,  his 
veins  devoid  of  blood,  his  mouth  dried  up  with  thirst,  his  tongue  embit¬ 
tered  with  gall  and  vinegar,  his  feet  and  hands  wrenched  round  and  trans¬ 
fixed  with  strong  nails,  and  the  torture  of  his  broken  legs  aggravated  by 
the  weight  of  his  body,  &c.  &c. 
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O  most  suffering  Jesus!  O  Jesus  afflicted!  O  Jesus 
crowned  with  thorns  !  O  dear  Jesus !  0  my  Jesus  !  0 
most  sweet  Jesus  !  O  most  sorrowful  Jesus!  O  most  be¬ 
nign  Jesus  !  O  our  most  beloved  Jesus  !  whose  burning 
love,  the  waters  of  so  much  cruelty  and  tribulation  could 
not  extinguish  !” 

Then  he  reviled  us  all,  under  every  sort  of  vitupera¬ 
tive  epithet,  (in  which  Mundani!  Anirne !  Peccatori  insen- 
si’bili !  Peccatori  vil’t  sporchissimi !  were  the  best  that 
fell  to  our  share,)  and  reproached  us  bitterly  because  we 
did  not  die  with  grief  at  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Redeemer  as  the  Martiri,  Confessor i,  and  Penilenti  of 
old  had  done — Who  “  morirono  per  inpulso  Pun  fervido 
vostro  amove.  D'un  amore  inesplicabile  mor'i  Maria  vostra 
Madre,  d'un  amove  vivissi.mo  mor'i  la  cara  vostra  Madda- 
lena  e  la  vostra  Sposa  Caterina.  JVIoriam  dunque,  Anime  . 
Moriam  d' amore  !"*  However,  we  did  not  die,  and  he 
reviled  us  worse  than  ever.  “  La  vostra  anima  Vascol- 
ta  e  si  rimane  insensibile,  cieca  sorda,  e  mute.  Vtde 
morire  il  suo  Dio,  e  non  sospira,  non  piange  !  Perche  non 
muoja  quando  muore  egli  ?”]  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  he  once  called  us  stones,  ( pietre  /)  and  not  only 
abused  men,  but  angels — not  only  earth,  but  Heaven — 
which,  under  the  name  of  “  Ingrato  Cielo!”  he  reproach¬ 
ed  with  being  unworthy  of  him,  and  adjured  to  prize  him 
as  it  ought. 

When  he  reviled  us  for  disobedience  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Holy  Church,  through  the  gates  of  which,  he  said, 
were  the  only  paths  to  salvation,  and  depicted  to  us  the 
flames  of  hell,  in  which,  he  informed  us,  we  should  be 
consumed,  if  we  did  not  implicitly  follow  her  commands  : 
and  more  than  all — when  I  heard  him  abuse  us  for  not 
sufficiently  mortifying  the  flesh,  and  looked  on  his  own 
surprising  fatness — I  own  I  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 


*  Who  died  through  the  impulse  of  a  fervid  love  for  you,  (Christ,)  of 
an  inexplicable  love  died  Mary,  your  mother  ;  of  a  most  lively  love  died 
your  dear  Magdalen;  and  your  wife  Catherine  (of  Siena.)  Let  us  die 
then,  wretches  as  we  are !  Let  us  die  of  love. 

t  Your  souls  remain  insensible,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  You  see  your 
God  die,  and  do  not  sigh  nor  weep.  Why  don’t  you  die  when  he 
dies  ?  &  c. 
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Daring  his  last  discourse,  which,  in  vehement  empha- 
sis,  ejaculation,  and  gesticulation,  far  exceeded  the  six 
preceding  ones,  he  continually  importuned  Christ  for  one 
sign,  one  look — “  Da  miuno  sguardo  &c.  &c.  ;  at  last 
he  said  he  had  given  him  one  look  full  of  mercy — (“  uno 
sguardo  pieno  di  carita  /” — and  he  asked  for  another — 
“  uno  sguardo  ancora,  un ’  altro  sguardo — 0  Gtsu  mio  /” 
&c.  &c.  At  length  the  discourse  was  drawn  out  to  the 
right  instant  of  time — the  three  hours  were  expiring — 
“  Ecco  il  momento  /’’  he  cried,  and  every  body  sunk  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  ground  in  tears  ; — and  sobs,  and  groans,  and 
cries,  and  one  loud  burst  of  agony  filled  the  church — 
“  Ecco  il  momento  !  Gid  spira  Gesd  Cristo  ! — Gia  muore 
il  nostro  Redentore ! — Gia  Jinisce  di  vivere  il  nostro 
Padre  !”* 

I  believe  mine  was  almost  the  only  dry  eye  in  the 
church,  excepting  the  priest’s.  The  sobs  of  the  sol¬ 
dier,  who  leaned  on  his  firelock  behind  my  chair,  made 
me  look  round,  and  I  saw  the  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
rugged  cheeks. 

From  this  time  I  took  no  more  notes,  and  therefore 
witl  not  pretend  to  give  you  any  more  quotations  from 
the  good  father’s  discourse,  which  he  continued  to 
pour  forth  with  still  increasing  vehemence,  both  of  words 
and  action,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  certainly  of  a  kind 
Well  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  he  intended,  that  of 
moving  the  passions  of  his  hearers. 

At  length  the  preacher  cried,  “  Here  they  come — 
the  holy  men — to  hear  the  body  of  our  Redeemer  to  the 
sepulchre  and  from  the  side  of  the  scene  issued  forth 
a  band  of  friars,  clad  in  black,  with  white  scarfs  tied 
across  them,  and  gradually  climbing  Mount  Calvary  by  a 
winding  path  among  the  rocks  and  bushes,  reached  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  unmolested  by  the  paper  centurions. 
But  when  they  began  to  unnail  the  body,  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  shrieks,  and  cries,  and  clamours 
of  grief,  that  burst  from  the  people.  At  the  unloosen- 


*  The  moment  is  come  !  Now  Jesus  Christ  expires !  Now  our  Re 
laemer  dies  !  Now  our  Father  ceases  to  lire  ! 
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ing  of  every  nail,  they  were  renewed  with  fresh  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  men  were  almost  as 
copious  as  those  of  the  women. 

Five  prayers,  separately  addressed  to  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ — first,  the  wound  in  the  left  foot,  then  that  of 
the  right  foot,  and  so  of  the  two  hands,  and,  lastly,  of  the 
side,  were  next  repeated.  They  were  nearly  the  same, 
and  all  began,  “  Vi  adoro,  piaga  Scmtissima — (I  adoreyou, 
most  holy  wound.”) 

The  body  of  Christ  being  la  d  on  a  bier,  decked  with 
artificial  flowers,  and  covered  with  a  transparent  veil, 
was  brought  down  Mount  Calvary  by  the  holy  men,— as 
the  preacher  called  them, — who  deposited  it  on  the  front 
of  the  stage,  where  all  the  people  thronged  to  kiss  the  toe 
through  the  veil,  and  weep  over  it.  I  was  conducted 
round  to  it,  along  with  some  Italianladies  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  through  a  private  passage,  by  one  of  the  civil 
priests,  and  so  escaped  the  crowd.  Upon  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  l  found  that  the  body  was  made  of  pasteboard,  ex¬ 
tremely  well  painted  for  effect ;  it  had  real  hair  on  the 
head,  and  it  was  so  well  executed,  t hit  even  when  closely 
viewed,  it  was  marked  with  the  agony  of  nature,  and 
seemed  to  have  recently  expired. 

The  congregation  consisted  of  all  ranks,  from  the  prince 
to  the  beggar,  but  there  was  a  pieponderance  of  the 
higher  classes.  Some  ladies  of  the  6rst  rank  in  Rome 
were  beside  me,  and  they  were  in  agitation  the  most  ex¬ 
cessive. 

You  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  quotations 
I  have  given  you  from  the  good  Friars  harangues;  and 
they  may  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  strain  of 
pulpit  oratory  here.  I  took  them  down  from  the  preach¬ 
er’s  mouth,  while  I  seemed  to  be  deeply  occupied  with 
my  prayer-book,  and  I  believe  my  employment  was  un¬ 
discovered,  except  by  the  soldier  at  my  back. 

After  the  last  Miserere  of  the  week  at  the  Sistine 
Chapel  this  evening,  which  I  thought  .scarcely  equal  to 
that  of  yesterday,  we  stopped  in  St.  Peter’s  only  to  give  a 
last  glance  to  the  cross  of  fire  ;  and  without  waiting  for 
its  second  adoration  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  we  drove 
to  the  Hospital  of  the  Trinita  dt ’  Pellegrini,  where  poor 
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pilgrims  of  all  nations  are  gratuitously  lodged  and  fed  for 
three  days,  during  the  Holy  Week.  This  immense 
building  has  sufficient  accommodation  for  five  thousand 
pilgrims,  and  is  frequently  full.  On  the  evening  of  Holy 
Thursday  and  Good  Friday,  many  of  the  Cardinals,  and 
Roman  nobility  of  both  sexes,  may  be  seen  here,  wash¬ 
ing  the  pilgrims’  feet,  and  afterwards  waiting  upon  them 
at  supper  like  servants.  In  the  female  apartments  above 
stairs,  we  saw  some  of  the  loveliest  of  the  Roman  Princi- 
pesse  on  their  knees,  washing,  with  their  own  fair  hands, 
the  dirty  feet  of  the  female  pilgrims — while  the  old  Car¬ 
dinals  below  were  performing  the  same  menial  offices  to 
the  men.  They  do  rot,  like  the  Pope,  merely  go 
through  the  form  of  it,  but  really  and  truly  wash  their 
dirty  feet — as  we  can  testify  ; — for  although  females  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  tie  wards  of  the  male  pilgrims,  yet 
being  curious  to  see  how  the  old  Cardinals  looked,  we 
obtained  permission  to  peep  in,  and  found  them  scrubbing 
away  in  good  earnest,  cleansing,  I  suppose,  at  once,  the 
pilgrims’  feet,  and  their  own  souls.  It  was  easy  to  see 
how  proud  they  wer«  of  this  act  of  humility. 

A  friend  of  ours  this  evening  attended  a  pious  exercise 
of  a  different  sort,  at  a  small  church  or  oratorio,  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten,  but  belonging,  1  think,  to  the 
P.  P.  Caravita.  A/most  all  present  were  clad  as  peni¬ 
tents,  their  whole  figures — even  their  heads  and  faces, — 
completely  covered  with  coarse  dark  cloth,  and  holes 
cut  for  their  eyes.  The  doors  of  the  church  were  shut, 
and  after  a  suitable  exhortation  from  a  friar,  scourges 
were  distributed,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  in 
total  darkness  the  flagellation  began,  which  continued 
for  twenty  minutes, — while  a  dismal  sort  of  chanted  music, 
like  the  wailings  of  suffering  souls,  was  sung.  The  can¬ 
dles  were  then  relighted,  and  all  departed  in  peace. 

The  shops  of  all  the  Pizzicaruoli , — the  cheese-mon- 
o-ers,  sausage-dealers,  &c — are  to-night  most  brilliantly 
illuminated.  It  is  the  general  custom  they  say,  but  1  can¬ 
not  learn  the  reason.  Good  night. 
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LETTER  LXXV. 

SATURDAY - BAPTISM  OF  THE  JEWS - AN  ORDINATION 

- THE  RESURRECTION - BLESSING  THE  HOUSES 

- CONFESSION  AND  COMMUNION. 

We  were  silly  enough  to  get  up  this  morning  before 
six  o’clock,  to  see  some  Jews  baptized  at  St.  John’s  La- 
teran.  A  couple  of  these  unfortunate  Israelites,  and 
sometimes  more,  are  always  procured  on  this  day,  every 
year,  for  this  purpose.  Turks  are  preferred  when  they 
are  to  be  had,  but  they  are  rare.  The  Jews,  I  under¬ 
stand,  are  at  present  very  dear;  no  less  weighty  argu¬ 
ments  than  eighty  Roman  crowns  each,  I  heard,  were 
necessary  to  convince  these  new  proselytes  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  Besides  these  golden  reasons,  I  am  as¬ 
sured  that  no  sooner  does  a  Jew  see  the  error  of  his 
ways,  than  his  debts  towards  his  brother  Jews  are  cancel¬ 
led  ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  Christian,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  be  a  rogue  :  and  if  the  wife  of  a  converted 
Jew  refuses  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  is  held  to  be 
divorced  from  her,  and  may  marry  another.  Consider¬ 
ing  this,  it  really  says  a  great  deal  for  them,  that  there 
are  so  few  converts.  It  is  even  hinted,  that  thebe  are 
fewer  converts  than  baptisms  ;  and  that  the  baptismal  rite 
is  frequently  performed  upon  the  same  neophites. 

The  two  devoted  Israelites  prepared  for  this  occasion, 
attired  in  dirty  yellow  silk  gowns,  were  seated  on  a  bench 
within  the  marble  foDt  of  the  Baptistry,  which  resembles 
a  large  bath,  both  in  form  and  shape,  and,  in  tact,  was 
used  as  such  in  primitive  times,  when  baptism  was  per¬ 
formed  by  complete  submersion.  The  font  itself  was 
empty,  but  the  ancient  vase  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  which, 
according  to  an  absurd  legend,  Constantine  was  healed  of 
his  leprosy  by  St.  Sylvester,  stood  before  them  filled 
with  water,  and  its  margin  adorned  with  flowers-  The 
unhappy  Israelites,  with  most  rueful  countenances,  were 
Vol.  11.  Z 
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conning  their  prayers  out  of  a  book,  while,  close  to  their 
sides,  stuck  their  destined  godfathers. — two  black-robed 
Doctors  of  divinity, — as  if  to  guard  and  secure  their 
spiritual  captives. 

The  Cardinal  Bishop,  who  had  been  employed  ever 
since  six  o’clock  in  the  benediction  of  fire,  water,  oil,  wax, 
and  flowers,  now  appeared,  followed  by  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  priests  and  crucifixes.  He  descended  into  the 
font,  repeated  a  great  many  prayers  in  Latin  over  the 
water,  occasionally  dipping  his  hand  into  it.  Then  a 
huge  flaming  wax  taper,  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  propor¬ 
tionate  thickness,  painted  with  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
Christ,  which  had  previously  been  blessed,  was  set  up¬ 
right  in  the  vase  ;  more  Latin  prayers  were  mumbled — 
one  of  the  Jews  was  brought — the  Bishop  cut  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  the  hair  at  the  crown  of  his  head,  then, 
with  a  silver  ladle,  poured  some  of  the  water  upon  the 
part,  baptizing  him  in  the  usual  forms,  both  the  godfa¬ 
thers  and  he  having  agreed  to  all  that  was  required  of 
them  ;  the  second  Jew  was  brought,  upon  whom  the  same 
ceremonies  were  performed  ;  this  poor  little  fellow  wore 
a  wig,  and  when  the  cold  water  was  poured  on  his  bare 
skull,  he  winced  exceedingly,  and  made  many  wry  faces. 
They  were  then  conveyed  to  the  altar  of  the  neighbouring 
chapel,  where  they  were  confirmed,  and  repeated  the 
Creed.  The  Bishop  then  made  the  sum  of  the  cross 
upon  their  foreheads,  with  holy  oil,  over  which  white 
fillets  were  immediately  tied  to  secure  it.  Then  the 
Bishop  addressed  a  long  exhortation  to  them,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  told  them,  that  having  now  abjured 
their  “  ridicola  superslizione ,”  and  embraced  the  true 
faith,  unless  they  continued  in  their  hearts  good  Chris¬ 
tians,  without  wavering,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
greater  damnation,  and  be  thrown  into  the  lowest  pit  of 
hell-fire  ;  nay,  if  they  ever  entertained  a  single  Jewish 
thought, — or  felt  the  least  hankering  after  their  abomina¬ 
ble  idolatries, — (there  I  think  the  Jews  might  have  re¬ 
torted  the  charge,)  nothing  could  save  them  from  thi3 
doom.  He  frightened  them  so,  that  the  little  Jew  with 
a  wig  began  to  cry  most  bitterly,  and  could  not  be  com¬ 
forted.  This  being  over,  the  Jews  were  conducted  with 
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great  ceremony  from  the  Baptistry  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  where  they  stopped,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
much  chanting  by  the  Bishop  that  it  seemed  settled  they 
should  pass  the  threshold.  Accordingly  this  was  effected, 
and  they  were  seated  within  the  very  pale  of  the  altar, 
where  they  had  to  witness  such  a  tedious  succession  of 
foolish  ceremonies,  that  I  marvel  much  they  did  not  re¬ 
pent  them  of  their  conversion.  It  was  an  ordination 
of  priests  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  which  lasted  nearly 
five  hours  ;  and  though  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  de¬ 
luded  by  the  fallacious  promise  ot  some  fine  music,  which 
never  came,  we  were  foolish  enough  to  stay  till  the  end. 
The  Bishop — disrobed,  and  in  his  linen  tunic — his  golden 
mitre  exchanged  for  one  set  with  precious  stones,  threw 
himself  prostrate  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  his  face 
and  arms  extended  on  the  ground  ;  and  all  the  priests 
who  were  to  be  ordained  fell  flat  on  the  floor  behind  him 
in  the  same  posture.  In  about  a  minute  the  Bishop  got 
up,  said  a  few  unintelligible  words,  and  threw  himself 
down  again.  Then  up  they  all  got,  and  after  much 
fidgeting  up  and  down,  and  moving  about,  and  chanting 
in  their  usual  drawl,  the  Bishop  took  a  pair  of  scissors, 
invested  several  little  boys  with  the  tonsure,  by  cutting  a 
round  piece  of  hair  out  of  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
and  then,  after  much  ado,  he  put  the  little  white  shirts 
over  their  heads,  and  made  priestlings  of  them.  Poor 
little  things,  some  of  them  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than 
ten  years  old.  1  was  glad  to  hear  they  might,  after  this, 
leave  the  priesthood  if  they  chose  it.  Then  a  batch  of 
deacons  (irrevocable  priests)  were  ordained  ;  but  these 
cannot  yet  perform  high  mass,  nor  give  extreme  unction 
nor  absolution,  nor  perlorm  anyr  of  those  higher  functions 
of  the  church.  It  was  a  terrible  time  before  their  dress¬ 
ing  was  completed.  Then  a  number  of  deacons  were 
created  priests,  and  their  fore-finger  and  thumb  were 
anointed  with  holy  oil,  that  they  might  elevate  the  Host; 
and  between  every  time  of  using  this  holy  oil,  the  Bishop 
always  rubbed  his  hands  with  lemon.  But  mortal  pa¬ 
tience  would  fail  under  the  recital  of  the  endless  little 
wearisome  ceremonies  that  were  gone  through — the 
dressings  and  undressings,  the  pulling  off  and  the  putting 
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on  of  mitres  and  robes,  the  gettings  up  and  sittings 
down,  the  bowings  and  scrapings,  the  hair-cuttings,  the 
anointings,  the  chantings,  and  the  mummery  of  all  kinds 
that  filled  up  these  five  misspent  hours. 

At  twelve  o’clock  we  left  the  church  along  with  the 
Cardinal  Bishop,  who  ended  the  ordination  in  carrying 
out  the  cup,  followed  by  all  the  new-made  priests  and 
priestlings.  At  the  same  moment  the  resurrection  was 
announced  by  much  “  tintinnabular  uproar,”  as  a  witty 
friend  of  ours  called  it ;  and  certainly  the  larum  was 
astounding.  The  bells  of  every  church  in  Rome,  (and 
there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred,)  began  to  jingle  at 
once  ;  the  cannon  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  fire  ; 
and  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Egyziaca,  the  blowing 
of  horns  and  trumpets,  the  clang  of  kettle-drums,  and 
every  species  of  tumult,  proclaimed  the  sacred  event  to 
the  world. 

During  the  days  in  which  the  bells  are  tied  up — from 
Holy  Thursday  to  Saturday  at  noon, — the  hours  on  which 
they  are  usually  rung  for  prayers,  viz.  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Ave-Maria,  which  is 
immediately  after  sunset,  are  announced  by  a  little 
wooden  machine,  called  tric-trac,  making  a  sound  simi¬ 
lar  to  its  name,  but  very  noisy,  with  which  some  of  the 
inferior  clergy  run  about  the  churches  at  the  proper 
times.  Though  the  resurrection  takes  place  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  noon,  the  fast  is  not  over  till  midnight,  at  which 
time  most  good  Catholics  eat  grasso , — that  is,  an  enor¬ 
mous  supper  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  A  total  abstinence 
from  food,  during  the  two  previous  days,  is  still  practised 
by  many,  but  the  feasting  is  now  more  universal  than  the 
fasting. 

The  priests  are  very  actively  employed  at  Easter  in 
running  in  and  out  of  every  house,  blessing  it  with  holy 
water.  1  could  not  think  what  one  of  them  was  about 
whom  I  encountered  on  the  stairs,  dabbling  away  with 
a  little  brush  ;  when  explained,  I  found  the  rest  of 
the  house  had  been  sprinkled, — but  that  the  Conte,  our 
noble  landlord,  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  the  hoy 
water  into  our  appartameiito,  thinking  such  an  ablution 
would  not  be  at  all  to  our  heretical  taste  ;  but  I  begged 
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the  good  father  to  return  and  besprinkle  our  rooms  to 
his  full  satisfaction,  assuring  him  I  should  be  sorry  to 
deprive  them  of  such  an  advantage,  at  which,  and  the 
sight  of  a  piece  of  money,  he  laughed  most  heartily. 

Every  Italian  must  at  this  lime  confess,  and  receive 
the  communion.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  lived  a  great 
deal  in  foreign  countries,  and  there  imbibed  very  hetero¬ 
dox  notions,  and  who  has  never  to  us  made  any  secret 
of  his  confirmed  unbelief  of  Catholicism,  went  to-day  to 
confession  with  the  strongest  repugnance. 

“  What  can  I  do  ?”  he  said.  “  If  I  neglect  it,  I  am 
reprimanded  by  the  parish  priest ;  if  I  delay  it,  my 
name  is  posted  up  in  the  parish  church  ;  if  I  persist  in 
my  contumacy,  the  arm  of  the  church  will  overtake  me, 
and  my  rank  and  fortune  only  serve  to  make  me  more 
obnoxious  to  its  power.  If  I  chose  to  make  myself  a 
martyr  to  infidelity,  as  the  saints  of  old  did  to  religion, 
and  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  punishment  in  the  loss  of 
property  and  personal  rights,  what  is  to  become  of  my 
wife  and  family?  The  same  ruin  would  overtake  them, 
though  they  are  Catholics ;  for  I  am  obliged  not  only  to 
conceal  my  true  belief,  and  profess  what  I  despise,  but  I 
must  bring  up  my  children  in  their  abominable  idolatries 
and  superstition  ;  or,  if  I  teach  them  the  truth,  make 
them  either  hypocrites  or  beggars.”  I  shall  not  enter 
into  the  soundness  of  my  friend’s  arguments,  or  defend 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  but  certainly  the  alternative 
is  a  hard  one  ;  and  I  believe  there  are  thousands  whose 
virtue  would  not  be  proof  against  it;  for  this  reason,  he 
would  not  live  a  day  in  Italy  if  he  could  live  out  of  it. 
which  is  not  in  his  power. 
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LETTER  LXXVI. 

EASTER  SUNDAY - THE  BENEDICTION. 

The  grandest  Catholic  festival  of  the  year  is  Easter 
Sunday,  which  was  doubly  welcome  to  us,  because  the 
last  of  the  holy  shows  of  this  exhausting  season.  On 
this  day  the  church  puts  forth  all  her  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour.  The  Pope  assists  at  high  mass,  or,  as  the  priests 
have  it, — il  sommo  Pontejice  canta  Messa  solennemente  in 
S.  Pietro — and  there  is  a  procession,  which,  as  it  is  seen 
to  the  highest  advantage  in  that  noble  church,  is  as  grand 
as  any  such  procession  can  be.  A  pen  was  erected  for  us 
ladies  in  the  left  of  the  high  altar,  for  wherever  the  Pope 
comes  we  are  always  cooped  up,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
Luckily,  however,  it  was  unprovided  with  a  grate,  so 
that  we  could  see  to  perfection.  It  was,  in  all  respects, 
a  happy  liberation  from  the  gloomy  imprisonment  we 
had  been  sustaining,  day  after  day,  in  the  Sistine  ChapeL 
The  sable  robes  of  the  past  week  were  universally 
thrown  aside,  and  the  gayer — the  more  catholically  or¬ 
thodox — were  we. 

The  church  was  lined  with  the  Guarda  Nobili,  in  their 
splendid  uniforms  of  gold  and  scarlet,  and  nodding  plumes 
of  white  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  Swiss  guards,  with 
their  polished  cuirasses  and  steel  helmets.  The  great 
centre  aisle  was  kept  clear  by  a  double  wall  of  armed 
men,  for  the  grand  procession,  the  approach  of  which, 
after  much  expectation,  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  from  the  farther  end  of  the  church.  A  long 
band  of  priests  advanced,  loaded  with  still  augmenting 
magnificence,  as  they  ascended  to  the  higher  orders. 
Cloth  of  gold,  and  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
crimson  velvet,  and  mantles  of  spotted  ermine,  and  flow¬ 
ing  trains,  and  attendant  train-bearers,  and  mitres  and 
crucifixes  glittering  with  jewels,  and  priests  and  patri¬ 
archs,  and  bishops  and  cardinals,  dazzled  our  astonished 
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eyes,  and  filled  the  long  length  of  St.  Peter's.  Lastly, 
came  the  Pope,  in  his  crimson  chair  of  state,  ( sedia  ges- 
tatoria,)  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twenty  Palfrenieri, 
arrayed  in  robes  of  white,  and  wearing  the  tiara,  or  triple 
crown  of  the  conjoined  Trinity,  with  a  canopy  of  cloth 
of  silver  floating  over  his  head,  and  preceded  by  two 
men  carrying  enormous  fans,  composed  of  large  plumes 
of  ostrich  feathers,  mounted  on  long  gilded  wands.  He 
stopped  to  pay  his  adorations  to  the  miraculous  Madonna 
in  her  chapel,  about  half  way  up  ;  and  this  duty,  which 
he  never  omits,  being  performed,  he  was  slowly  borne 
past  the  High  Altar,  liberally  giving  his  benediction  with 
the  twirl  of  the  three  fingers  as  he  passed. 

They  set  him  down  upon  a  magnificent  stool,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  on  which  he  knelt,  and  his  crown  being 
taken  off,  and  the  cardinals  taking  off  their  little  red 
skull-caps,  and  all  kneeling  in  a  row,  he  was  supposed  to 
pray.  Having  remained  a  few  minutes  in  this  attitude, 
they  took  him  to  the  chair  prepared  for  him  on  the  right 
of  the  throne.  There  he  read,  or  seemed  to  read, 
something  out  of  a  book,  for  it  was  impossible  that  with¬ 
out  his  spectacles  he  could  really  make  it  out ;  and  then 
he  was  again  taken  to  the  altar,  on  which  his  tiara  was 
placed;  and,  bare-headed,  he  repeated — or,  as  by 
courtesy,  they  call  it,  sang — a  small  part  of  the  service, 
threw  up  clouds  of  incense,  and  was  removed  to  the 
crimson  canopied  throne ;  and  High  Mass  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  Cardinal  and  two  Bishops,  at  which  he  as¬ 
sisted,  that  is,  he  got  up  and  sat  down  in  particular 
parts. 

During  the  whole  service  I  could  not  help  observing, 
that  the  only  part  of  the  congregation  who  were  in  the 
least  attentive,  were  the  small  body  of  English,  whom 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  sense  of  decorum,  rendered 
so.  All  the  Italians  seemed  to  consider  it  quite  as  much 
of  a  pageant  as  ourselves  ;  but  neither  a  new  nor  an  in¬ 
teresting  one ;  and  they  were  walking  about,  and  talk¬ 
ing,  and  interchanging  pinches  of  snuff  with  each  other, 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  place  of  amusement, — till  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  which  announced  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  changed  the  scene.  Every  knee  was  now 
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bent  to  the  earth,  every  voice  was  hushed,  ihe  reversed 
arms  of  the  military  rung  with  an  instantaneous  clang  on 
the  marble  pavement  as  they  sunk  on  the  ground,  and  all 
was  still  as  death.  This  did  not  last  above  two  minutes. 
The  Host  was  swallowed,  and  so  began  and  ended  the 
only  thing  that  bore  even  the  smallest  outward  aspect  of 
religion. 

They  brought  the  Pope,  however,  again  to  the  foot¬ 
stool  to  pray.  Two  Cardinals  always  support  him,  some 
priestly  attendants  bear  up  his  train,  and  others  busy 
themselves  about  his  drapety,  while  two  or  three  others 
put  on  and  off  his  tiara  and  mitre  ;  and  so  conduct  him 
to  and  fro,  between  the  altar  and  throne,  where  he  sits 
at  the  top  of  this  magnificent  temple,  exactly  like  an  idol 
dressed  up  to  be  worshipped.  The  long  silver  robes, 
the  pale,  dead,  inanimate  countenance,  and  helpless  ap¬ 
pearance  ot  the  good  old  man,  tend  still  more  to  give 
him  the  air  of  a  thing  without  any  will  of  its  own,  but 
which  is  carried  about,  and  set  in  motion,  and  managed 
by  the  priests,  and  taught  by  them  to  make  certain 
movements. 

At  last  they  put  him  again  into  the  chair  of  state,  set 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  and,  preceded  by  the  great  os¬ 
trich  feather  fans,  he  was  borne  out  of  the  church. 

We  made  all  possible  expedition  up  to  the  Loggia, — a 
temporary  sort  of  gallery  erected  on  the  top  of  the  co¬ 
lonnade,  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  royal  families, 
— and  secured  places  in  the  Iront  row.  An  expecting 
crowd  had  long  covered  the  broad  expanded  steps  and 
platform  of  the  church,  and  spread  itself  over  the  piazza. 

The  military  now  poured  out  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  form¬ 
ed  an  immense  riny  before  its  spacious  front,  behind 
which  the  horse  guards  were  drawn  op,  and  an  immense 
number  of  carriages,  filled  with  splendidly  dressed  wo¬ 
men,  and  thousands  of  people  on  foot  were  assembled. 
But  the  multitude  almost  shrunk  into  insignificance  in 
the  vast  area  of  the  piazza  ;  and  neither  piety,  curiosity, 
nor  even  that  all  universal  gregarious  passion  that  makes 
people  crowd  to  a  crowd,  had  collected  together  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  fill  it. 

The  tops  of  the  colonnades  all  round  were,  however, 
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thronged  with  spectators ;  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to 
see  such  a  mixture  of  all  ranks  and  nations, — from  the 
coroneted  heads  of  kings,  to  the  poor  cripple  who  crawl¬ 
ed  along  the  pavement, — assembled  together  to  await 
the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  their  lellow-mortal,  now  tot¬ 
tering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Not  the  least  picturesque  figures  among  the  throng, 
were  the  Contadini,  who,  in  every  variety  of  curious  cos¬ 
tume,  had  flocked  in  from  their  distant  mountain  vil¬ 
lages,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father,  and 
whose  bright  and  eager  countenances,  shaded  by  their 
long  dark  hair,  were  turned  to  the  balcony  where  the 
Pope  was  to  appear.  At  length  the  two  white  ostrich 
feather  fans,  the  forerunners  of  his  approach,  were  seen; 
and  he  was  borne  forward  on  his  throne,  above  the 
shoulders  of  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  who  filled  the 
balcony.  After  an  audible  prayer  he  arose,  and  ele¬ 
vating  his  hands  to  heaven,  invoked  a  solemn  benedic¬ 
tion  upon  the  assembled  multitude,  and  the  people  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge.  Every  head  was  uncovered,  the 
soldiers,  and  many  of  the  spectators,  sunk  on  their  knees 
on  the  pavement  to  receive  the  blessing.  That  blessing 
was  given  with  impressive  solemnity,  but  with  little  of 
gesture  or  parade.  Immediately  the  thundering  of  can¬ 
non  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  peal  of  bells 
from  St.  Peter’s,  proclaimed  the  joylul  tidings  to  the 
skies.  The  Pope  was  borne  out,  and  the  people  rose 
from  their  knees.  But  at  least  one  half  of  them  had  ne¬ 
ver  knelt  at  all,  which  greatly  diminished  the  impressive 
effect  of  the  whole.  There  is  something  in  the  simulta¬ 
neous  expression  of  one  universal  feeling  among  a  multi¬ 
tude,  especially  if  that  feeling  partake  of  rejoicing,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  devotion,  or  any  generous  passion,  that  is  af¬ 
fecting  and  sublime  in  the  highest  degree  ;  but  if  it  be 
only  partially  diffused,  its  effect  is  utterly  lost.  I  forgot 
to  say,  that,  after  the  benediction,  several  papers  were 
thrown  down  by  one  of  the  Cardinals,  which  contained,  I 
understand,  the  indulgences  granted  to  the  different 
churches,  and  a  most  pious  scuffle  ensued  among  the 
people  to  catch  them. 

The  Pope’s  benediction  this  day,  the  Italians  say,  ex- 
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tends  all  over  the  world,  but  on  Thursday  it  only  goes  to 
the  gates  of  Rome. 

On  Thursday,  too,  previous  to  the  benediction,  one  of 
the  Cardinals  curses  all  Jews,  Turks,  and  heretics,  “  by 
bell,  book,  and  candle.”  The  little  bell  is  rung,  the 
curse  is  sung  from  the  book,  and  the  lighted  taper  thrown 
down  among  the  people.  The  Pope’s  benediction  imme¬ 
diately  follows  upon  all  true  believers. 


LETTER  LXXVII. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  ST.  PETER’S,  AND  FIRE-WORKS 
FROM  THE  CASTLE  SAN  ANGELO. 

Easter  Sunday,  1818,  12  at  night. 

We  have  just  witnessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spec¬ 
tacles  in  the  world — the  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s  and 
the  girandola,  or  fire-work9,  from  the  Castle  St.  Angelo. 
In  general,  they  are  now  only  given  at  the  anniversary  of 
the  Festival  of  St.  Peter,  which  falls  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  Rome  is  deserted  by  every  stranger,  and 
by  all  the  inhabitants  who  can  escape  ;  but  this  year,  the 
old  custom  of  exhibiting  them  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday,  has  been  revived,  in  compliment  to  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Bavaria,  who  has  been  here  several  months;  and 
it  is  only  one  of  the  many  pleasures  his  residence  at 
Rome  has  yielded  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  acquaintance. 

At  Ave-Maria  we  drove  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s. 
The  lighting  of  the  lanternoni ,  or  large  paper  lanterns, 
each  of  which  looks  like  a  globe  of  ethereal  fire,  had  been 
going  on  for  an  hour,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  there 
was  nearly  completed.  As  we  passed  the  Ponte  San 
Angelo,  the  appearance  of  this  immense  magnificent 
church,  glowing  in  its  own  brightness — the  millions  of 
lights  reflected  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Tiber,  and 
mingling  with  the  last  golden  glow  of  evening,  so  as  to 
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snake  the  whole  building  seem  covered  with  burnished 
gold,  had  a  most  striking  and  magical  effect. 

Our  progress  was  slow,  being  much  impeded  by  the 
long  line  of  carriages  before  us;  but  at  length  we  arrived 
at  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  took  our  station  on  the 
right  of  its  farther  extremity,  so  as  to  lose  the  deformity 
of  the  dark  dingy  Vatican  Palace.  The  gathering  shades 
of  night  rendered  the  illumination  every  moment  more 
brilliant.  The  whole  of  this  immense  church — its  co¬ 
lumns,  capitals,  cornices,  and  pediments — the  beautiful 
swell  of  the  lofty  dome,  towering  into  heaven,  the  ribs 
converging  into  one  point  at  top.  surmounted  by  the  lan¬ 
tern  of  the  church,  and  crowned  by  the  cross, — all  were 
designed  in  lines  of  fire  ;  and  the  vast  sweep  of  the  cir¬ 
cling  colonnades,  in  every  rib,  line,  mould,  cornice,  and 
column,  were  resplendent  with  the  same  beautiful  light. 

While  we  were  gazing  upon  it,  suddenly  a  bell  chimed. 
On  the  cross  of  fire  at  the  top,  waved  a  brilliant  light,  as 
ifwielded  by  some  celestial  hand,  and  instantly  ten  thou¬ 
sand  globes  and  stars  of  vivid  fire  seemed  to  roll  sponta¬ 
neously  along  the  building,  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  self- 
kindled,  it  blazed  in  a  moment  into  one  dazzling  flood  of 
glory.  Fancy  herself,  in  her  most  sportive  mood,  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  so  wonderful  a  spectacle  as  the 
instantaneous  illumination  of  this  magnificent  fabric.  The 
agents  by  whom  it  was  effected  were  unseen,  and  it  seemed 
the  work  of  enchantment. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  illuminations  had  appeared  to 
be  complete,  and  one  could  not  dream  that  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  lamps  were  still  to  be  illumined. 
Their  vivid  blaze  harmonized  beautifully  with  the  softer 
milder  light  of  the  lanternoni.  The  brilliant  glow  of  the 
whole  illumination  shed  a  rosy  light  upon  the  fountains, 
whose  silver  fall,  and  ever  playing  showers,  accorded 
well  with  the  magic^of  the  scene. 

Viewed  from  the  Trinita  de’  Monti,  its  effect  was  un¬ 
speakably  beautiful.  It  seemed  to  be  an  enchanted  palace 
hung  in  air,  and  called  up  by  the  wand  of  some  invisible 
spirit.  We  did  not,  however,  drive  to  the  Trinita  de’ 
Monti,  till  after  the  exhibition  of  the  girandoln,  or  great 
fire-works  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  com- 
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snenced  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  that  represented  the 
raging  eruption  of  a  volcano.  Red  sheets  of  fire  seemed 
to  blaze  upwards  into  the  glowing  heavens,  and  then  to 
pour  down  their  liquid  streams  upon  the  earth.  This 
was  followed  by  an  incessant  and  complicated  display  of 
every  varied  device  that  imagination  could  figure,  one 
changing  into  another,  and  the  beauty  of  the  first  effaced 
by  that  of  the  last.  Hundreds  of  immense  wheels  turned 
round  with  a  velocity  that  almost  seemed  as  if  demons 
were  whirling  them,  letting  fall  thousands  of  hissing  dra¬ 
gons  and  scorpions  and  fiery  snakes,  whose  long  convolu¬ 
tions  darting  forward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in 
every  direction,  at  length  vanished  into  air.  Fountains 
and  jets  of  fire  threw  up  their  blazing  cascades  into  the 
skies.  The  whole  vault  of  heaven  shone  with  the  vivid 
fires,  and  seemed  to  receive  into  itself  innumerable  stars 
and  suns,  which,  shooting  up  into  it  in  brightness  almost 
insufferable, — vanished — like  earth-born  hopes. 

The  reflection  in  the  depth  of  the  calm  clear  waters  of 
the  Tiber  was  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the  spectacle 
itself ;  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  tremendous  burst  of  fire, 
that,  while  it  lasted,  almost  seemed  to  threaten  conflagra¬ 
tion  to  the  world. 

But  this  great  agent  of  destruction  was  here  wholly  in¬ 
nocuous.  Man,  who  walks  the  earth,  ruling  not  only  the 
whole  order  of  beings,  but  the  very  elements  themselves, 
has  turned  that  seemingly  uncontrollable  power,  which 
might  annihilate  the  very  globe  itself,  into  a  play-thing  for 
his  amusement,  and  compelled  it  to  assume  every  whimsi¬ 
cal  and  fantastic  form  that  his  fancy  dictates.  It  alone,  of 
all  things  in  existence — reversing  the  order  of  nature, — 
rises  from  earth  towards  the  skies ;  yet  even  this  he  has 
bowed  to  his  will.  Wonderful  as  these  fire-works  were, 
— and  let  not  that  name  lead  you  to  imagine  they  bore  any 
resemblance  to  those  puny  exhibitions  of  squibs  and 
crackers  which  we  denominate  fire-u’orks  in  England,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  different — wonderful  as  they  were, 
the  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s  far  surpassed  them.  It  is 
a  spectacle  which,  unlike  other  mere  sights  that  are  seen 
and  forgotten,  leaves  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
mind. 
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The  expense  of  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  of 
the  girandola,  when  repeated  two  successive  evenings,  as 
they  invariably  are  at  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  is  1000 
crowns;  when  exhibited  only  one  night,  they  cost  700. 
Eighty  men  were  employed  in  the  instantaneous  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  lamps,  which  to  us  seemed  the  work  of  en¬ 
chantment.  They  were  so  posted  as  to  be  unseen. 

I  have  now  been  in  Rome  during  a  second  Holy  Week, 
and  have  enjoyed  the  immunity  I  dearly  earned  last  year 
from  all  its  shows  and  fatigues. 

The  three  Miserere  in  the  Sistine  Chapel — the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  cross  of  fire  in  St.Peter’s,  and  the  Pope’s  bene¬ 
diction  from  the  balcony  of  the  church,  are  all  that  I  have 
attended,  and  all  that  1  should  attend,  if  I  were  to  live 
fifty  years  in  Rome.  The  procession  into  St.  Peter’s, 
and  the  high  mass  either  on  Easter  Sunday,  or  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day — for  they  are  exactly  the  same — are,  however, 
very  well  worth  seeing  once,  but  once  will  suffice. 

Excepting  this,  none  of  the  ceremonies  at  Christmas  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  worth  seeing  at  all,  and  indeed 
there  are  very  few  to  see.  On  Christmas  Eve,  a  mass  is 
said  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  if  the  Pope  be  at  the  Vatican 
Palace, — or  at  the  Qpirinal  Chapel,  if  he  be  at  the  Q,ui- 
rinal  Palace, — which  lasts  till  midnight.  But  there  are 
no  ceremonies  whatever  to  see — no  music  whatever  to 
hear  ;  the  Pope  himself  never  attends  it,  and  the  Cardinals 
who  do  like  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  are  more  than 
half  asleep. 

Yet  most  strangers  go  to  it,  and  all  repent  of  so  doing. 
From  thence  they  generally  proceed  to  some  church 
where  there  is  music,  which  is  rarely  worth  hearing  ; 
and  at  four  in  the  morning  they  adjourn  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  where  the  grand  vigil  of  Christmas  Eve  is  held  ; 
and  after  sitting  out  a  most  wearisome  mass,  they  are  at 
last  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  the  new-born  Christ, 
carried  about  dressed  in  magnificent  swaddling-clothes, 
for  the  devotion  and  delight  of  the  people. 

1  once  went  through  this  ceremony  in  a  Portuguese 
cathedral,  and  never  repented  any  other  act  of  folly  so 
much  ;  indeed,  it  is  wholly  without  an  object,  for  the 
same  doll,  which  represents  the  infant  Saviour  of  the 
Vol.  II.  A  a 
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world,  may  be  seen  at  any  hour  you  please,  either  before 
or  after  its  birth,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  advantage 
of  looking  at  it  just  when  one  should  be  in  bed. 

This  vigil  of  Christmas  Eve  was  formerly  really  held 
on  the  eve  ;  it  began  before  midnight,  and  lasted  till  three 
or  four  in  the  morning ;  but  such  scenes  of  indecorous 
gayety  and  intrigue  went  on  on  this  occasion  in  the  church 
itself,  that  the  hours  were  altered. 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 

CONVENTS — TAKING  THE  VEIL. 

The  re-institution  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  of  Monastic  orders  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a 
retrograde  step  in  the  progress  of  society. 

The  French  suppressed  all  convents  of  men,  without 
exception.  They  seized  upon  their  revenues,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  their  ancient  habitations,  invested  as  many  of 
their  tonsured  heads  with  the  military  cap  and  feather  as 
could  be  made  to  submit  to  them,  and  shipped  off  those 
who  refused  to  renounce  their  vows,  to  imprisonment  in 
Corsica  or  Sardinia.  That  the  poor  and  the  old,  who  had 
passed  their  lives  within  the  peaceful  cloister,  and  given 
to  their  convent  the  little  stipend  that  was  to  secure  sup¬ 
port  to  their  latter  years,  must  have  suffered  severely 
when  thus  deprived  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
these  excepted,  I  own  that  for  the  whole  race  of  monks 
and  friars,  “  Black,  White,  and  Gray,  with  all  their  trum¬ 
pery,”  I  feel  little  compassion.  In  the  same  summary 
manner,  all  the  nunneries  in  Rome,  excepting  two,  were 
suppressed  ;  but,  however  wise  might  have  been  their 
gradual  abolition,  the  propriety  of  turning  out  at  once  so 
many  secluded,  and,  in  many  cases,  destitute  and  harmless 
females,  may  be  doubted.  Of  the  consequences  of  this 
step,  judging  of  them,  as  I  must  do,  from  hearsay  only,  I 
will  not  venture  to  speak.  But  since  they  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  all  those  evil  consequences  once  incurred,  I 
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cannot  but  lament  that  they  should  have  been  again  re¬ 
stored,  at  least  in  such  numbers ;  and,  above  all,  that  con¬ 
vents  of  men,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  nests  of  vice,  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  ignorance,  and  abomination,  and  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  filled  with  young  sturdy  beggars,  should 
have  been  re-established  at  all.  The  exact  number  of 
convents,  and  still  more  of  their  inmates,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  ;  but  all  allow  that  the  friars  considerably  out¬ 
number  the  nuns.  With  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  Abati, 
I  counted  upwards  of  fifty  convents  for  men,  and  five-and- 
thirty  for  women,  in  Rome  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
probably  we  left  many  unreckoned. 

I  have  visited  many  of  the  nunneries,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  convents  in  Rome  ;  for  uno  Convento  always  means 
here  a  monastic  crtnmunity  of  men,  and  a  JVLonasterio ,  of 
women ;  but  as  the  interior  of  one  much  resembles  another, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  about  any  of 
them,  1  shall  only  give  yon  a  short  account  of  my  visit  to 
that  of  S.  Sylvestro  in  Capile ,  originally  founded  for  the 
noble  sisters  of  the  bouse  of  Colonna,  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  God.*  None  but  the  daughters  of  noble 
families  are  admitted  here  ;  and  yet  in  this  living  grave, 
where  rank,  riches,  youth,  beauty,  and  genius,  are  all 
buried  in  equal  nothingness,  and  where  all  but  the  mere 
animal  powers  are  extinguished — what  can  it  signify  with 
what  titles  they  were  once  adorned  ? 

The  Convent  of  St.  Sylvestro  stands  in  the  Campo 
Marzo,  in  one  of  the  best  situations  of  modern  Rome. 
It  is  an  immense  building,  three  stories  high,  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  enclosing  a  small  garden  in  the  centre, 
which,  from  being  so  enclosed,  is  neither  blessed  with 
much  light  nor  air.  Here,  however,  alone  the  nuns  can 
enjoy  “  these  common  gifts  of  Heaven;”  for,  unlike  the 
monks  and  friars,  who  may  roam  about  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  they  may  never  cross  the  threshold  of  their  prison- 
house.  Yet  these  nuns  are  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the 
mildest  of  all.  They  are  allowed  to  see  all  their  near 
relations  at  the  grate,  and  even  occasionally  to  receive  the 


*  In  the  year  1318.  Vide  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xii.  chap. 
70.  p.  314. 
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females  iti  the  parlour  of  the  convent.  They  are  not 
>  obliged  to  rise  to  nocturnal  prayer,  nor  to  practise  fasts 
and  penances  of  peculiar  austerity.  The  privilege 
of  speech  is  not  denied  them  ;  nor  is  the  use  of  linen 
forbidden,  in  order  that  the  dirt  of  the  body  may  serve 
for  the  purification  of  the  soul. 

About  forty  nuns,  with  about  half  the  number  of  lay 
sisters,  or  servants,  occupy  this  spacious  monastery,  which 
would  contain  more  than  a  hundred;  indeed,  during  the 
whole  time  the  French  were  in  Rome,  it  received  a  com¬ 
munity  of  expelled  nuns  of  the  Capuchin  order,  who  vo¬ 
luntarily  continued  to  practise  all  its  austerities,  though 
living  with  the  Franciscans  of  San  Sylvestro.  None  of 
either  sisterhood  left  their  order,  though  all,  at  that  time, 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  Superior,  a  fine-looking  woman,  conducted  us 
through  the  convent,  and  seemed  much  gratified  and 
amused  with  our  visit.  She  is  now  near  fifty,  and  had 
herself  taken  the  vows  at  the  age  of  twenty,  not  only  vo¬ 
luntarily,  but  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents, 
and  assured  us  she  had  never  repented  it.  When  asked 
why  she  had  chosen  at  that  age  to  leave  her  family,  and 
renounce  the  world  ?  she  replied,  “  Because  God  called 
me  !” — ( Perche  Dio  mi  chiamo.) 

The  couvent  contains  nothing  remarkable.  There  is 
a  large,  wild-looking,  cold,  cheerless  hall,  or  refectory, 
in  which  they  all  assemble  to  dinner  and  supper,  but  no 
sitting  room.  Their  own  apartments,  in  which  they 
usually  sit  as  well  as  sleep,  are  tolerably  large,  and  de¬ 
cently  clean,  but  have  no  fire-place.  This,  however,  is 
common. in  all  true  Italian  houses,  and  a  brazier  full  of 
ignited  charcoal  is  the  usual  and  unwholesome  substitute 
for  the  cheerful  salutary  blaze  of  a  fire. 

Six  or  seven  of  the  nuns  were  sitting  at  work  together, 
in  one  of  their  bed-rooms  ;  for  they  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do,  except  to  pray  and  make  their  clothes. 
They  do,  indeed,  take  in  children  to  educate,  though 
how  they  educate  them  is  more  than  I  can  conceive  ;  for 
though  I  was  in  every  part  of  the  convent,  1  could  nei¬ 
ther  see  nor  hear  of  any  book,  except  their  prayer-books. 
When  I  asked  them  if  they  had  not  a  Bible,  they  were 
shocked  at  such  a  profane  idea. 
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Luckily,  as  we  thought,  for  the  poor  children,  they  had 
then  only  three  pupils  ;  but,  in  general,  they  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  number.  They  showed  us  a  little  theatre  in 
the  convent,  where  their  scholars,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  nuns,  occasionally  act  sacred  dramas  during  the  Car¬ 
nival,  to  a  select  audience  of  their  female  relatives.'* 

The  nuns’  apartments  in  every  story  open  upon  a  gal¬ 
lery  which  runs  round  the  quadrangle  that  forms  their 
convent,  and  from  the  top  of  all  they  have  a  balcony, 
from  which,  O  height  of  happiness!  they  can  catch  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  Corso  !  They  eagerly  showed  it  to 
us,  and  this  peep  of  the  world  they  had  left,  seemed 
their  highest  enjoyment. 

Their  eager  curiosity  about  us — our  persons,  names, 
situations,  ages,  reasons  for  coming  to  Italy,  and  to  their 
convent — but,  above  all,  about  every  article  of  our  dress, 
its  make,  texture,  fashion,  and  value,  was  quite  insatiable  ; 
and  the  questions  they  asked  perfectly  unanswerable. 

They  have  a  large  apothecary's  shop  in  the  convent, 
where  medicines  are  compounded  by  two  of  the  nuns, 
which  must,  I  should  think,  be  the  death  of  many  of 
them.  The  doctor,  however,  is  the  only  man  ever  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  convent,  except  the  Confessor  and  the 
Pope, — who  once  paid  them  a  visit — an  event  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

I  ought,  too,  to  have  excepted  the  Cardinal  Vicario, 
who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  convents,  (1  mean  nunne¬ 
ries,)  and  must  have  enough  upon  his  hands  I  should 
think. 

We  saw  two  Converti,  girls  destined  to  be  nuns,  but 
who  had  not  yet  taken  the  noviciate  veil.  They  were, 
however,  called  Sposine,  the  affianced  spouses  of  Christ. 
Both  were  young,  and  one  was  very  pretty  and  lively. 
She  was  a  Lucchesa  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  lived  here 
two  years,-— and  yet  was  resolved  to  be  a  nun,  a  thing 
which  is  to  me  quite  incomprehensible.  Two  days,  I 


*  These  sacred  dramas  would,  however,  be  considered  of  rather  a  pro¬ 
fane  nature  in  our  country.  Our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen,  the  whole  host  of  heaven— and  even  the  Deity  himself— are  among 
the  usual  dramatis  persons. 
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should  think,  would  cure  any  body.  She  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  her  portion,  which,  in  this  convent,  is  unusually 
high,  being  1500  crowns, besides  a  small  annual  stipend; 
the  exact  amount  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 

A  novice,  after  taking  the  white  veil,  may  leave  the 
convent;  and  instances  of  it  have  occurred,  but  they  are 
rare.  Extreme  ill  health,  an  incurable  disease,  or  the 
death  of  brothers  and  sisters,  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  victim  to  be  recalled  to  support  the  name  or  for¬ 
tune  of  the  family,  are  almost  without  exception,  the  rea¬ 
son  of  such  events,  when  they  do  occur.  Repentance, 
— disinclination,  however  often  they  may  happen,  are 
concealed  or  avowed  in  vam.  A  woman  who  should 
persist  in  returning  to  the  world,  would  be  welcomed, 
not  only  with  its  dread  laugh,  but  its  severest  reprehen¬ 
sion.  Her  family  would  consider  themselves  dishonoured, 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  refuse  to  receive  her.  Her 
friends  and  acquaintance  would  scarcely  associate  with 
her.  No  man  would  ever  look  upon  her  for  his  wife. 
She  would  be  an  object  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point 
at.  Under  such  circumstances  she  must  take  the  vows, 
or  die. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since  I  saw  a  young  lady  of  no¬ 
ble  family, — the  Contessa  M - ,  within  these  very 

walls,  take  those  vows,  which  must  therefore  be  consi¬ 
dered  irrevocable.  She  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
it  was  said  that  she  entered  the  cloister  by  her  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  by  her  parents.  Still,  it  was  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  melancholy  sight,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  olten,  in  the  long  tedium  of  the  living  death  to  which 
she  had  doomed  herself,  she  might  look  back  to  this  mo¬ 
ment  with  vain  repentance, — not  the  less  bitter  because 
she  could  only  blame  herself;  nor  when  I  saw  the 
crowds  that  filled  the  church — the  pathway  and  altar 
strewed  with  flowers- — the  public  applause — the  gaze  of 
strangers — the  chorus  of  nuns — the  blessings  of  Cardi¬ 
nals — the  flattery  of  priests,  and  the  tears  of  friends — 
could  I  help  asking  myself,  if  the  secret  vanity  of  being 
the  heroine  of  such  a  scene,  might  not  have  had  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  her  determination? 

By  particular  favour,  we  had  been  furnished  with  bil- 
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lets  for  the  best  seats,  and  after  waiting  about  half  an 
hour,  two  footmen,  in  rich  liveries,  made  way  for  the 
young  countess,  who  entered  the  crowded  church  in  full 
dress,  her  dark  hair  blazing  with  diamonds.  Supported 
by  her  mother,  she  advanced  to  the  altar.  The  cere¬ 
mony  you  must  often  have  heard  described,  and  I  need 
not  fatigue  you  with  a  minute  repetition  of  its  details. 
The  officiating  priest  was  the  Cardinal  Vicario,  a  fine- 
looking  old  man;  the  discourse  from  the  pulpit  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  Dominican  monk,  who  addressed  her  as 
the  affianced  spouse  of  Christ, — a  saint  on  earth  ;  one 
who  had  renounced  the  vanities  of  the  world,  for  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  There  was  much  of  eulo- 
gium,  and  little  of  admonition — much  rhapsody,  and  lit¬ 
tle  sober  reason  or  religion  in  it — very  much  that  was 
calculated  to  inflame  the  inexperienced  imagination,  but 
little  that  could  direct  the  erring  judgment. 

The  sermon  ended — the  lovely  victim  herself,  kneel¬ 
ing  before  the  altar  at  the  feet  of  the  Cardinal,  solemnly 
abjured  that  world  whose  pleasures  and  affections  she 
seemed  so  well  calculated  to  enjoy,  and  pronounced 
those  irrevocable  vows  which  severed  her  from  them 
fer  ever. 

As  her  voice,  in  soft  recitative,  chanted  these  fatal 
words,  1  believe  there  was  scarcely  an  eye,  in  the  whole 
of  that  vast  church,  unmoistened  by  tears. 

The  diamonds  that  sparkled  in  her  dark  hair  were 
taken  off;  and  her  long  and  beautiful  tresses  fell  luxu¬ 
riantly  down  her  shoulders.  One  lock  of  it  was  cut  oft 
by  the  Cardinal. 

The  grate  that  was  to  entomb  her  was  opened.  The 
Abbess  and  her  black  train  of  nuns  appeared.  Their 
choral  voices  chanted  a  strain  of  welcome.  It  said,  or 
seemed  to  say, 

“  Sister  Spirit,  come  away  !” 

She  renounced  her  name  and  title — adopted  a  new  ap¬ 
pellation  —  received  the  solemn  benediction  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  the  last  embraces  of  her  weeping  friends — 
and  passed  that  bourne  through  which  she  was  never  to 
return. 
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A  pannel  behind  the  high  altar  now  opened,  and  she 
appeared  at  the  grate  again.  Here  she  was  despoiled 
of  her  splendid  ornaments,  her  beautiful  hair  was  merci¬ 
lessly  severed  from  her  head  by  the  fatal  shears  of  the 
sisters,  and  holding  up  a  temporary  curtain,  they  hasten¬ 
ed,  behind  it,  to  take  off  her  own  rich  dress,  and  invest 
her  with  the  sober  robes  of  the  nun — the  white  coif  and 
the  noviciate  veil.  This  veil,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain,  is  a  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  top  or  back 
part  of  the  head,  and  falling  down  behind,  or  on  each  side, 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  a  veiled  statue.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  conceal  the  face,  nor  can  it  answer  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  so  that  all  that  you  read  in  romances,  about 
blushing  nuns  or  novices  pulling  down  their  veils,  to 
save  them  from  the  gaze  of  some  admiring  youth,  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Indeed,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
incommoded  with  it,  as  they  can  never  more  be  seen  by 
man.  Their  ordinary  devotions  are  practised  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  chapel  within  the  convent,  and  when  they  attend 
mass,  they  sit  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  church,  completely 
screened  from  view  by  a  gilded  grating,  so  close,  that  it 
is  impervious  to  the  external  gaze,  though  the  nuns  can 
see  through  it. 

The  dress  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  other  I  have  ever  seen,  is  plain  and  coarse,  and 
far  from  beautilul.  The  gown  is  a  black  stuff,  but  with 
a  waist  so  long,  and  a  petticoat  so  full,  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  disguise  to  the  figure.  The  graces  of  the  Venus 
di  Medicis  herself,  if  she  were  attired  in  such  habili¬ 
ments,  would  be  lost.  But  the  quantity  of  white  linen 
that  surrounded  the  head  and  face,  was  rather  becoming 
to  the  bright  eyes  and  lovely  countenance  of  the  young 
novice,  and  when  the  curtain  was  removed,  we  all  agreed 
that  she  looked  prettier  than  before. 

Throughout  the  whole  ceremony  she  showed  great 
calmness  and  firmness,  and  it  was  not  till  all  was  over, 
that  her  eyes  were  moistened  with  the  tears  of  natural 
emotion.  She  afterwards  appeared  at  the  little  postern 
gate  of  the  convent,  to  receive  the  sympathy,  and  praise, 
and  congratulations  of  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance ; 
nay,  even  of  strangers,  all  of  whom  are  expected  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  new  spouse  of  heaven. 
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The  history  of  one  of  the  former  nuns  of  this  convent, 
as  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  sisters,  is  quite  a  romance, 
and  in  its  most  common-place  style.  Her  name  was  Sasso 
Ferrato;  she  was  left  an  orphan  and  an  heiress  in  infan¬ 
cy,  and  placed  by  her  uncle,  her  sole  guardian,  here,  with 
the  intention  of  inducing  her  to  take  the  veil,  that  her  for¬ 
tune  might  descend  to  him  and  to  his  family.  It  happened, 
however,  that,  at  one  of  the  grand  processions  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  nuns  were  assembled  to  behold,  the 
young  Sasso  Ferrato  saw,  and  was  seen  by  the  captain  of 
the  guards,  stationed  at  the  convent,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Giustiniani  family,  and  a  brother  of  one  of  her  youthful 
companions  in  the  convent.  His  visits  to  his  sister 
became  very  frequent,  and  Sasso  Ferrato  generally  con¬ 
trived  to  accompany  her  friend  on  those  occasions.  They 
became  desperately  in  love  ;  but  the  cruel  uncle  refused 
his  consent,  and  by  arts  which  intimidated  the  young  and 
inexperienced  mind  of  Sasso  Ferrato,  by  powerful  inter¬ 
est,  which  rendered  the  complaints  of  her  lover  vain,  and 
by  his  authority,  as  the  representative  of  her  parents,  he 
succeeded  in  obliging  her  to  take  the  veil.  She  only  lived 
two  years  afterwards. 

Her  lover  became  a  maniac,  and  after  being  confined 
for  some  time,  continued,  during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  to  roam  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  his  hair 
and  beard  growing  wild,  his  dress  neglected,  and  his  man¬ 
ners  gloomy  and  ferocious,  though  harmless  in  his  actions. 

A  still  more  horrible  catastrophe  ensued  at  a  convent 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  An  unfortunate  girl,  whose  father 
was  resolved  to  compel  her  to  take  the  veil,  contrary  to 
her  inclination,  persisted  for  a  long  time  in  her  refusal, 
but  was  treated  with  such  dreadful  brutality  at  home,  that 
at  length  she  consented ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  pro¬ 
nounced  her  vows,  than  she  requested  a  private  interview 
with  her  father  at  the  grate  of  the  convent  ;  and  when 
left  alone  with  him,  killed  herself  before  his  eyes,  cursing 
him  with  her  latest  breath. 

This  story,  horrible  and  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  is 
quite  true.  1  know  the  family,  but  refrain,  from  obvious 
reasons,  from  mentioning  their  name,  ft  is  not,  however, 
true,  that  girls  are  often  forced  to  take  the  veil ;  but  to  say 
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they  never  are,  is  equally  false.  I  am  informed  that 
young  nuns  often  fall  in  love  with  young  friars,  but  that 
the  attachment  is  perfectly  Platonic.  Indeed,  so  strict 
are  now  the  rules  of  female  monastic  life,  that  I  believe  it 
must  necessarily  be  so.  But  Love,  it  is  well  known,  will 
break  through  bolts  and  bars,  and  grates  and  convent 
walls  ;  and  Love  once  inspired  a  nun  with  the  project  of 
getting  out  ol  her  convent  through  a  common  sewer, 
which,  however  unsavoury  a  path,  sbe  frequently  prac¬ 
tised  after  night  had  covered  the  world  with  her  sable 
curtain,  and  wrapped  the  peaceful  sisterhood  id  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.  Her  nun’s  dress  was  deposited  in  her 
chamber,  and  the  exterior  dirty  garment,  with  which  she 
passed  through  the  sewer,  was  exchanged  for  one  her  lover 
wrapped  her  in  at  its  mouth.  She  used  to  walk  with  him 
sometimes  for  hours,  but  always  returned  to  her  convent 
before  the  dawn.  One  evening,  however,  on  returning 
from  her  romantic  ramble  by  moon-light,  what  was  her 
horror  to  find  the  sewer — the  well-known  passage — com¬ 
pletely  choked  up  with  water,  and  all  entrance  impracti¬ 
cable  !  Discovery  would  bring  certain  destruction  on  her¬ 
self  and  her  lover.'  Their  lives  would  be  the  forfeit,  or 
a  solitary  dungeon  their  mildest  doom.  Concealment  was 
impracticable;  for  who  would  harbour  them? — flight  im¬ 
possible  ;  for  without  passports,  the  gates  of  the  city 
would  be  closed  against  them  ;  and  could  they  scale  the 
walls,  no  other  refuge  would  he  open  to  them.  In  this 
situation,  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  nun 
saved  them  both.  She  went,  dressed  in  her  lover’s 
clothes,  to  the  house  of  the  Cardinal  Vicario,  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  her  father’s  ;  disturbed  the  family  ;  had  the 
Cardinal  roused  out  of  bed  on  the  plea  of  the  most  urgent 
and  important  business ;  obtained  a  private  audience, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  confessed  all.  So  earnestly 
did  she  implore  him  to  save  her  and  her  family  from  the 
public  disgrace  of  an  exposure,  that,  melted  by  her  tears, 
he  followed  the  plan  she  suggested  ;  ordered  his  carriage, 
took  her,  and  one  confidential  chaplain  on  whose  fidelity 
he  could  rely,  drove  to  the  convent,  rang  up  the  portress, 
and  pretending  he  had  received  information  of  a  man  hav¬ 
ing  entered  and  being  concealed  in  it,  demanded  instant 
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admittance  to  search  it,  which,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
could  not  be  refused  at  any  hour.  He  ordered  the  terri¬ 
fied  sisters  to  remain  in  their  rooms,  and  having  dropped 
the  disguised  nun  in  hers,  proceeded  in  his  mock  exam¬ 
ination  till  she  had  disrobed  herself,  and  his  attendant  had 
conveyed  away  the  bundle  of  her  clothes  :  then  profess¬ 
ing  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  information  he  had 
received  was  false,  he  left  the  convent, — taking  care, 
however,  next  day,  to  have  the  sewer  so  closed,  that  it 
could  never  serve  for  any  thing  but  a  passage  for  dirty 
water  again. 

The  most  severe  of  the  female  monastic  orders  is  that 
of  Santa  Theresa,  in  which  its  unfortunate  votaries  are 
doomed  to  unceasing  midnight  vigils  and  daily  fasts ;  to 
penance,  austerity,  and  mortification,  in  every  possible 
form;  while  all  intercourse  with  their  friends,  all  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  sweet  affections  of  nature,  are  as  sedulously 
interdicted  as  if  these  were  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  their  lives,  that  death  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  before  their  eyes, — continually  present  to  their 
thoughts, — like  a  man  that  should  stand  rooted  before  a 
clock,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hour  to  which  it  was 
tending,  and  lose,  in  its  contemplation,  the  intervening 
moments.  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  all  the  du¬ 
ties,  pleasures,  and  hopes  of  life,  they  are  as  completely 
dead  as  if  the  grave  had  already  closed  over  them.  And 
what  is  it  but  a  living  death, — a  more  lingering  mode  of 
being  buried  alive  ?  That  punishment  which  the  fanaticism 
of  Pagans  inflicted  on  guilty  vestal  virgins,  the  fanaticism 
of  Catholics  inflicts  upon  the  innocent — and  they  call  this 
religion  and  virtue  !  Was  man,  then,  born  to  seek  to  suf¬ 
fer,  or  was  life  given  him  only  to  contemplate  its  close? 
Was  he,  whom  the  very  voice  of  Nature  calls  to  partake 
of  the  common  blessings  Heaven  has  diffused  upon  the 
earth,  condemned  by  the  voice  of  Heaven  itself,  to  exclude 
himself  from  the  social  duties,  the  natural  enjoyments,  and 
the  sweet  and  innocent  pleasures  of  our  nature  ?  Is  he 
acting  his  allotted  part,  when,  like  a  fiend  on  earth,  he  in¬ 
creases  the  quantity  of  human  misery,  and  cuts  off  the 
sources  of  natural  happiness  ?  But  1  must  restrain  my 
indignation,  as  vain  as  it  is  just ;  for  when  did  it  avail  to 
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exclaim  against  any  of  the  follies,  the  infatuation,  or  the 
crimes  of  man  ? 

There  is  in  Rome  a  convent,  called,  and  justly  called, 
the  Sepolto  Vivo*  in  which  are  buried  contumacious  or 
fanatic  nuns,  from  all  convents — females  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition  for  too  little,  or  too  much  religion — and  wives 
and  daughters,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  have  the  means 
to  prove  they  deserve,  or  the  interest  to  procure  the 
order  for  such  a  dreadful  punishment.  Instances  have 
occurred,  where  mere  resistance  to  the  will  of  a  parent, 
or  causeless  jealousy  conceived  by  a  husband,  have  been 
followed  by  this  horrible  vengeance.  What  may  pass 
within  its  walls  can  never  be  known  ;  none  but  its  victims 
may  enter,  and  none  of  them  may  quit  it.  They  see  no 
human  being,  excepting  once  a-year,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  abbess,  they  may  have  an  interview  with  their  fa¬ 
ther  or  mother;  but  they  must  not  tell  the  secrets  of  their 
prison-house.  They  hear  no  tidings  of  the  world  that 
surrounds  them,  nor  even  know  when  the  friends  dearest 
to  them  are  removed  by  death. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  poor  nun, 
who,  in  the  exaltation  of  a  heated  imagination,  lately  fan¬ 
cied  herself  inspired  by  Heaven,  and  destined  to  convert 
sinners  to  repentance.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
has  decided  that  her  claims  to  inspiration  are  unfounded, 
and  though  it  appears  that  she  was  a  fanatic,  not  an  im¬ 
postor,  they  have  thrown  her  into  this  horrible  tomb,  whi¬ 
ther — if  it  be  the  fit  punishment  for  all  holy  cheats — I 
think  its  members  might  all  go  themselves. 

By  far  the  least  exceptionable  species  of  nunnery  here, 
is  that  of  the  Tor’  de  Specchi ’,  where  a  company  of  re¬ 
spectable  women,  chiefly  widows,  of  small  fortune,  live 
together,  and  lead  a  rational,  regular,  and  religious  life, 
without  binding  themselves  by  any  vows,  but  obey  certain 
rules,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Superior,  who  is 
elected  by  themselves,  and  only  holds  her  office  for  a 
limited  period.  They  wear  a  uniform  dress  ;  have  the 


*  It  is  near  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  there  were  about 
forty  unfortunate  females  immured  in  it  when  I  was  in  Rome. 
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power  to  go  out,  with  certain  restrictions  ;  and  are  much 
more  free  and  independent,  in  all  respects,  than  any  other 
similar  community.  They  may  leave  it  if  they  choose. 
Such  an  institution  as  this  in  our  country  would  be  a  most 
respectable  and  comfortable  asylum  for  unprotected  un¬ 
married  women,  and  widows  of  small  fortune.  These  la¬ 
dies  also  educate  children.  There  are  likewise  several 
meritorious  communities  of  females,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Maestre  Pie,  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  the  month  of  May,  there 
are  few  convents  in  which  the  nuns  do  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  going  out  in  a  body  in  coaches  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  dine  and  spend  the  day  at  the  house,  and 
with  the  female  friends  of  the  Superior,  or  some  of  the 
sisters.  Some  convents  have  both  a  whole  and  a  half 
holyday ;  others  only  the  latter.  I  often  met  them  last 
spring  in  their  annual  festivals  ;  and  it  was  delightful  to 
see  their  countenances  of  almost  anxious  joy,  and  the  wild 
astonished  eagerness  with  which  they  gazed  on  the  houses, 
the  passengers,  the  carriages,  the  fields,  the  trees,  the 
fair  face  of  Nature,  and  the  interdicted  figure  of  man. 

It  is  very  common  among  the  higher  orders  of  both 
sexes  in  Rome,  to  retire  into  a  convent  for  a  few  days  or 
a  week,  (generally  Passion  week,)  of  every  year,  to 
practise  prayer  and  penance,  during  which  period  they 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  community,  and  not 
unfrequently  increase  the  austerity  of  their  fasts  and 
vigils;  not  to  mention  hearing  four  sermons  a-day. 

For  this  purpose  of  secular  penitence,  there  is  one 
convent  appointed  for  men,  and  another  for  women,  which 
are  among  the  most  rigorous  in  their  discipline.  That 
destined  for  the  poor  females,  is  in  reality,  a  dreary 
abode ;  but  the  Convent  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  which 
is  the  place  of  penitence  for  the  male  sex,  appeared  to 
me  rather  a  desirable  retreat.  Its  long  corridors,  and 
spacious  apartments,  are  clean,  light,  and  cheerful,  and  it 
contains  an  extensive  library. 

There  is  nothing  worth  notice  in  the  church  of  this 
convent,  excepting  that  you  are  shown  the  very  spot  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, — not  the  apos- 
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ties — only  two  Saints  of  that  name.  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
wrote  a  pious  drama,  or  mystery,  commemorating  their 
fate,  which  was  acted  at  Florence  with  all  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  reign.  These  saints,  who  were  brothers, 
were  treated  with  distinguished  favour  by  Santa  Con- 
stantia  for  being  Christians,  and  beheaded  by  Julian  the 
Apostate  for  the  same  reason.  Their  death  was  avenged 
by  a  certain  St.  Mercury,  who  got  out  of  his  grave  on 
purpose  to  kill  that  emperor  in  a  battle.  These  murders 
are  the  only  incidents  of  the  piece  ;  which  ends,  like 
Tom  Thumb,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  whole  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae. 

The  monks  had  never  heard  of  this  drama,  but  seemed 
pleased  when  I  mentioned  it,  though  they  did  by  no 
means  agree  to  my  proposal  of  having  it  enacted  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  patron  saints,  on  the  spot  of  their  martyrdom. 

The  gardens  of  this  convent,  which  hang  on  the  summit 
of  the  Coelian  Hill,  amidst  a  dark  grove  of  cypress,  com¬ 
mand  one  of  the  most  striking  prospects  which  even  Rome 
can  boast, — of  the  mighty  Colosseum  in  the  plain  below, 
— the  Triumphal  Arches, — and  the  mouldering  palace  of 
the  Caesars,  which  crown  the  dark  summit  of  the  Palatine. 

An  aged  palm  tree,  which  is  supposed  to  have  flourish¬ 
ed  here  from  time  immemorial,  and  may  almost  be  reck¬ 
oned  a  natural  antiquity,  still  throws  its  tropical  shade  in 
the  court  of  the  convent.  I  once  descended  from  these 
gardens  into  the  vineyard  beneath  them,  to  examine  the 
ancient  walls  of  unknown  Roman  ruins,  which  here  sur¬ 
round  and  supporttheprecipitous banks  ofthe  Ccelian  Hill. 
Their  date,  and  author,  and  purpose,  are  alike  unknown. 

The  deep  cavities  and  recesses  into  which  they  are 
formed,  are  not  easily  referrible  to  any  known  species  of 
building. 

Facing  the  Colosseum,  there  is  an  isolated  fragment  of 
ruin,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of  the 
Rostrum  of  Cicero,  and  from  which,  it  is  said,  he  ha¬ 
rangued  the  Roman  people.  1  scrambled  up  its  broken 
walls,  and  stood  on  the  green  platform  at  its  summit,  merely 
because  the  name  of  Cicero  had  attached’to  it  a  charm;  for 
most  certainly  his  voice  never  poured  forth  its  persuasive 
eloquence  here. 
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The  Superior  of  this  convent,  with  four  hundred  other 
priests  and  friars,  was  sent  to  Corsica,  and  was  imprison¬ 
ed,  (as  he  said)  during  two  years  and  a  half,  in  a  dungeon, 
upon  bread  and  water,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  Buonaparte. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was  liberated  with 
his  companions  from  prison,  but  kept  under  strict  sur¬ 
veillance  ;  and  only  regained  his  liberty  when  the  Pope 
returned,  and  the  French  were  expelled. 

The  conduct  of  these  ecclesiastics  will  be  censured  or 
applauded,  according  to  the  views  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  judged.  This,  however,  I  will  observe,  that  their 
fidelity  to  their  banished  and  degraded  master,  through 
exile,  poverty,  and  imprisonment,  when  no  hope  of  the 
re-establishment  of  his  power  could  actuate  them,  has 
something  in  it  of  sincerity  and  disinterestedness,  that 
would  seem  to  place  the  reality  of  these  qualities  above 
suspicion, — even  although  their  possessors  are  friars. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

MIRACLES. 

3 1st  April ,  1817. 

The  age  of  miracles  I  thought  had  passed,  but  I  have 
discovered  my  mistake.  Within  this  little  month  three 
great  miracles  have  happened  in  Rome.  The  last  took 
place  y  esterday,  when  all  Rome  crowded  to  the  Capitol 
to  see  an  image  of  the  Virgin  opening  her  eyes.  Un¬ 
luckily,  we  were  in  the  country,  and  did  not  return  in 
time  to  witness  it ;  for  as  this  miracle  was  thought  a  very 
improper  one  by  the  higher  powers,  who  would  rather 
she  had  winked  at  certain  practices  which  it  is  thought 
she  had  not  only  opened  her  own  eyes  upon,  but  those  of 
other  people — she  was  carried  away,  and  certain  priests, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  her  confidence  on  this 
occasion,  have  been  shut  up  in  prison.  Two  officers  of 
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the  Guarda  Nobile  are  also  in  custody  at  the  State  prison 
at  the  Castle  San  Angelo,  tor  expressions  which  implied 
no  extraordinary  admiration  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
It  is  so  nearly  impossible  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  anything 
in  Rome,  that  both  these  disgraced  military  and  clergy 
may  have  given  much  more  reason  for  their  enthralment 
than  we  hear  of ;  butthisvery  concealment  of  their  offences, 
makes  one  rejoice  in  living  under  a  government,  in 
which  the  truth  must  be  made  known,  and  in  which  no 
man  can  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  pleasure  either  of 
priests  or  princes,  without  being  tried  and  condemned  by 
his  fellow-citizens.  In  this  respect,  things  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  here  now,  than  in  the  time  of  the  F rench, 
who  shut  people  up  with  quite  as  little  ceremony,  and 
still  less  lenity. 

The  last  miracle  was  of  a  much  more  orthodox  descrip¬ 
tion. — The  miraculous  Madonna,  in  this  case,  opened  her 
mouth  instead  of  her  eyes,  and  spoke  to  an  old  washer¬ 
woman,  to  whom  she  imparted  her  discontent  at  being  so 
much  neglected,  and  her  chapel  left  in  such  a  dirty  and 
ruinous  condition ;  while  so  many  other  Madonnas,  no 
better  than  she,  had  theirs  made  as  fine  as  hands  could 
make  them.  The  Madonna  spoke  no  more,  but  the  old 
washerwoman  proved  a,  very  loquacious  reporter  of  her 
wishes  and  sentiments.  The  news  of  the  miracle  spread 
like  wildfire;  thousands  (I  am  not  exaggerating)  maybe 
seen  every  day  crowding  to  this  little  old  chapel,  near  St. 
John’s  Lateran,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  at 
which  the  Virgin  addressed  the  washerwoman ;  it  being 
supposed  that  this  is  her  favourite  time  for  conversation  ; 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  she  has  made  any  new  observa¬ 
tions.  Not  only  the  lower  orders,  but  crowds  of  well- 
dressed  people,  and  handsome  equipages  of  all  sorts,  daily 
throng  the  door  ;  and  the  long  green  avenue  that  leads 
under  the  walls  to  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  instead  of  an 
unbroken  solitude,  now  wears  the  appearance  of  a  cried 
fair. 

At  the  corner  of  every  street,  you  stumble  over  a  chair 
set  out  with  a  white  cloth,  a  little  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
and  a  plate  for  collections  to  beautify  her  chapel.  You 
ire  assailed  on  all  sides  with  little  begging-boxes  for  the 
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Madonna’s  beautification ;  and  even  the  interests  of  the 
holy  souls  in  Purgatory  are  forgotten,  in  the  pious  zeal  to 
make  her  fine  enough. 

To  see  the  luck  of  some  Madonnas! — Thus  this  Ma¬ 
donna,  who  opened  her  mouth  to  one  old  washerwoman, 
has  come  to  great  honours  and  credit ;  while  the  other, 
who  opened  her  eyes  to  hundreds,  has  fallen  into  great 
disgrace.  One  Madonna  is  born,  1  suppose,  according 
to  the  proverb,  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth,  and  an¬ 
other  with  a  pewter  one.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
.whole  of  our  miracles  ;  for,  as  if  one  Madonna  scorned  to 
be  outdone  by  another,  there  is  an  old  dirty  cobwebby 
Virgin  in  the  Pantheon  which  has  lately  begun  to  work 
miracles,  and  has  drawn  such  crowds  to  her  shrine,  that 
an  unhappy  stranger  can  scarcely  get  in  to  see  the  build¬ 
ing  itself.  It  is  probably  by  no  means  the  only  miracle 
which  its  walls  have  witnessed.  Italy  seems  always  to 
have  been  the  land  of  superstition  ;  and  the  Pagan  mi¬ 
racles  that  are  upon  record,  at  least  equal  the  Cathoiic, 
both  in  number  and  absurdity.  Every  page  of  Livy  and 
Plutarch  abounds  with  them.  Not  a  year  passes  without 
two  or  three  oxen  speaking,  though  we  never  hear  any  of 
their  sayings.  Now,  even  a  Madonna  but  rarely  makes 
use  of  her  tongue,  and  oxen  have  entirely  given  up  talking. 
However,  it  is  a  different  thing  hearing  nonsense  that  was 
credited  ages  ago,  and  seeing  it  before  one’s  eyes :  and 
when  1  behold  croivds  flocking  to  kneel  before  these  talk¬ 
ing  and  winking  Madonnas,  I  cannot  help  asking  myself, 
if  this  is  really  the  nineteenth  century  ?  One  would  have 
thought  there  had  been  miracles  enough  of  late  in  Rome, 
to  have  satisfied  any  reasonable  people  ;  bat  the  Pope  and 
a  detachment  of  Cardinals  are  going  about  every  day 
after  dinner  in  quest  of  more.  They  visit  all  the  Ma¬ 
donnas  in  town,  in  regular  succession.  They  began  with 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  who  takes  precedence  of  all  the 
rest  here,  and  they  will  not  leave  one  unapplied  to  till 
they  get  what  they  want, —  which  is  rain  ;  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  unexampled  cold  and  drought  of  the  spring, 
is  dried  up — vegetation  is  pined  and  withering;  and  there 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  dread  that  the  miseries  which 
the  poor  have  suffered  during  the  last  dreadful  year  of 
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scarcity,  will  be  increased  tenfold  in  the  next.  Pesti 
lence  is  already  added  to  famine; — the  lower  orders  are 
perishing  by  hundreds  of  a  low  contagious  fever,  brought 
on  by  want,  and  numbers  have  literally  died  of  hunger 
by  the  way-sides.  This  dreadful  mortality  at  present 
extends  all  over  Italy,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  living  are 
still  more  cruel  and  heart-rending  than  the  number  of  the 
dead.  You  daily  see  human  berngs  crawling  on  the  dung- 
bills,  and  feeding  on  the  most  loathsome  garbage,  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature.  That  this  may  occasionally  be 
done  to  call  forth  charity,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  it  is  also 
done  when  no  eye  is  visibly  near  ;  and  the  extremity  of 
misery, — the  ghastly  famine  that  is  w’ritten  in  the  looks, 
cannot  be  feigned.  The  failure  ofthose  teeming  harvests 
that  usually  cover  the  earth,  spreads  among  the  improvi¬ 
dent  and  overflowing  population  of  this  country,  horrors 
of  famine  of  which  you  can  have  no  conception.  The 
dying  and  the  dead  surround  us  on  all  sides  ; — the  very 
streets  are  crowded  with  sick,  and  the  contagion  of  the 
fever  is  thought  so  virulent,  that  a  cordon  of  troops  is 
drawn  around  the  Great  Hospital  of  the  Borgo  San  Spi- 
rito,  to  prevent  communication  w'ith  its  infected  inmates. 
The  medical  treatment  in  this  fever  is  universally  con¬ 
demned  by  all  the  English  physicians  here  ;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  management  of  the  hospitals  cannot  be  sufficiently 
reprobated.  Want  of  medical  skill,  and  want  of  care, 
perhaps  equally  conduce  to  the  remarkable  mortality 
which  reigns  in  them  ;  but  from  the  returns,  it  appears 
that  forty-six  per  cent,  die  at  the  hospital  of  San  Spirito 
at  Rome,  whereas  at  Paris  the  average  is  only  seven  per 
cent,  and  in  England  it  seldom  exceeds  four  ! 

With  some  few  exceptions,  I  have  observed  through 
out  Italy  a  want  of  cleanliness,  and  especially  of  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  hospitals,  which  is  more  unpardonable,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  built  upoD  an  immense  scale — and  yet 
the  patients  are  crowded  together,  while  spacious  wards 
are  left  unoccupied,  to  save  the  paltry  expense  of  a  few 
additional  attendants.  Such  at  least  was  the  reason  re¬ 
peatedly  assigned  for  this  gross  mismanagement.  The 
bad  effects  of  such  heat  and  confinement  to  the  sick,  must 
be  doubly  prejudicial  in  this  climate. 
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It  was  originally  a  truly  Italian  idea  to  erect  a  great 
hospital  for  the  recovery  of  health,  in  the  very  spot 
which,  from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  times,  has  been  the  most  noted  for  its  unnealthi- 
ness,  The  Hospital  of  the  Spirito  Santo  stands  in  the 
worst  region  of  the  malaria ;  so  that,  if  the  object  had 
been  to  kill  instead  of  cure  the  patients,  this  should  have 
been  the  place  chosen  for  the  purpose.  If  the  Hospital 
of  the  Incurables,  which  stands  in  a  very  healthy  situa¬ 
tion,  had  been  placed  here,  there  might  have  been  some 
excuse  for  it,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  regretted  that 
the  lives  of  those  destined  to  hopeless  sufferings  should 
be  shortened.  But  even  abandoned  infants  are  received 
and  nurtured  in  sickness,  at  the  Hospital  San  Spirito ; 
and  its  benefits,  such  as  they  are,  are  open  to  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  nations. 

I  remember  at  Florence,  in  driving  about  the  town, 
being  struck  with  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a 
hospital,  entirely  open  to  the  street  at  one  end  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  divided  from  it  only  by  iron  bars,  so  that 
the  passengers  had  the  full  view  of  all  the  patients  in 
their  beds  ;  and  of  every  operation,  of  whatever  nature, 
which  went  on  during  sickness  ;  while  the  poor  invalids 
must  have  been  distracted  with  the  incessant  rattle  of 
the  wheels.  Some  of  the  patients  who  were  up,  were 
talking  to  their  acquaintance  without  the  grate,  so  that 
diseases  never  could  have  a  finer  opportunity  of  spread¬ 
ing.  The  wrant  of  decency,  as  well  as  common  sense 
and  humanity,  in  this  arrangement,  is  too  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  comment.  I  have,  however,  only  been  as  yet  one 
day  of  my  life  in  Florence,  and  consequently  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  reasons  for  this  strange  system  —  if  reasons 
there  be. 

But  to  return  to  the  miracles,  from  which  I  have 
wandered  so  far.  I  understand  that  not  one  happened 
during  the  whole  reign  of  the  French,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  streets  were  purified  with  lustrations  of  holy 
water,  on  the  return  of  the  Pontiff,  that  they  began  to 
operate  again. 

Private  miracles,  indeed,  affecting  individuals,  go  on 
quite  commonly  every  day,  without  exciting  the  small- 
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est  attention.  These  generally  consist  in  procuring 
prizes  in  the  lottery,  curing  diseases,  and  casting  out 
devils. 

The  mode  of  effecting  this  last  description  of  miracles 
was  communicated  to  me  the  other  day  by'  an  Abate 
here ;  and,  as  I  think  it  extremely  curious,  1  shall  relate 
it  to  you. 

It  seems  that  a  certain  Friar  had  preached  a  sermon 
during  Lent,  upon  the  state  of  the  man  mentioned  in 
Scripture  possessed  with  seven  devils,  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  unction,  that  a  simple  countryman  who 
heard  him  went  home,  and  became  convinced  that  these 
seven  devils  had  got  possession  of  him.  The  idea 
haunted  his  mind,  and  subjected  him  to  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  terrors,  till,  unable  to  bear  his  sufferings,  he  unbosom¬ 
ed  himself  to  his  ghostly  father,  and  asked  his  counsel. 
The  father,  who  had  some  smattering  of  science,  be¬ 
thought  himself  at  last  of  a  way  to  rid  the  honest  man  of 
his  devils.  He  told  him  it  would  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
bat  with  the  devils  singly  ;  and  on  a  day  appointed,  when 
the  poor  man  came  with  a  sum  of  money  to  serve  as  a 
bait  for  the  devil  —  without  which  the  good  father  had 
forewarned  him  no  devil  could  ever  be  dislodged — he 
bound  a  chain  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  iii 
an  adjoining  chamber,  round  his  body  —  lest,  as  he  said, 
the  devil  should  fly  away  with  him — and  having  warned 
him  that  the  shock  would  be  terrible  tvhen  the  devil 
went  out  of  him,  he  left  him  praying  devoutly  before  an 
image  of  the  Madonna,  and  after  some  time  gave  him  a 
pretty  smart  shock,  at  which  the  poor  wretch  fell  insen¬ 
sible  on  the  floor  from  terror.  As  soon  as  he  recover¬ 
ed,  however,  he  protested  that  he  had  seen  the  devil 
fly  away  out  of  his  mouth,  breathing  blue  flames  and 
sulphur,  and  that  he  felt  himself  greatly  relieved.  Se¬ 
ven  electrical  shocks,  at  due  intervals,  having  extracted 
seven  sums  of  money  fro^n  him,  together  with  the 
seven  devils,  the  man  was  cured,  and  a  great  miracle 
performed. 

To  us  this  transaction  seemed  a  notable  piece  of  cre¬ 
dulous  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  fraudulent 
knavery  on  the  other :  but  to  our  friend  the  Abate  it 
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only  see  med  an  ingenious  device  to  cure  of  his  fears  a 
simpleton,  over  whose  mind  reason  could  have  no  pow¬ 
er — as  the  physician  cured  the  lady  who  fancied  she  had 
a  nest,  of  live  earwigs  in  her  stomach,  not  by  arguing 
with  her  on  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion,  but  by  show¬ 
ing  her  that  an  earwig  was  killed  with  a  single  drop  of 
oil,  and  making  her  swallow  a  quantity  of  it.  But  with 
respect  to  the  man  and  his  devils,  I  would  ask,  why  in¬ 
spire  superstitious  terrors  to  conquer  them  by  deceit,  and 
why  make  him  pay  so  much  money  ? 

Yet  this  is  nothing  to  other  things  that  daily  happen. 
Would  you  believe  that  there  has  actually  been  in  Rome 
a  trial  for  witchcraft  ? — a  grave  formal  trial  for  witch¬ 
craft  in  the  nineteenth  century !  I  began  to  think  I  must 
be  mistaken,  and  that  the  world  had  been  pushed  back 
about  three  hundred  years.  But  it  is  even  so. 

There  is  certainly  more  superstition  in  the  south  of 
Italy  than  the  north,  because  there  is  more  ignorance. 
In  Milan,  and  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  it  is 
rapidly  disappearing  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
science.  Yet  Florence,  enlightened  as  she  is,  has  a  rea¬ 
sonable  share ;  and  miracles,  and  miraculous  Madonnas, 
abound  nearly  as  much  in  Tuscany  as  in  the  Estates  of 
the  Church,  as  l  have  good  reason  to  know.  Even  the 
liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius’s  blood,  which  is  generally 
quoted  as  the  comble  of  superstition,  is  not  without  its 
parallel.  At  Mantua,  a  bottle  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
liquefied  every  year,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  com¬ 
patriots  of  Yirgil.  The  bottle  containing  this  real  blood 
of  Christ  was  dug  up  at  Mantua  in  a  box,  about  200 
years  ago,  with  a  written  assurance  that  it  had  been  de¬ 
posited  there  by  a  St.  Longinus,  a  Roman  Centurion, 
who  witnessed  the  crucifixion,  and  became  converted, 
and  ran  away  from  Judea  to  Mantua  with  this  bottle  of 
blood  ;  and  after  lying  sixteen  centuries  in  the  ground, 
the  box,  the  writing,  the  bottle,  and  the  blood,  were  as 
fresh  as  if  placed  there  only  the  day  before  ! 

But  1  might  write  a  book  of  miracles,  were  I  to  relate 
the  hundredth  part  of  all  that  take  place  every  year — 
nay,  every  day,  in  Italy.  So  I  have  done. 
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LETTER  LXXX. 

BLESSING  OF  THE  HORSES — FESTAS — ITALIAN 
MANNERS. 

Sunday,  Jan.  18 th,  1819. 

We  were  present  to-day  at  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
scenes  I  ever  witnessed,  even  in  this  country.  It  was 
St.  Anthony’s  Blessing  of  the  Horses,  which  began  on 
that  saint’s  day,  and  1  understand  lasts  for  a  week  ;  but 
as  this  was  a  feslone ,  1  rather  imagine  we  saw  it  in  its 
full  glory.  vYe  drove  to  the  church  of  the  saint,  near 
Santa  Maria  Magginre,  and  conld  scarcely  make  our 
way  through  tne  streets,  from  the  multitudes  of  horses, 
mules,  asses,  oxen,  cows,  shepp,  goats,  and  dogs,  which 
were  journeying  along  to  the  place  of  benediction  ;  their 
heads,  tails,  and  necks  decorated  with  bits  of  coloured 
riband  and  other  finery  on  this — their  unconscious  gala- 
day.  The  saint’s  benediction,  though  nominally  confined 
to  horses,  is  equally  efficacious,  and  equally  bestowed 
upon  all  quadrupeds ;  and  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a 
brute  in  Rome,  or  the  neighbourhood,  that  has  not  par¬ 
ticipated  in  it. 

An  immense  crowd  were  assembled  in  the  wide  open 
space,  in  front  of  the  church,  and  from  the  number  of 
beasts  and  men,  it  looked  exactly  like  a  cattle-fair.  At 
the  door  stood  the  blessing  priest,  dressed  in  his  robes, 
and  wielding  a  brush  in  his  hand,  which  he  continually 
dipped  into  a  huge  bucket  of  holy  water  that  stood  near 
him,  and  spirted  at  the  animals  as  they  came  up,  in  un¬ 
remitting  succession,  taking  off  his  little  skull-cap,  and 
muttering  every  time — “  Per  intercessionem  beati  Anto- 
nii  Abatis,  hasc  animalia  liberantur  a  malis,  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti. — Amen  !” 

The  poor  priest  had  such  hard  work  in  blessing,  that 
he  was  quite  exhausted  and  panting,  and  his  round  face 
looked  fiery  red  with  his  exertions.  The  rider,  or 
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driver  of  the  creature,  always  gave  some  piece  of  money, 
larger  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to  his  means  or  genero¬ 
sity,  and  received  an  engraving  of  the  saint,  and  a  little 
metallic  cross  ;  however,  all  animals  might  be  blessed 
gratis. 

Several  well-dressed  people,  in  very  handsome  equi¬ 
pages,  attended  with  out-riders  in  splendid  liveries,  drove 
up  while  we  were  there,  and  sat  uncovered  till  the  bene- 
diq|jon  was  given.  Then,  having  paid  what  they  thought 
fit,  they  drove  off  and  made  way  for  others. 

One  adventure  happened,  which  afforded  us  some 
amusement.  A  countryman  having  got  a  blessing  on  his 
beast,  putting  his  whole  trust  in  its  power,  set  off  from 
the  church- door  at  a  grand  gallop,  and  had  scarcely  cleared 
a  hundred  yards,  before  the  ungainly  animal  tumbled 
down- with  him,  and  over  its  head  he  rolled  into  the  dirt. 
He  soon  got  up,  however,  and  shook  himself,  and  so  did 
the  horse,  without  either  seeming  to  be  much  the  worse. 
The  priest  seemed  not  a  whit  out  of  countenance  at  this  ; 
and  some  of  the  standers-by  exclaimed,  with  laudable 
steadfastness  of  faith,  “that  but  for  the  blessing,  they 
might  have  broken  their  necks.” 

St.  Antonio  must  get  very  rich  with  this  traffic.  I  can¬ 
not  omit  mentioning,  however,  that  the  priest,  who  very 
civilly  presented  us  with  some  of  the  prints  and  crosses 
of  St.  Antonio,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any 
remuneration. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  more  solemn  sort  of  blessing, 
given  to  two  lambs,  on  the  21st  of  January,  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Agnese  fuori  !e  mura,  from  the  sainted  fleeces  of 
which  are  manufactured,  I  believe  b>  the  hands  of  nuns, 
two  holy  mantles,  called  Pallj ;  which  the  Pope  presents 
to  the  Archbishops,  as  his  principal  shepherds.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  the  sums  of  money  that  used  to  be  given  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  for  the  least  scrap  ,  *'  these  precious  garments, 
— but  times  are  sadly  changed,  as  an  old  priest  pathetic¬ 
ally  observed  to  me. 

They  still,  however,  earn  remnant  of  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  own  nuptial  veil  annually  m  solemn  procession  to 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  where  it  is  still 
adored ;  and  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  St.  Catherine  is 
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still  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  wedding-day,  the  29th  of  January,  at  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and  held  as  a  grand  festa.. 
But  the  festa  which  pleased  me  the  most,  was  that  of  the 
children.  On  the  eve  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  Craiure ,* 
with  trembling  mingled  with  hope,  anticipate  a  midnight 
visit  from  a  frightful  old  woman,  called  the  Befana,  (an 
obvious  corruption  of  Epifania,  the  Epiphany,)  for  whom 
they  always  take  care  to  leave  some  portion  of  their  ftup- 
per,  lest  she  should  eat  them  up  ;  and  when  they  go  to 
bed,  they  suspend  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  a  stocking,  to 
receive  her  expected  gifts.  This  receptacle  is  always 
found  in  the  morning  to  contain  some  sweet  things,  or 
other  welcome  presents, — which,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
are  provided  by  the  mother  or  the  nurse. 

There  is  here  a  dressed  up  wooden  figure  of  La  Befana, 
sufficiently  hideous, — the  bugbear  of  all  naughty  girls  and 
boys. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the  lighted  up  Piazza  di 
Sant’  Eustachio  (the  fruit  market)  is  a  very  pretty  sight, 
— but  the  happiness  of  the  Crature  the  next  morning  fi  a 
still  more  delightful  one. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  strictness  with  which  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Festas  is  enforced  in  Rome.  I  have  seen 
a  printed  proclamation  which  was  circulated  on  the  Pope’s 
return,  inculcating,  in  the  strongest  terms,  this  duty  .so 
long  comparatively  neglected,  of  doing  nothing  on  holy- 
days  ;  and  denouncing  heavy  penalties  against  the  disobe¬ 
dient.  Idleness,  this  paramount  obligation,  thus  enjoined 
by  the  religion  and  laws,  is,  besides,  too  consonant  to  the 
disposition  of  the  people  to  be  disobeyed  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  there  are  upwards  of  seventy  Festas  in  the  year 
besides  the  hebdomadal  one  of  Sunday,  in  which  the  sin 
of  being  guilty  of  any  useful  employment,  or,  indeed,  any 
employment  at  all,  is  cautiously  avoided  by  the  Romans. 
The  manner  in  which  these  Festas  are  spent,  is,  indeed, 
highly  characteristic  of  the  people. 

After  mass,  the  lower  orders  throng  the  streets  in  a 
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state  of  complete  apathetic  vacuity  of  mind,  and  bodily 
inertion.  You  see  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  crowd  at 
rest,  content  with  the  delight  of  listless  indolence,  and 
seeming  to  feel  that  exertion  is  positive  evil — they  neither 
talk,  walk, act,  think,  sing,  dance,  nor  play.  With  a  loose 
coat  or  cloak,  folded  around  them,  they  stand  lonngiDg 
about,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  lie  doggishly  on  the  ground 
— solitary,  though  in  a  crowd, — and  grave,  though  with¬ 
out  thought. 

I  have  seen  the  Tuscan  peasants  dance  merrily  to  the 
bagpipe,  and  the  Neapolitan  Lazzaroni  sing  at  evening  to 
“  the  light  guitar,”  or  dance  in  rags  on  the  pavement  of 
the  Chiaja.  1  have  heard  that  child  of  pleasure,  the  hap¬ 
py  Venetian,  forgetful  of  all  his  wrongs  and  sorrows,  carol 
through  the  soft  summer  night  the  melodies  that  endear 
to  him  his  amphibious  country  ;  but  1  have  rarely  seen  the 
Homan  populace  do  any  thing. 

Dancing  publicly  on  Sundays  is  not,  indeed,  allowed  at 
Home,  any  more  than  plays  or  operas  ;  but  there  are 
many  Festas  when  they  might  dance  and  do  not  ;  nor  do 
they  resort  to  music,  or  any  sort  of  amusement  or  occu¬ 
pation  for  pleasure. 

The  only  active  diversion  of  the  common  people  here, 
is  one  I  scarcely  know  how  to  “  name  to  ears  polite.”  It 
is  a  sort  of  chase — a  hunting  of  heads, — not  for  ideas,  but 
for  things  much  more  tangible  and  abundant.  You  see 
them  eagerly  engaged  in  this  pursuit  on  a  Sunday,  or 
Festa,  sitting  at  their  doors  or  windows,  or  in  the  open 
streets  ;  often  three,  one  above  another  ;  the  middle  one 
at  once  hunting  and  hunted.  I  remember  the  Portuguese, 
even  those  of  the  higher  orders,  used  to  follow  the  same 
sport. 

The  middle  classes  dawdle  about  the  streets,  or  the 
promenade  on  the  Trinita  de’  Monti,  in  a  dull  torpefied 
sort  of  state,  not  seeming  to  snail  along  with  any  sensation 
or  hope  of  enjoyment,  but  because  they  cannot  tell  what 
else  to  do  with  themselves. 

The  women  of  this  shop-keeper  class  are  sometimes 
dressed  most  ludicrously  fine ;  satin  gowns  of  all  colours, 
and  often  white,  trailing  about  the  dirty  streets,  and  th'V 
pink,  or  yellow  slippers,  sticking  fast  in  the  mud  ;  tb 
Vol.  II.  C  c 
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necks,  and  often  their  heads  bare.  The  ladies  of  Rome, 
and  indeed  throughout  Italy,  (by  ladies  I  mean  exclusively 
the  nobility,)  never  walk,  never  ride  on  horseback,  and 
never  move  but  in  a  carriage.  Indeed,  the  men  rarely 
walk,  and  still  more  rarely  ride.  The  only  time  I  ever 
remember  seeing  a  Roman  nobleman  on  horseback,  he 
tumbled  off. 

The  country  around  Rome,  perhaps,  abounds  more  in 
game  than  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world,  yet  no 
Roman  is  ever  seen  to  engage  in  any  description  of  field- 
sports.  Many  of  the  English  gentlemen  have  gone  from 
hence  to  the  mountains  to  chase  the  wild  boar ;  but  the 
Romans  never  hunt  now.  The  days  when  even  the  distant 
echoes  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  rang  with  the  horns  of  Leo 
X.,  and  his  jovial  Cardinals,  are  indeed  gone  by;  and 
though  such  diversions  may  not  be  very  becoming  in  a 
Pope,  they  are  very  proper  for  a  prince. 

But  the  Roman  nobility  hunt  not,  shoot  not,  read  not. 
write  not,  think  not. — What  then  do  they  do  ? 

“  Why,  through  the  dull  unvaried  round  of  life, 

They  keep  the  joyless  tenor  of  their  way.” 

Sunk  in  indolence,  they  perhaps  dawdle  through  the  fore¬ 
noon  with  their  Dama,  like  duteous  Cavalieri  Serventi ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  daily  do  these  unfortunates  meander 
up  and  down  the  Corso  in  their  carriages,  for  two  mortal 
hours,  just  before  dark,  when  the  evening  is  falling  cold 
and  gloomy.  There  is  some  sense  in  this  in  summer,  but 
none,  that  (  can  discover,  in  the  dead  of  winter.  I  have 
often  seen  young  Italian  noblemen  performing  this  dowager¬ 
like  airing,  shut  up  alone  in  a  coach.  On  Festas,  not  only 
all  the  nobles  who  have  carriages,  but  all  the  Bourgeois 
who  can  hire  them  for  the  occasion,  drive  up  and  down 
the  Corso  at  this  fashionable  hour,  dressed,  of  course,  as 
fine  as  they  can  make  themselves  ;  for  the  sole  diversion 
must  consist  in  seeing  and  in  being  seen, — in  furtherance 
of  which  laudable  end,  they  generally  appear  in  open  car¬ 
riages,  in  defiance  of  the  cold  winter  Tramontana*  and 


*  The  north-west  wind,  which  blows,  as  its  name  implies,  from  the 
Alps.  It  is  the  mitigated  Size  of  Switzerland. 
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wear  their  heads  and  necks  uncovered.  Often  when  I 
have  been  shivering  in  my  furs,  I  have  seen  the  Roman 
belles  at  night-fall  sitting  motionless,  exposed  to  the  cutting 
blast,  in  this  open  drawing-room  costume.  A  drawing- 
room  costume,  however,  here  it  is  not;  for,  in  the  evening 
conversazione,  a  large  bonnet  is  the  usual  head-dress,  and 
it  often  appears  with  an  exposed  neck.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  in  the  grand  Accademie  of  music  or  dancing, 
which  are  equivalent  to  our  private  balls  and  concerts,  that 
the  style  of  evening  dress  to  which  we  are  habitually  used 
in  England  is  seen.  But  these  grand  entertainments  are 
rare,  and  even  the  humbler  conversazione  is  far  from 
common  ;  so  that  in  a  town  where  there  is  no  theatre,  or 
place  of  public  amusement,  except  during  the  Carnival, 
and  where  dinner  and  supper  parties  are  unknown,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  unsocial,  or  more  gloomily 
domestic,  than  the  habits  of  the  nobility  of  Rome. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  before  the  spoliations  and  heavy 
contributions,  arbitrarily  levied  upon  them  by  the  French, 
by  which  numbers  of  ancient  families  were  reduced  to 
complete  beggary,  and  almost  all  to  comparative  indi¬ 
gence  ;  their  lives  were  much  gayer,  and  their  inter¬ 
course,  both  with  each  other  and  with  strangers,  much 
more  frequent  and  unconstrained.  To  this,  not  only  the 
Romans  themselves,  but  many  of  our  own  English 
friends,  who  have  been  at  Rome  at  different  periods, 
(from  fourteen  to  thirty  years  back)  and  are  now  revisit¬ 
ing  it,  bear  witness.  It  certainly  seems  strange,  that 
even  poverty  should  put  an  end  to  society  that  costs  no¬ 
thing  ;  for  in  the  few  Roman  conversazione  that  -till 
remain,  (the  wrecks  of  happier  days)  no  refreshment 
whatever,  not  even  a  glass  of  eau,  sucree,  is  ever  offered. 
But  the  pomp  of  long  trains  of  liveried  menials,  without 
which  the  proud  Roman  will  not  open  his  house,  few 
can  boast,  and  many  have  no  houses  to  open.  Their 
palaces  are  let  to  strangers,  converted  into  shops  or 
caffes,  half  shut  up,  or  wholly  abandoned.  In  general, 
the  poor  Duke,  Count,  or  Marquis — the  poorest  denizen 
of  his  own  palace,  inhabits  some  mean  appartumenlo  in 
the  attics,  among  obscurity,  dirt,  pride,  penury,  and 
wretchedness. 
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Even  among  those  noble  families,  whose  once  princely 
revenues,  however  diminished,  are  still  considerable, 
not  even  the  outward  semblance  of  cordiality,  or  the 
hollowness  of  the  courtesies  of  polished  life,  seems  to 
exist ;  but  cold  repulsive  distrust  and  dislike  are  openly 
manifested. 

Ancient  feuds  and  jealousies  seem  to  have  abated  no¬ 
thing  of  their  bitterness  ;  and  in  the  recent  changes  and 
revolutions,  new  ones  have  been  engendered.  Real  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  political  differences,  private  pique  and 
quarrels,  envy,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  have  combined 
to  alienate  these  few  from  each  other. 

Almost  the  only  Roman  house  now  which  is  regularly 
open  for  a  conversazione,  in  the  old  style,  and  to  which 
all  who  have  been  introduced  have  a  general  invitation, 
is  that  of  the  Duchess  di  F - ,  a  woman  of  considera¬ 

ble  spirit  and  talent,  who  is  wise  enough  not  to  forego 
the  pleasures  of  society,  because  she  has  lost  those  of 
opulence.  She  receives  company  on  the  evenings  of  the 
two  ordinary  weekly  Festa,  Sunday  and  Thursday. 
Thursday,  being  before  these  two  days  of  mortification, 
(Friday  and  Saturday)  is  considered  a  feslina ;  but  Sun¬ 
day,  being  after  them,  is  a  grand  Festa. 

This  lady  contrives  to  make  her  parties  tolerably 
pleasant,  without  music,  dancing,  cards,  books,  prints, 
amusements,  or  refreshments  of  any  sort.  It  is  literally 
a  conversazione ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  had,  and 
not  always  even  that.  Whether  it  is  from  the  perversity 
of  human  nature,  that  people  are  always  less  inclined  to 
what  they  are  obliged  to  do,  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but 
sometimes  the  conversation  languishes,  and  I  have  seri¬ 
ous  apprehensions  that  we  shall  all  begin  to  yawn  in 
each  other’s  faces.  One  advantage  is,  that  one  need 
never  stay  above  ten  minutes,  if  it  should  wear  this  dull 
aspect,  but  drive  off  in  search  of  something  better. 
Few  Romans  are  to  be  seen  at  these  parties,  but  all  the 
ambassadors  and  distinguished  foreigners  of  all  countries. 
Of  late  there  has  been  rather  too  great  an  intermixture 
of  English. 

The  “ Pensieri  streiii ”  are  certainly  the  ruling  princi¬ 
ple  of  Italian  society.  The  set  bows  and  unmeaning 
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compliments,  the  form  and  parade,  the  restraint,  the 
finesse,  the  total  want  of  confidence,  and  of  the  flow  of 
nature  and  feeling,  take  from  society  its  true  charm,  and 
render  it  a  scene,  where  you  perceive  at  once  that  every 
body  is  acting  a  part. 

The  want  of  hospitality  is  also  to  an  Englishman  a 
striking  picture  of  Italian  character.  However  intimate 
you  may  be  with  an  Italian — however  warm  the  regard 
he  professes  for  you — however  often — if  he  has  been  a 
traveller — he  may  have  been  entertained  at  your  table 
in  England,  he  never  dreams  of  asking  you  to  his.  It  is 
common  to  hear  people  say,  that  “Englishmen  always 
think  there  can  be  no  society  without  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.”  But  it  is  not  the  mere  want  of  a  dinner  that  we 
miss;  it  is  the  absence  of  those  social  feelings,  of  that 
hospitable  spirit,  of  all  those  kindly  overflowings  of  our 
nature,  that  lead  us  to  open  our  tables,  our  houses,  and 
our  hearts,  to  the  friends  we  love  ;  and  that  makes  the 
intercourse  with  Italians  insipid  and  distasteful  to  an 
Englishman. 

Excepting  the  English,  the  foreign  ambassadors  are 
the  only  people  in  Rome  who  have  dinner-parties,  and 
they  give  very  good  entertainments. 

Torlonia — now  Duke  Torlonia,  the  banker,  has  a  week¬ 
ly  party,  something  like  an  English  rout ;  and  music  and 
gambling  are  there  the  amusements. 

Twice  a- week  the  fashionable  world  lounge  through 

Count  B - ’s,  the  French  ambassador's  rooms.  There 

is  a  gaming-table  for  those  who  like  to  play,  and  ices 
for  those  who  like  to  eat,  and  scandal  for  those  who  like 
to  talk.  But  the  best  parties  in  Rome  are  given  by  a 
lady  whose  learning  and  talents  would  place  her  in  the 
first  class  in  any  country,  and  who  perhaps,  in  habits 
and  character,  is  more  Italian  than  British.  I  mean  the 
D - of  D - . 

The  mass  of  English  visiters  give  to  the  English  such 
parties  at  Rome  as  they  would  give  in  London,  only  on 
a  smaller,  duller,  meaner  scale.  At  these  there  are  few 
foreigners,  excepting  a  certain  Cardinal,  who  goes  every 
where,  and  is  a  great  flirt  of  the  young  English  ia- 
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dies — and  perhaps  some  half  dozen  of  different  natfens 
besides. 

Occasionally,  the  Austrian,  Neapolitan,  Portuguese, 
and  French  ambassadors,  open  their  houses  for  a  grand 
Ricevimento ,  or  Accademia  of  Music  or  Dancing,  and 
these  are  attended  by  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  and 
Cardinals.  But  at  the  first  sound  of  the  dance,  the  red- 
legged  race  must  vanish,  like  evil  spirits  at  the  crowing 
of  the  cock.  One  great  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  soci¬ 
ety  in  Rome,  is  evidently  the  want  of  the  lead  and  im¬ 
pulse  of  its  head.  A  court  which  has  its  fetes  in  the 
church,  instead  of  the  drawing-room,  can  be  no  promoter 
of  gayety ;  and  the  princely  priests,  who  form  its  mem¬ 
bers,  can  now  give  no  entertainments,  because  they  can 
now  receive  no  ladies.  Besides,  where  ladies  do  not 
reign,  the  spirit  of  society  is  wanting. 

I  have,  however,  spent  many  delightful  hours  in  the 
select  "circles  of  those  who  neither  derive  their  consider¬ 
ation  from  rank  nor  fortune  ;  and  where  1  have  rarely 
seen  any  English  face  except  my  own.  I  speak  of  Ro¬ 
man  families,  as  well  as  foreigners. 

Lucien  Buonaparte  receives,  in  the  evening,  in  his , 
own  family  circle,  without  form,  a  select  few,  who  have 
been  particularly  presented  to  him  ;  and  those  who 
have  once  felt  the  charm  of  that  chosen  society,  will 
not  easily  relinquish  it.  His  sister,  the  Princess  Pao- 
lina  Borghese,  sees  only  her  particular  friends ;  and 
perhaps  more  gentlemen  than  ladies  are  included  among 
them. 

Rome,  from  its  peculiar  attractions,  must  always  be 
the  chosen  resort  of  the  most  enlightened  strangers,  as 
it  is  the  permanent  residence  of  many  men  of  the  first 
genius  of  the  age.  It  therefore  possesses,  to  a  certain 
degree,  some  of  the  best  elements  of  society  ;  and  yet  it 
must  be  owned,  that  neither  Rome,  nor  any  part  of  Italy, 
can  boast  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  the  first  circles 
of  London,  or  even  of  Paris.  The  tone  of  fashion,  for¬ 
tune,  high-bred  ease,  and  polished  gayety,  is  wanting. 
The  framing  of  the  picture  is  not  good. 

A  traveller  always  exposes  himself  to  suspicion,  who 
censures  the  society  of  the  country  which  he  visits 
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Even  by  his  own  countrymen  he  is  thought  an  illiberal 
and  prejudiced  —  or,  at  best,  an  incompetent  judge. 
Whereas,  he  who  praises,  obtains  at  an  easy  rate,  a  re¬ 
putation  for  candour,  liberality,  and  discernment.  Fully 
sensible  of  this,  and  of  the  invidious  nature  of  the  office 
I  am  undertaking,  1  still  must,  if  I  am  to  speak  at  all, 
speak  what  I  think.  We  naturally,  wherever  we  go, 
compare  the  state  of  society  and  manners  to  those  of  our 
own  country,  and  that  comparison,  I  must  say,  tends  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy. 

From  the  false  inferences  and  egregious  misconcep¬ 
tions  into  which  many  enlightened  foreigners  have  fallen 
in  judging  of  English  manners,  I  feel  considerable  diffi¬ 
dence  in  censuring  those  of  other  countries ;  but  pro¬ 
longed  experience,  and,  I  think,  impartial  observation, 
have  only  shown  me,  in  more  glaring  colours,  the  gene¬ 
ral  corruption  of  manners,  and  contempt  of  moral  duties, 
which  reign  in  this  country.  I  have  endeavoured  to  di 
vest  myself  of  my  English  prejudices,  but  there  are  some 
no  Englishwoman  can  wish  to  get  rid  of.  Accustomed, 
from  our  earliest  infancy,  to  all  the  refinements  of  social 
life,  to  delicacy  of  sentiment,  propriety  of  conduct,  and  a 
high  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  their  violation  shocks  our 
habits,  our  principles,  and  even  our  taste.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  the  low  standard  of  morals  here,  degrades  man¬ 
ners  also. 

In  the  manners  and  habits,  in  the  very  air  of  the  Italian 
ladies,  there  is  a  want  of  elegance  and  delicacy.  A  cer¬ 
tain  grossness  and  vulgarity  of  mind  seem  to  adhere  to 
them  in  all  they  do  and  say.  They  encourage  liberties 
of  speech,  which  would  offend  and  disgust  our  country- 
u'omen  ;  and  the  strain  of  uniform  gallantry,  hyperbolical 
flattery,  and  unadulterated  nonsense  of  the  worst  de¬ 
scription,  in  which  the  mien  usually  address  them,  and 
which  they  seem  to  like  and  expect,  is  a  very  decisive 
proof  of  the  difference  between  the  female  character 
here  and  in  England.  Until  a  very  decided  change  take 
place  in  that  of  the  Italian  women,  there  can  be  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  society  at  large  ;  and  I  look  upon  the 
system  of  cavalieri  serventi  to  be  destructive  of  the  mo¬ 
rals,  the  usefulness,  and  the  respectability  of  the  female 
character. 
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It  is  true,  that  it  is  considered  necessary  here,  if  a  lady 
visit  at  all,  that  she  should  be  attended  by  her  cavalieri 
servente;  and  if  her  husband  should  escort  her,  she  would 
inevitably  be  laughed  at, — but  who  are  the  imposers  of 
this  necessity,  and  who  the  raisers  of  the  laugh  ?  It  is 
the  ladies  themselves.  The  cause  of  this  vile  system 
may  be  easily  found  in  the  still  more  odious  one,  of  mar¬ 
riages  being  made  an  affair  of  perfect  convenience, — a 
bargain  transacted  by  the  parents  or  guardians, — the  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  parties  thus  disposed  of,  rarely,  if  ever, 
being  consulted.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  they  are 
betrothed  in  infancy  ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  treaty  is 
concluded  without  their  even  meeting.  I  know  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  sposa  was  introduced  to  her  future 
lord  and  master,  for  (he  first  time,  the  day  before  the  nup¬ 
tial  ceremony  took  place.  Nor  is  it  only  young  people 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  parents,  who  are  thus 
tied  together  for  life.  Ayoung  nobleman  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  completely  his  own  master,  and  possessed  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  share  of  sense,  and  abundance  of  self-will  about 
other  things,  lately  passively  took  a  woman  whom  his 
friends  singled  out  for  him  as  a  suitable  match,  never 
dreaming  of  choosing  for  himself. 

A  man  may  fall  in  love,  and  marry  in  Italy,  but  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  Both  sexes  generally  marry  without 
love,  and  love  without  marrying.  With  such  unions,  it 
is  evident  there  cannot  be  much  domestic  happiness.  The 
lady,  sooner  or  later,  looks  out  for  a  cavaliere  servente. 
This  privilege,  indeed,  is  not,  as  has  been  pretended, 
stipulated  in  the  marriage-contract,  for  that  would  be 
quite  unnecessary, — no  husband  ever  dreams  of  opposing 
this  just  right  ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  be  exposed  to 
universal  derision.  In  general,  he  seems  quite  reconciled 
to  it,  and  the  lady,  the  cavaliere,  and  the  husband,  har¬ 
moniously  form  what  a  witty  friend  of  mine  once  called 
an  equilatero  triangolo.  The  only  thing  that  surprises 
me  in  Italy  is,  that  there  ever  should  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
husband  at  all.  Such  things  are,  however,  and  the  poor 
man  often  consoles  himself  by  choosing  a  lady  to  his  own 
taste,  and  becoming  the  cavaliere  servente  of  some  other 
man’s  wife;  or,  disliking  the  shackles  of  this  servitude, 
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he  amuses  himself  with  more  general  gallantry,  or  more 
varied  intrigues.  Indeed,  if  the  husband’s  lot  be  hard, 
that  of  the  cavaliere  servente  is  harder  still.  How  the 
Italian  ladies  get  any  man  to  submit  to  it,  is  to  me  incom¬ 
prehensible.  I  am  certain  no  Englishman  could  be  made 
into  one  for  a  single  week,  by  any  art  or  contrivance. 
These  unfortunate  creatures  must  submit  to  all  their  mis¬ 
tress’s  humours,  and  obey  all  her  commands, — run  up 
and  dowm  wherever  she  directs  them,  tie  her  shoe,  carry 
her  lap-dog  or  pocket-handkerchief,  flirt  her  fan,  and  flat¬ 
ter  her  vanity  ;  be  constant  in  their  attendance  on  her 
morning  toilet,  her  evening  airing,  and  her  nightly  opera. 
He  must  retire  before  dinner,— for  she  and  her  caro  sposo 
dine  tete  d  tete, — and  he  must  return  after.  Sometimes 
one  lady  has  two  or  three  of  these  poor  animals,  whom 
she  distinguishes  by  different  degrees  of  favour,  but  in 
general  one  is  the  stated  allowance;  and  constancy  to  her 
cavaliere  is  considered  highly  praiseworthy,  though  fidelity 
to  her  husband  is  only  laughed  at, — I  am  serious  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  it  is  laughed  at,- — I  mean,  that  a  woman  who  has 
no  cavaliere  servente  at  all,  and  makes  her  husband  her 
companion  and  protector,  is  despised  and  ridiculed  by  all 
her  female  acquaintance. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  insinuate,  that  the 
connexion  between  a  lady  and  her  cavaliere  servente  is 
always,  or  even  generally,  of  a  criminal  nature.  But  I 
will  say,  that  nobody  can  prove  that  it  is  innocent.  We 
may  charitably  believe  that  she  is  virtuous  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  feel  the  same  certainty  of  the  purity  of  her  character, 
as  we  do  of  that  of  an  Englishwoman,  who  has  no  such 
connexion.  The  fair  Italian  admits  him  at  all  hours,  con¬ 
stantly  associates  with  him,  exacts  unremitting  attention 
from  him,  and  lays  herself  under  daily,  and  often  pecu-. 
niary,  obligations  to  him.  She  may  be  innocent;  but  we 
also  feel  it  is  possible  she  may  not.  Yet  granting  the  con¬ 
nexion  to  be  purely  Platonic,  is  it  likely  to  be  conducive 
to  domestic  happiness,  or  female  respectability,  that  a 
woman  should  allow  her  time,  thoughts,  and  affections,  to 
be  more  devoted  to  her  lover  than  her  husband  ;  that  she 
should  take  more  pains  to  please  him,  and  live  more  in 
his  society?  or,  granting  him  not  to  be  her  lover,  but 
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only  her  friend,  is  it  desirable  that  she  should  have  a  bet' 
ter  and  dearer  friend  than  her  husband  ?  I  will  not  say 
that  the  system  of  cavalieri  serventi  is  universal.  There 
is  no  rule  without  exceptions.  But  after  a  two  years’  _ 
residence  in  Italy,  and  a  very  general  acquaintance  among 
the  Italians,  I  have  known  few  without  them  ;  except 
brides,  who  as  yet  have  not  chosen  them,  or  aged  ladies, 
who  have  lost  them.  In  the  past,  present,  or  future 
tense,  cavalieri  serventi  are  common  to  them  all. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  this 
connexion,  and  of  the  virtue  of  the  fair  Italians  ;  that  of 
their  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  of  all  the  foreigners  of 
all  nations  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  them,  is  undevi¬ 
ating  as  to  their  general  frailty.  Indeed,  to  do  them  jus¬ 
tice,  the  very  pretence  of  virtue  is  often  wanting.  Such 
is  the  general  toleration  of  vice,  that  no  extremes  of 
licentiousness,  however  open, — no  amours,  however 
numerous  or  notorious, — ever,  in  this  country  exclude  a 
woman  from  the  society  in  which  her  rank  entitles  her 
to  move. 

In  the  other  sex  it  is  the  same.  The  most  dishonourable 
and  contemptible  conduct  a  man  can  be  guilty  of,  will 
not  banish  him  from  his  place  in  society.  The  counte¬ 
nance  thus  given  to  unblushing  profligacy,  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ence,  perhaps  the  sneers,  with  which  virtue  is  received, 
is  one  of  the  most  painfully  convincing  proofs  of  the 
depraved  state  of  morals. 

The  Italian  noblemen,  for  the  most  part,  are  ill-edu¬ 
cated,  ignorant,  and  illiterate.  I  could  give  some  curious 
proofs  of  this,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  mentioning 
one,  which  I  witnessed  the  other  night  at  the  Opera,  when 
half  a  dozen  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts,  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Italy,  who  were  in  the  box  with  us,  began 
disputing  whether  Peru,  which  happened  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  piece,  was  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Africa, — or,  as 
one  of  them,  for  a  wonder,  was  inclined  to  think — in 
America  ! 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  their  want  of  knowledge, 
as  their  want  of  principle,  that  renders  them  despicable. 
No  ennobling  pursuit,  no  honourable  end  of  existence, 
gives  its  useful  stimulus  to  their  lives,  or  energy,  dignity, 
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and  consistency,  to  their  characters.  In  little  things  as 
well  as  great,  their  conduct  is  mean.  At  a  select  ball, 
given  by  the  King  of  Naples  in  the  Royal  Palace,  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  numbers  of  the  principal  Neapolitan 
nobility  who  made  it  their  sole  occupation  to  stand  beside 
the  tables  of  refreshments,  and  pocket  the  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  by  large  handfuls,  as  fast  as  the  servants 
brought  them.  Their  dresses,  for  it  was  a  fancy  dress  ball, 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  large  sacks,  from  the  quantity 
which  they  contained. 

In  Sicily,  at  the  British  mess-table,  some  friends  of 
ours  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  fact  of  the  silver  spoons 
being  pocketed  by  two  Sicilian  noblemen,  who  dined  there 
by  invitation,  and  this  circumstance  happened  more  than 
once. 

I  might  easily  multiply  instances,  but  I  will  only  add, 
that,  in  two  cases  which  came  under  my  own  knowledge 
at  Naples,  two  noblemen  of  the  first  consideration  there 
cheated  two  English  friends  of  ours,  to  whom  they  had  let 
a  part  of  their  houses,  in  the  most  dishonourable  manner. 
One  of  them,  after  letting  his  rooms,  by  a  written  agree¬ 
ment,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  the  preceding 
occupier  had  rented  them,  pledged  his  solemn  word  of 
honour  that  he  had  received  from  him  a  much  higher 
price  than,  on  investigation,  it  was  proved  to  be ;  and  the 
other,  with  whom  the  agreement  was  verbal,  repeatedly 
sent  back  the  proffered  monthly  payments,  expressing  a 
wish  to  receive  it  all  when  our  friend  quitted  his  house  : 
at  which  time  he  demanded  double  the  stipulated  sum, 
and  confirmed  his  assertion  on  oath.  Any  thing  may  be 
proved  at  Naples,  for  witnesses  regularly  attend  the  courts 
to  be  hired  to  swear  to  any  fact ;  and  our  friend  was 
obliged  to  pay  this  iniquitous  demand. 

Another  Italian  nobleman  swindled  one  of  our  country¬ 
men  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  a  still  more  disho¬ 
nourable  way  ;  and  though,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
instances  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  would  still  hope  that 
such  instances  and  such  characters  are  not  common,  yet 
the  fact  of  these  men,  and  such  as  these,  being  received 
into  society,  is  a  proof  of  that  extreme  laxity  of  morals, 
that  want  of  high  feelings  of  honour,  and  that  lamentable 
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toleration  of  vice,  which  I  have  already  noticed.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  after  such  conduct,  would  men  be  received  into  so¬ 
ciety  at  all  ;  or,  indeed,  could  England  produce  men  of 
birth  and  family  capable  of  such  conduct? 

I  know  some  Italian  noblemen,  however,  incapable  of 
a  dishonourable  action,  and  perfect  gentlemen,  both  in 
manners  and  mind  ;  but  I  know  very  few  who  are  not 
frivolous  and  dissipated,  to  the  neglect  of  private  duties 
and  moral  restraints. 

One  great  defect  in  the  constitution  of  society  on  the 
continent,  is  the  want  of  the  order  of  commons,  that 
middle  rank  which  links  together  by  insensible  gradations 
the  high  and  the  low,  and  diffuses  propriety,  cultivation, 
and  honourable  ambition  through  all.  From  the  want  of 
this,  the  privilege  of  nobility  is  tenaciously  preserved,  and 
injudiciously  extended.  Every  son  of  a  count  is  also  a 
count,  and  all  his  son’s  sons  are  counts  also.  These 
nobles  follow  no  plebeian  profession  ;  the  church  and  the 
army  alone  are  open  to  them  ;  there  is  no  navy  ;  com¬ 
merce,  the  source  of  the  modern  greatness  of  Italy,  is 
extinct ;  or,  at  least,  what  remains,  is  generally  carried 
on  by  foreigners,  never  by  native  nobles.  Bankers  some¬ 
times  become  noblemen,  but  noblemen  seldom  become 
bankers.  Still,  the  bankers  in  Italy  are  generally  ele¬ 
vated  a  degree  above  the  bourgeois, — not,  however,  in 
morals.  They  are  quite  as  ready  to  cheat,  both  in  a  large 
and  small  way,  as  any  class  of  Italians;  not  only  in  the 
rates  of  exchange,  Sic.  but  in  the  very  postage  of  your 
letters.  There  are  more  foreign  than  Italian  banking 
houses  in  Italy  ;  but  the  same  remark,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  with  whom  either 
myself  or  any  of  my  friends  have  had  any  dealings. 

Medicine  is  not  considered  the  profession  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  is  most  injudiciously  despised  ;  for  common 
sense  would  surely  dictate  that  to  those  to  whom  we  in¬ 
trust  our  life  and  health,  we  should  give  every  advantage 
of  education,  character,  and  respectability  ;  and  not  choose 
for  such  an  office,  men  of  low  birth,  limited  means,  and 
dubious  reputation.  In  small  towns,  the  physician  is 
chosen  by  the  corporation,  from  whom  he  receives  a  small 
salary,  and  his  patients  pay  him  nothing  ;  though  it  is  cus- 
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tomary  to  send  him  a  small  annual  present.  If  discon¬ 
tented  with  their  own,  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  have  the 
physician  of  any  neighbouring  town,  whom  then  they  must 
remunerate  ;  and  as  there  is  a  hope  of  such  employments, 
and  of  being  chosen  to  fill  a  more  lucrative  situation,  or 
condotta.  as  it  is  called,  the  spur  of  interest  is  not  wanting. 
In  capitals,  of  course,  every  practitioner  sets  up  for  him¬ 
self,  and  all  "have  a  train  of  young  pupils,  who,  like  Gil 
Bias  and  Doctor  Sangrado,  are  taught  to  kill  according  to 
their  master’s  receipt;  and  in  due  season  these  Tyros  are 
generally  elected  physicians  to  country  places, — or  go 
in  condotta,  as  they  call  it — unless  they  choose  to  remain 
in  the  metropolis.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  men  of  great  medical  skill  and  science  in  Italy,  but — 
l  speak  from  the  information  of  better  judges  than  myself, 
—the  general  standard  is  far  below  that  of  England,  nor 
is  the  profession  at  all  pursued  by  the  first  classes. 

Law  is  much  more  respected,  and  consequently  more 
respectable,  than  medicine.  Every  small  town  always 
elects  its  Podesta,  who  is  changed  triennially,  lest  he 
should  imbibe  partialities. 

Thus  debarred  by  custom  from  useful  and  respeciable 
professions,  the  younger  sons,  and  the  whole  numerous 
race  of  poor  nobles  in  Italy,  have  often  recourse  for  sub¬ 
sistence  to  a  stale  of  the  most  humiliating  servility  and 
dependence, — to  fawning,  flattery,  and  cuvalieri-serventi- 
ship, — and  to  arts  and  employments,  I  am  afraid,  even 
worse  than  these. 

There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  true  dignity  and  of  proper 
pride  among  the  Italian  nobles.  They  will  not  practise 
useful  employments;  but  too  often  stoop  to  base  actions. 
Counts,  in  full  dress,  often  come  to  you  a-begging ;  and 
Marcheses,  with  lace  veils  and  splendid  necklaces,  will 
thankfully  accept  half-a-crown.  A  woman  dressed  very 
expensively,  begged  of  us  the  other  day  in  the  streets, 
and  we  have  had  several  visits  from  men  of  rank,  solicit¬ 
ing  charity.  It  may  be  said  of  them,  that  “  they  can 
not  dig,  but  to  beg  they  are  not  ashamed.” 

Generally  speaking,  the  fair  Italians  are  certainly  not 
women  ot  cultivated  minds,  or  fine  accomplishments. 
They  are  occupied  with  pursuits  of  the  most  puerile 
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vanity  ;  they  carry  their  passion  for  dress  to  the  most 
ruinous  extravagance,  and  are  victims  of  languor,  indo¬ 
lence,  and  ennui.  The  Neapolitan  ladies  are  more  addict¬ 
ed  to  gambling  than  the  Romans  ;  though  there  are  some 
here  entirely  given  up  to  it,  and  on  whose  countenances 
I  read,  at  the  nightly  faro  table,  the  deadly  passion  of  their 
souls. 

The  Italian  ladies  scarcely  ever  nurse  their  children,  or 
attend  to  their  education.  The  boys  are  instructed  at 
home  by  some  domestic  chaplain,  or  placed  in  public 
seminaries.  The  girls  are  either  brought  up  at  home, 
where  they  have  no  proper  governess — and  their  mothers 
are  seldom  qualified,  and  still  more  rarely  disposed  to 
fulfil  the  office — or  else  they  are  educated  in  convents 
by  nuns,  who  are  too  otien  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  bi¬ 
goted,  and,  perhaps,  less  fitted  for  the  important  task  of 
forming  the  female  character,  than  any  other  class  of  wo¬ 
men:  they  escape  from  this  gloomy  prison  to  the  world, 
without  having  formed  a  taste  for  any  rational  pursuits  or 
domestic  pleasures  ;  are  married  to  some  man  chosen  for 
them  by  their  parents,  and  to  whom  they  must  con¬ 
sequently  be  indifferent  ; — and  what  better  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  them  ? 

The  exclusion  of  young  unmarried  women  from  society 
in  this  country,  deprives  it  of  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 
T  am  ready,  indeed,  to  own,  that  too  many  young  ladies, 
just  come  out,  weigh  at  times  somewhat  heavily  on  a  party 
in  our  own  country  ;  but  conceive  what  a  blank  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  whole  would  make,  and  you  will  belter  un¬ 
derstand  the  variety,  and  interest,  and  animation  they  give 
to  it ! 

Though  the  fair  sex  in  this  country  are  generally  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant,  there  are  certainly  many  very  learned 
women  in  Italy  ;  so  learned,  that  here,  where  there  is  no 
literary  Salic  law,  the  chairs  in  the  universities  have  often, 
both  in  past  and  present  times,  been  filled  by  female  pro¬ 
fessors.  Signora  Tambroni,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Bologna,  only  died  within  these  few 
months,  though  she  retired  from  her  situation  a  few  years 
ago  ;  nor  was  she  less  remarkable  for  her  piety  and  ex¬ 
cellence,  than  for  her  uncommon  attainments. 
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With  a  feiv  bright  exceptions,  however,  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  class  of  literary  women  in  Italy,  are  too 
violently  literary.  The  blues  are  too  deep  a  blue.  They 
are  either  wholly  unlearned,  or  overpoweringly  learned. 
A  taste  for  literature  is  not  generally  diffused  and  inter-* 
mingled  with  other  pursuits  and  pleasures,  as  in  England  ; 
it  is  confined  to  a  few,  and  reign3  in  them  without  control. 
Neither  does  the  love  of  letters  exclude  the  love  of  adu¬ 
lation.  Their  vanity  is  of  a  different  cast,  but  not  less  in¬ 
satiable  than  that  of  the  other  fair  Italians.  They  enter¬ 
tain  you  too  much  with  talking  of  their  books,  or  repeat¬ 
ing  their  own  compositions  ;  and  their  houses  are  gene¬ 
rally  infested  with  a  herd  of  male  scribblers,  who  make 
large  demands  on  the  patience  and  applause  of  their  audi¬ 
tors,  by  reading  or  reciting  their  various  works  in  verse 
or  prose  ;  and  bepraise  each  other,  that  they  may  be 
praised  themselves. 

I  have  spoken,  somewhat  too  much  at  length,  perhaps, 
®n  the  character  of  the  higher  classes  ;  and  1  am  sorry  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  morals  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks,  among  whom  truth,  honesty,  and  industry,  are  rare 
and  little  prized.  They  will  cheat  if  they  can,  and  they 
sometimes  take  more  pains  to  accomplish  this,  than  would 
have  enabled  them  to  gain  far  more  by  fair  dealing.  When 
detected  in  falsehood  and  imposition,  they  show  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  of  coolness  and  carelessness.  I  have  met 
with  honest  and  excellent  Italians  in  all  ranks  ;  but  I  must 
say,  knavery,  meanness,  and  profligacy,  are  far  more 
common. 

The  venality  of  the  people  of  Rome  is,  however,  pro¬ 
verbial,  even  in  Italy.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  a  Ro¬ 
man  “  venderebbe  il  sole  per  cinque  paoli 

Their  indolence,  however,  is,  to  an  Englishman,  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  of  their  character.  I  have 
frequently,  in  asking  for  goods  at  a  shop  in  Rome,  been 
answered  with  a  drawling  “  non  c’e,”  even  when  I  saw 
them  before  my  eyes ;  and  once  was  actually  told  they 
were  too  high  to  reach  !  Nay,  a  shoemaker,  after  getting 


*  A  Roman  would  sell  the  sun  itself  for  two-pence. 
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through  the  labour  of  taking  my  measure,  resigned  my  fu¬ 
ture  custom,  rather  than  send  the  shoes  home  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  streets.  Another,  three  months  ago,  agreed 
to  make  me  two  pair,  and  still  continues  to  promise  them 
“  next  week.” 

The  women  of  these  classes  are  indolent,  useless,  and 
vain.  They  never  seem  employed  about  domestic  cares  ; 
in  fact,  the  small  matter  of  cleaning,  which  is  bestowed 
upon  a  house,  is  generally  done  by  men.  It  is  they  who 
make  the  beds,  and  dust  out  the  rooms.  They  cook  ; 
they  milk;  and  sometimes  even  make  gowns.  I  never 
shall  forget  my  astonishment  at  Naples,  in  sending  for  a 
dress-maker,  when  a  man  appeared  ;  but  he  professed  his 
capacity  for  the  undertaking.  I  was  in  haste,  and  he 
stitched  me  up  a  very  superb  ball-dress  before  night. 

In  Rome,  however,  1  think  the  dress-makers,  and  all 
the  washer-women,  are  of  the  female  gender.  But  the 
Roman  females  are  really  generally  a  useless  indolent  set ; 
slovenly  and  dirty  in  their  persons  and  dress  at  home,  and 
tawdrily  fine  when  they  go  abroad.  Their  virtue,  I  fear, 
cannot  be  much  boasted  of,  and,  like  their  superiors,  few 
of  them  are  without  their  lovers  and  their  intrigues.  I 
know  the  handsome  wife  of  a  substantial  shop-keeper, 
who,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  has  been  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  three  successive  noblemen,  Italian  and  foreign, 
and  lived  with  them.  The  last  sent  her  back  in  disgrace, 
on  discovering,  that  even  in  his  house,  she  had  contrived 
to  receive  her  own  favoured  lover.  The  husband  took 
her  back,  and  they  are  now  living  together. 

Another  tradesman  makes  over  his  wife  at  this  moment 
to  a  nobleman,  for  a  certain  annual  compensation,  and  yet 
these  men  do  not  seem  to  be  despised  for  it.  These  facts 
I  know  to  be  true,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  ;  aDd 
in  spite  of  their  grossness,  I  mention  them,  because  you 
cannot  otherwise  conceive  the  state  of  morals  in  this 
country. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  another  cause  of  the 
want  of  virtue  among  the  women ;  for,  by  the  perverse 
and  unnatural  institutions  of  the  church,  those  who  ought 
to  be  the  guardians,  are  too  often  in  secret  the  corrupt 
ers  of  morals.  They  thus  strike  at  the  root  and  bond  ol 
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all  morality;  for  the  virtue  of  a  community  will  always 
be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  chastity  of  the  women. 

But  I  began  about  the  Blessing  of  the  Horses,  and  1 
have  been  led,  I  know  not  how,  into  a  long  disquisition  on 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Italians. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  them,  but  the  subject  is 
not  particularly  pleasant,  where  we  find  so  much  to  cen¬ 
sure,  and  so  little  to  approve.  In  fine,  the  censure  of  Ju¬ 
venal  may  still  be  passed  upon  the  R.omans, — 

“  Hie  vivimus  ambitiosa  paupertate  omnes.” 


LETTER  LXXXI. 

THE  CARNIVAL. 

The  Romans,  in  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  moral  re¬ 
straint,  do  not  seem  10  have  gained  much  gayety  or  pleasure 
by  their  release.  Nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  stranger 
than  the  sombre  air  which  marks  every  countenance,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  Rome.  The  faces  even  of 
the  young  are  rarely  lighted  up  with  smiles  ;  a  laugh  is 
seldom  heard,  and  a  merry  countenance  strikes  us  with 
amazement,  from  its  novelty.  Rome  looks  like  a  city 
whose  inhabitants  have  passed  through  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  Yet,  will  it  be  believed  that  this  serious,  this 
unsmiling  people,  rush  into  the  sports  of  the  Carnival  with  . 
a  passionate  eagerness  far  surpassing  all  the  rest  of  the 
Italians  ?  They  are  madly  fond  of  the  Catholic  Saturnalia; 
and,  by  a  strange  annual  metamorphosis,  from  the  most 
grave  and  solemn,  suddenly  become  the  most  wild  and  ex¬ 
travagant  people  in  the  creation.  It  seems  as  if  some 
sudden  delirium  had  seized  them.  All  ranks,  classes,  ages, 
and  sexes, — under  the  same  intoxication  of  high  spirits, 
parade  the  streets.  The  poor  starve,  work,  pawn,  beg, 
borrow,  steal, — do  any  thing  to  procure  a  mask  and  a 
dress ;  and  when  the  bell  of  the  Capitol,  after  mid-day, 
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gives  license  to  the  reign  of  folly  to  commence,  the  most 
ridiculous  figures  issue  forth, — wild  for  their  favourite  di¬ 
version.  Characters  they  can  scarcely  be  called,  since 
there  is  no  attempt  at  supporting,  or  even  looking  them, — 
either  in  the  Corso  in  the  morning,  or  the  Festino  (the 
Masked  Ball,)  in  the  evening.  Their  only  aim  is  to  dress 
themselves,  and  “  to  fool  it  to  the  top  of  their  bent,”  and 
they  do  both  to  admiration.  They  assume  rich,  pictu¬ 
resque,  grotesque,  or  buffoon  costumes,  according  as  it  is 
their  object  to  excite  admiration,  laughter, or  love.  They 
may  assume  any  disguise  but  what  is  connected  with  reli¬ 
gion  or  government.  They  are  neither  permitted  to  be 
cardinals,  priests,  nuns,  pilgrims,  hermits,  friars,  magis¬ 
trates,  or  ministers.  In  general,  the  motley  multitude  is 
made  up  of  indescribable  monsters.  But  Punch  and  Har¬ 
lequin  abound.  Pantaloon  is  a  prime  favourite.  The 
Doctor  of  Bologna  is  a  great  man  ;  and  Pagliataccio,  a 
sort  of  clown  or  fool,  dressed  all  in  white,  even  to  the 
mask,  is  the  most  popular  of  all.  Turks,  Jews,  bakers, 
cooks,  and  Camerieri,  are  common.  The  female  costumes 
of  the  Italian  peasantry,  especially  of  the  vicinity, — imi¬ 
tated  in  gay  spangled  materials,  are  the  favourite  dress  of 
the  young  women.  Some,  however,  go  as  Jewesses,  be¬ 
cause  then  they  may  accost  whom  they  please,  without 
any  breach  of  decorum.  Many,  of  both  sexes,  are  dressed 
entirely  in  white,  even  to  the  masks,  with  shepherd’s 
hats;  many  in  black  dominos,  their  heads  covered  with  a 
black  silk  hood,  which  is  a  complete  disguise  ;  and  many, 
— perhaps  the  majority, — wear  no  mask  at  all,  but  appear 
in  gay  dresses.  The  proportion  of  masks,  here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  greater  than  at  Naples.  When  a  carriage  con¬ 
tains  masks,  the  servants,  and  sometimes  the  horses,  are 
often  masked  also,  and  the  coachman  generally  appears  in 
the  shape  of  an  old  woman. 

The  Carnival  is  just  terminated,  and  we  found  it  as 
amusing  here  as  it  was  stupid  last  year  at  Naples  and  Flo¬ 
rence.  Even  Venice,  1  hear,  has  lost  her  ancient  pre¬ 
eminence  in  its  diversions  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  pining 
as  she  is  uuder  a  mortal  atrophy,  she  should  want  the 
spirit  for  gayety  now.  Rome  is  the  place  in  which  it  is 
now  seen  to  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  for  a  day  or  two 
it  is  really  an  amusing  scene. 
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The  Carnival,  properly  speaking,  begins  after  Christ' 
snas-day,  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  Lent,  and 
during  that  period  the  Opera  and  Theatres  are  licensed  ; 
but  it  is  only  during  the  last  eight  days, — allowing  for  the 
intervening  Fridays  and  Sunday, — that  masking  is  allowed 
in  the  streets.  The  Corso  is  the  scene  of  this  curious  re¬ 
velry  ;  the  windows  and  balconies  are  hung  with  rich  dra¬ 
peries,  and  filled  with  gayly-dressed  spectators.  The  little 
raised  trottoirs  by  the  side,  are  set  out  with  chairs,  which 
are  let,  and  occupied  by  rows  of  masks.  The  street  is, 
beside,  crowded  with  pedestrians,  masked  and  unmasked  ; 
and  two  rows  of  carriages,  close  behind  each  other,  make 
a  continual  promenade.  Notwithstanding  the  crowd,  the 
narrowness  of  the  street,  and  the  multitude  of  foot  passen¬ 
gers  intermixed  with  the  carriages,  no  accident  ever  hap¬ 
pens  ;  and  though  a  few  of  the  horse-guards  are  stationed 
at  intervals  to  preserve  order,  and  prevent  the  carriages 
from  leaving  their  line,  I  never  saw  any  occasion  for  their 
interference. 

Both  the  masked  and  unmasked  carry  on  the  war  by 
pelting  each  other  with  large  handfuls  of  what  ought  to  be 
comfits  ;  but  these  being  too  cosily  to  be  used  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion,  they  are  actually  nothing  more  than  pozzolana  co¬ 
vered  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  manufactured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  under  the  name  of  confitti  de ’  gesso — (plaster  com¬ 
fits.)  This  coating  flies  off  into  lime-dust,  and  completely 
whitens  the  figures  of  the  combatants  ;  but  its  pungency 
sometimes  does  serious  mischief  to  the  eyes. 

Strangers  seldom  attack  you,  but  those  who  know  you, 
as  seldom  let  you  escape  ;  and  we,  being  unmasked,  and 
in  an  open  carriage,  were  generally  most  unmercifully 
pelted  by  masked  antagonists.  We  took  care  to  return 
the  compliment  with  interest,' — abundance  of  this  mate¬ 
rial,  which  may  be  called  the  wit  of  the  masquerade,  being 
on  sale,  so  that  you  can  never  be  at  loss  for  a  repartee. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  were  assailed  by  an  unexpected 
volley  from  some  passing  pedestrian  mask,  on  whom  we 
could,  at  the  time,  inflict  no  retaliation  ;  but  we  never 
failed  to  mark  him  as  a  subject  for  future  retribution,  when 
the  course  of  the  promenade  brought  him  again  within 
our  reach. 
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It  often  happens,  in  the  many  stops  of  the  carriages, 
that  two  in  the  opposite  lines  begin  the  assault,  and  quan- 
tilies  of  ammunition  being  poured  in,  a  furious  pitched 
battle  is  carried  on,  until  the  cavalcade  being  put  in  motion 
again,  separates  the  combatants.  We  sometimes  received 
a  discharge  of  real  comfits  ;  but  they  came  “  like  angel 
visits,  few,  and  far  between.” 

Half  a  dozen  masks  were  often  hanging  together  on  the 
back  of  our  carriage,  chattering  to  us  in  all  languages; 
and  in  many  of  them  we  recognised  our  English  or  foreign 
acquaintance.  But  the  Italians  seem  to  communicate  with 
each  other  less  by  words  than  signs.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  rapidity  and  facility  they  can  carry  on  this  intercourse, 
at  any  visible  distance  ;  and  they  thus  converse  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye,  not  the  ear.  Whether  this  custom 
originated  in  that  ancient  jealousy  which  secluded  Italian 
women  so  rigorously  from  society  ; — or  in  that  inquisitorial 
government  which  still  renders  freedom  ofspeech  danger¬ 
ous,— 1  shall  not  inquire;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a 
language  as  well  understood  by  all  Italians  as  their  mo¬ 
ther  tongue.  The  signs  they  use  are  chiefly  made  by 
touching  certain  features,  or  parts  of  the  face,  with  the 
fingers,  or  the  whole  hand,  in  a  particular  manner;  and 
they  thus  express  love,  flattery,  supplication,  admiration, 
jealousy,  disdain,  aversion,  assent,  dissent,  &c.  These 
signs  are  used  by  all  classes,  and  at  all  times — even  at 
church. — At  the  church  of  SS.  Apostoli,  for  example, — 
which,  on  Sundays,  at  the  last  mass,  is  the  fashionable 
resort  of  all  the  fine  women,  and  intriguing  belles  of  Rome 
— a  great  deal  of  this  mute  conversation  may  be  seen  going 
forward.  The  demeanour  of  the  ladies,  indeed,  is  there 
generally  distinguished  by  no  small  appearance  of  coquetry^ 
and  flirtation,  while  that  of  the  gentlemen  is  marked  by 
strong  signs  of  devotion  and  adoration — which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  language  of  the  eyes,  and  in  this  still  more 
explicit  language  ofsigns,  which  is  to  conversation  exactly 
what  shorthand  is  to  writing.  This  species  of  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  sexes  is  so  rapid,  so  unmean¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  and  yet  so  expressive,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  most  watchful  jealousy  to  prevent,  or 
even  to  detect  it — if  any  care  be  taken  to  conceal  it. — It 
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struck  me  that  more  of  it  goes  on  during  the  Carnival 
than  at  any  other  period. 

Every  day  of  the  masquerade  the  Corso  becomes  more 
crowded,  and  more  animated,  till,  on  the  last,  the  number 
and  spirit  of  the  masks, — the  skirmishes  of  sweetmeats 
and  lime-dust, — and  the  shouts  and  ecstasies  of  all, — sur¬ 
pass  description. 

The  whole  ends  by  extinguishing  the  Carnival.  Just 
before  dark,  all  the  masks  appear  with  a  lighted  taper, 
labouring  to  blow  out  their  neighbour’s  candle  and  keep 
in  their  own.  1  can  easily  believe  that  you  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  fun  of  this,  unless  you  were  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
but,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  I  assure  you  we  laughed 
ourselves  merry  at  this  absurd  scene,  and  that  great,  phi¬ 
losopher,  Mr. - ,  nearly  went  into  convulsions.  I  am 

told  the  masking  during  the  Carnival  used  to  be  far  more 
splendid  in  former  times  than  it  is  now — that  eastern  mo- 
narchs,  followed  by  their  Ethiopian  slaves ;  cars  of  vic¬ 
tory,  with  laurel-crowned  heroes  ;  Roman  processions  ; 
and  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Silenus  and 
all  his  crew  of  drunken  Fauns  and  possessed  Bacchantes, 
used  to  parade  the  Corso.  But  nothing  so  classically 
magnificent  is  now  to  be  seen.  On  tbe  last  day,  indeed, 
this  year,  one  large  car  attracted  every  body’s  attention. 
It  was  covered  with  tapestry,  and  adorned  with  immense 
branches  of  laurel,  among  which  were  seated  eight  or  ten 
black  dominos,  or  demons,  who,  sheltered  by  their  own 
evergreens  from  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  dealt 
their  fury  mercilessly  round  in  showers  of  rattling  hail. 
We  afterwards  found  this  car  contained  Prince  Leopold 
of  Naples,  with  some  companions. 

Every  day  of  the  masquerade,  there  is  a  race  run  by 
small  spirited  horses,  without  risers.  Their  impetuosity 
in  the  race,  however,  is  not  so  much  owing  to  their  natural 
spirit,  as  to  the  agony  of  the  goads,  or  balls  covered  with 
3harp  spikes  of  metal,  suspended  from  their  backs,  which, 
at  every  motion,  fall  heavily  upon  the  same  spot,  making 
large  raw  gory  circles  over  their  bodies,  horrible  to 
behold.  Sometimes  six  or  eight  of  these  goads  are  beat¬ 
ing  their  bleeding  sides  at  once,  and  as  if  this  were  not 
torment  enough,  fire  is  likewise  applied  to  them,  so  that 
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(he  poor  animals,  furious  under  these  tortures,  often  can 
not  be  restrained  by  the  force  of  eight  or  ten  men,  from 
leaping  the  cords  which  coniine  them  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Corso.  At  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  this  barrier  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  competitors  fly  off  atfull  speed. 
The  course,  which  is  along  the  Corso,  and  consequently 
paved,  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  horses  are  stopped 
by  a  piece  of  cloth  which  is  suspended  across  the  street, 
near  the  Venetian  Palace,  at  the  Ripresade ’  Barberi,  so 
called  from  Barbary  horses  being  the  original  racers. 

A  little  spirited  English  horse,  never  meant,  however, 
for  a  racer,  won  almost  all  the  prizes,  or  pallj,  this  year. 
They  consist  of  a  rich  piece  of  velvet,  furnished  at  the 
cost  of  the  Tews,  who  were  formerly  compelled  t6  run 
foot-races  themselves — which  afforded  much  Christian 
diversion  to  the  populace.  It  often  happens  that  some  of 
the  horses  run  aside  down  other  streets  ;  and  once  I  re¬ 
member  the  people  waited  for  the  race  in  vain, — the 
whole  of  the  steeds  having  gone  off  together  towards  St. 
Peter’s.  I  was  not  one  of  the  disappointed ;  having  pre¬ 
viously  witnessed  the  races  twice,  1  was  ever  afterwards 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  way.  To  see  these  poor  animals 
thus  wantonly  tortured  and  infuriated  by  pain,  is  any 
thing  but  a  pleasing  or  humane  spectacle,  and  one  I  most 
certainly  never  wish  to  see  again. 

Priests  are  forbidden  to  join  in  these  revels  ;  but  who 
may  be  present  under  the  mask,  I  suppose  would  puzzle 
even  the  Pope’s  infallibility  to  find  out.  Occasionally, 
however,  some  curious  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
chance.  In  a  late  Carnival,  the  horses  in  a  hack  carriage, 
containing  two  masks,  becoming  restive,  ran  off  at  full 
speed,  threw  the  coachman  from  his  box,  and  never  stop¬ 
ped  till  they  overturrftd  the  vehicle,  near  the  Ponte 
Sant’  Angelo.  Both  the  masks  seemed  to  be  severely 
hurt.  The  female,  who  loudly  bewailed  her  sufferings, 
proved  to  be  a  noted  lady  of  no  very  fair  fame  ;  but  her 
male  companion,  though  the  blood  from  his  wounded 
head  trickled  down  his  dress,  resolutely  held  on  his  mask, 
refused  to  speak,  and  though  unable  to  walk,  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  crowd  that  wanted  to  assist  him.  At 
length  his  mask  was  taken  off  by  force  ;  and  he  proved  to 
be  a  Cardinal,  whose  name  I  refrain  from  mentioning. 
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There  are  only  three  Festini,  or  public  masked  balls, 
allowed  during  the  Carnival.  They  are  held  in  the 
Teatro  Alberto,  a  large  handsome  sala,  now  only  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  stage  and  pit  are  open  to  the 
masks,  and  dancing  of  quadrilles,  &c.  goes  on  with  much 
decorum,  though  1  need  hardly  observe,  that  none  above 
roturier  rank  ever  participate  in  this  part  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  price  of  admittance  is  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  English,  and  you  may  guess  that  the  company  is 
not  very  select,  when  I  tell  you  that  our  Italian  servants 
were  there.  Yet  nothing  ever  appears  which  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  delicacy.  The  higher  orders 
have  boxes,  and  are  generally  unmasked  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  they  often  walk  about  among  the 
people,  and  mix  with  the  motley  crew,  without  ever 
meeting  any  impertinence,  or  unpleasant  adventure. 

There  is  no  attempt  whatever  at  supporting  characters, 
and  none  indeed  are  assumed.  They  have  no  idea  of 
those  character  masks,  which  we  consider  the  very 
essence  of  a  masquerade.  The  masks  are  dressed  whim¬ 
sically,  grotesquely,  laughably,  and  sometimes  tastefully  ; 
but  they  are  mere  dresses,  and  they  speak  in  a  false 
squeaking  tone,  to  perplex  each  other — interchange  com¬ 
pliments,  or  banters,  and  chatter  abundance  of  non¬ 
sense, — but  not  in  character.  No  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
intrigue  may  go  on,  but  nothing  of  it  is  seen,  nor  is  there 
much  time  for  it,  for  the  Festino  begins  at  eight,  and 
at  twelve  every  body  is  turned  out,  and  the  lights  ex¬ 
tinguished.  The  only  attempt  at  characters  was  made 
by  a  few  Englishmen,  who  supported  their  parts  ad¬ 
mirably,  in  our  style.  One,  in  particular,  a  Grub-street 
poet,  was  excellent  ;  but  his  ballads,  pinned  about  his 
hat,  his  elegies,  sonnets,  and  odes,  offered  to  all, — his 
heroic  recitations,-— his  own  ecstasies  at  their  beauty, 
and  his  tattered  and  beggarly  attire,  seriously  persuaded 
some  of  the  Italians,  to  our  infinite  entertainment,  that 
he  was  a  poor  mad  Englishman,  in  good  earnest ;  and  they 
expressed  the  most  unfeigned  compassion  for  him. 

1  must  end  my  account  of  the  Carnival  with  what  I  ought 
to  have  commenced  it,  by  telling  you  that  its  amusements 
are  uniformly  ushered  in  by  a  public  execution.  If  any 
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criminals  are  destined  to  condign  punishment,  they  are 
reserved  for  this  occasion ;  and  I  suppose  it  never  hap¬ 
pened  that  some  head  was  not  laid  on  the  block  at  this 
festive  period.  Three  were  guillotined  this  year.  It  is 
done  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  people,  by  the  immediate 
terrors  of  the  example,  from  the  commission  of  crimes, 
to  which  the  license  of  the  season  may  be  supposed  to 
lead.  A  number  of  penitents  attended  these  unhappy 
criminals  to  the  scaffold,  as  well  as  the  pious  brotherhood, 
who  make  this  their  peculiar  duty  ;  and  both  before  and 
after  the  execution,  they  begged  alms  to  say  masses  for 
their  souls,  to  which  hundreds,  even  of  the  very  poorest 
of  the  people,  contributed  their  mite.  These  processions 
of  penitents,  even  during  the  Carnival,  make  at  times  a 
pious,  instead  of  a  profane  masquerade.  Dressed  in  long 
robes  of  sackcloth,  girt  with  ropes,  their  heads  and  faces 
covered  with  hoods,  and  their  eyes  alone  appearing 
through  holes  cut  for  them,  they  parade  the  streets,  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  altar  in  prayer  that  the 
sins  committed  during  this  lawless  season  may  be  forgiven. 
I  am  told,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
gayest  and  most  licentious  masks  on  the  Corso  make  this 
preparation  for  the  sins  they  intend  to  commit,  and  perform 
subsequent  penance  again  during  Lent  in  expiation  of  the 
score  they  have  run  up. 

The  Carnival,  in  its  license,  its  mirth,  and  its  levelling 
of  rank, — nay,  even  in  its  season, — bears  an  obvious  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  But  it  perhaps  ap¬ 
proaches  still  more  closely  to  the  annual  feast  of  Cybele,* 
when,  according  to  Livy,t  the  richest  draperies  were  hung 
from  the  windows,  masquerading  took  place  in  the  streets. 


*  The  Galli,  or  priests  of  this  goddess,  seem  to  bear  a  curious  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  of  our  religious  orders.  They  were  mendicants,  and 
under  the  obligation  of  perpetual  celibacy  ;  in  short,  begging  friars. 
There  is  a  bass  relief  in  the  Capitol  which  represents  one  of  these  priests 
with  a  scourge  in  his  hand  ;  so  that  it  would  seem  flagellation  was  also 
practised  among  them  as  a  religious  virtue. 

t  Livy,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  14.  It  took  place  on  the  27th  March,  when 
the  simulacrum,  or  image  of  the  goddess  that  fell  from  heaven,  was 
washed  in  the  Almo. 
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and  every  one,  disguising  himself  as  he  pleased,  walked 
about  the  city  in  jest  and  buffoonery.  This  is  precisely 
a  modern  Carnival. 


LETTER  LXXXII. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Rome,  March  21th,  1818. 

I  came  to  Italy  expecting  to  find  it  the  land  of  song,  to 
hear  music  wafted  in  every  gale,  and  every  valley  vocal 
with  harmony.  Great  has  been  my  disappointment.  I 
have  not  only  heard  very  little  good  music,  but  very  little 
music  at  all.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  eighteen 
'months  that  have  now  nearly  elapsed  since  I  first  set  foot 
in  Italy,  during  all  tny  travels  through  the  country,  and 
my  residence  in  the  towns,  the  sound  of  music  has  seldom 
met  my  ear  unsought.  I  find  it,  indeed,  as  in  all  great 
cities — in  public  theatres,  in  crowded  assemblies,  and 
stately  drawing-rooms ;  but  it  is  not  the  spontaneous 
“  voice  of  the  people.” 

In  their  constantly  recurring  Feslas,  when  the  streets 
are  thronged  day  after  day  with  a  listless  loitering  crowd, 
the  sound  of  music  is  seldom  or  never  heard.  It  does 
not  beguile  these  long  days  of  idleness. "nor,  as  among  the 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Germans,  is  it  resorted 
to  after  the  hours  of  labour,  to  charm  away  their  evening 
cares.  Even  the  artisan,  plying  his  daily  task,  and  “the 
spinners  in  the  sun,”  as  they  sit  at  their  doors,  twirling 
the  slow  thread  on  the  distaff  and  spindle,  are  never  heard 
singing  at  their  work. 

The  first  music  that  saluted  me  at  Rome,  and  that  was 
after  I  had  lived  nearly  a  month  in  it.  was  the  bagpipe. 

I  was  awakened  one  night  from  a  feverish  slumber,  by 
the  well-known  drone  of  that  mellifluous  instrument.  I 
imagined,  that,  being  in  a  fever,  I  was  also  in  a  delirium  ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  an  exstatic  delusion,  and  these 
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real,  or  imaginary  national  tones,  were  so  far  from  proving 
a  regale  to  my  ungratified  ears,  that  when  a  second  bag¬ 
pipe  set  up  its  throat,  and  a  third  joined  in  the  droning 
chorus,  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  distracted. 

The  next  night  the  same  horrible  disturbance  was  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  now  convinced  it  was  only  too  real,  I  found, 
upon  making  inquiry,  that  numbers  of  Zampognari ,  or 
Piferari ,  as  tiiese  bagpipers  are  called,  annually  come  up 
from  Campania  before  Christmas,  to  play  hymns  upon 
their  bagpipes  to  the  Virgin,  who,  if  she  has  any  ear  for 
music,  must  be  nearly  deafened  with  this  piece  of  their 
courtesy. 

The  serenades  that  had  broken  my  rest,  I  found  were 
addressed  to  a  Madonna  immediately  below  my  bed-room 
windows,  and  for  many  a  night,  or,  as  they  call  it,  morn¬ 
ing,  (about  four  o’clock,)  did  these  pious  pipers  continue 
to  drone  out  their  strains  to  this  stony  image,  whose  deaf¬ 
ness  and  insensibility  I  was  tempted  to  envy. 

The  bagpipe,  as  my  more  travelled  friends  tell  me,  is 
a  very  classical  instrument,  and  extends  not  only  over 
Italy,  but  throughout  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  musical — (query,  unmusical?) — in¬ 
struments  in  the  world.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  “  Music, 
heavenly  Maid  !”  played  upon  it 

- “  wheu  she  was  young, 

And  first  in  early  Greece  she  sung,” 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  poet’s  regret  at  not  having  heard 
her  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  perfectly  satisfied 

“  With  all  that  charms  this  laggard  age 

to  wit — the  strains  she  gives  us  now  she  has  grown  old. 

Some  wandering  harpers  from  the  south  of  Italy,  too, 
sometimes  visit  Rome.  Their  music  is  simple,  very  pe¬ 
culiar,  perhaps  very  ancient,  and  certainly  very  sweet. 
They  are  called  Carciofolari.  Excepting  these  itinerant 
musicians,  and  one  old  blind  man,  who  is  stationary,  I  have 
heard  no  street  music  in  Rome,  and  very  little  in  aDy  town, 
village,  or  hamlet  of  Italy,  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
sojourn;  excepting  Naples  and  Venice.  There  the 
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voice  of  music  is  continually  heard  at  evening,  over  the 
calm  waters  of  tlie  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  Canals  of  the 
Adriatic, — on  the  Chiaja,  and  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco. 
The  favourite  instrument  in  both  place-*  is  the  guitar,  or 
viola, — an  excellent  accompaniment  for  the  voice.  When 
I  was  at  Naples,  Ricciordello  Antonio ,  a  beautiful  playful 
little  air,  was  the  most  popular  among  the  Lazzaroni ; 
and  at  Venice,  “  Buona  notte,  Arnuto  bene ,”  met  me  at 
every  corner ;  both  sung  with  a  spirit  and  gayety  that 
gave  them  an  inexpressible  charm. 

One  thing,  indeed,  I  must  remark,  that  wherever  one 
does  hear  music  in  Italy,  it  is  really  music — (excepting  the 
bagpipes) — something  deserving  of  the  name. 

One’s  ear  is  never  tortured  with  the  horrible  tunes^ 
executed  in  a  still  more  horrible  style,  with  which  it  is 
continually  assailed  in  England,  not  only  in  the  streets, 
but  in  theatres  and  drawing-rooms.  But  the  fact  is,  music 
with  us  is  an  exotic,  and  the  plant  has  a  sickly  and  arti¬ 
ficial  existence.  In  the  great  hotbed  of  London  alone,  it 
comes  to  any  perfection,  and  there,  though  fine,  it  is 
forced. 

If  Italy  bears  away  the  palm  in  vocal  excellence,  Ger¬ 
many  far  surpasses  it  in  instrumental  music,  in  the  refined 
and  universal  taste,  or  rather  passion,  for  music,  diffused 
among  all  classes,  and  in  the  excellence  both  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  execution.  There  you  may  hear  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  Beethoven,  in  the 
dwelling  of  every  artisan  ;  but  in  Italy,  her  own  immortal 
masters  are  neglected  and  forgotten,  or  heard  now  only  in 
other  lands. 

Rossini  carries  all  before  him,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
join  in  the  senseless  outcry  which  has  been  raised  against 
him  by  some  of  our  own  amateurs  here.*  I  neither  think, 
with  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  that  all  he  has  written 
is  perfection,  nor  with  many  of  ours,  that  none  of  it  is 
bearable.  I  cannot  conceive  that  lie  can  have  any  soul 


*  Written  in  1816,  when  Rossini’s  music  was  wholly  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  unsparingly  abused  by  a  strong  parly  in  Italy. — Times  are 
changed.  (1825.) 
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for  music,  who  does  not  feel  the  exquisite  beauty  of  some 
of  the  parts  of  Tancredi  and  Otello,  of  the  Ituliani  in  Al- 
gieri — the  Bar  bier  e  di  Seviglia,  and  of  many  other  of  his 
works.  At  the  same  time,  the  poor  drudge,  compelled 
to  labour  at  the  bidding  of  his  masters,  not  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  his  genius,  and  forced  to  manufacture  music  by 
the  hour  and  the  line,  cannot  always  produce  works  of 
equal  excellence.  Considering  the  early  years  of  Rossini, 
and  the  immense  quantity  of  music  he  has  already  written, 
I  think  it  is  wonderful  there  is  so  little  that  is  bad,  and  so 
much  that  is  beautiful.  Still,  though  1  would  not  have 
heard  less  of  his  works,  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
heard  more  ol  my  old  favourites  among  the  Italian  mas¬ 
ters,  in  their  native  land, — to  say  nothing  of  one  superior 
to  them  all, — I  need  not  say  I  mean  Mozart, — whose  ex¬ 
quisite  compositions  I  have  literally  never  heard  at  all  in 
this  land  of  harmony. 

The  higher  orders  have  not  quite  the  same  strong 
general  passion  for  music  that  I  expected.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  entertainment  in  their  conversaziones,  except 
when  a  rare  accademia  renders  it  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  Indeed,  it  seems  less  generally  than  with  us  a 
source  of  domestic  amusement;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  to  be  regretted  :  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted, 
whether  the'  invaluable  years  of  every  young  English 
lady’s  life  that  are  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
degree  of  expertness  in  running  over  the  keys  ofa  piano¬ 
forte,  might  not,  where  there  is  no  natural  taste  for  it,  be* 
better  employed. 

In  Italy,  though  every  lady  ofa  certain  rank  is  not  a 
musician,  there  are  many  who  sing  and  play  with  a  taste 
•  and  science  worthy  of  first-rate  professional  performers. 
In  the  other  sex,  there  are  still  more  examples  of  this, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  less  common  now  than  in  former 
times.  Italian  noblemen  may  still  be  found  fiddling  all 
night  for  their  own  amusement  in  an  orchestra  ;  but  these 
things  are,  comparatively  speaking,  rare. 

There  is  a  weekly  Accademia  of  music  given  at  Rome, 
by  a  man  who  made  a  fortune  by  selling  fiddle-strings. 
Notwithstanding  his  plebeian  origin,  his  concerts  are  at¬ 
tended  by  most  of  the  Roman  nobility,  by  foreign  ambas 
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sadors,  and  royal  princes.  The  performers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  amateurs,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ;  hut 
who  does  not  see,  that  though  the  company  at  large  loudly 
applaud  the  performance,  and  cry,  “  How  charming  ! 
how  divine !”  their  whole  souls  are  intent  upon  the  looks, 
dress,  flirtations,  and  admirations  of  each  other, — upon 
bowing,  smiling,  coquetting,  manoeuvring, — upon  any 
thing,  in  short,  but  the  music;  and  that,  though  the  os¬ 
tensible,  it  is  not  the  real  source  of  attraction  ? 

Rome  has  at  present  the  worst  Opera  in  Italy,  but  the 
best  sacred  music  in  the  world.  In  all  the  churches,  the 
Festas  ofthe  saints  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  are  an¬ 
nually  celebrated  with  a  grand  sacred  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  by  a  band  of  professional  per¬ 
formers  ;  and,  on  these  occasions — in  the  Jesuits’  Church 
at  the  close  of  the  old,  and  commencement  of  the  new 
year — in  the  Chapel  of  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter’s  on  Sun¬ 
days,  at  Vespers  during  Lsnt  and  Advent — and  more  par¬ 
ticular!}'  in  the  thr  ee  grand  Misereres  of  the  Holy  Week, 
and  ti  e  Accademias  given  at  that  time  in  private  houses. 
— the  music  is  indeed  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and 
fraught  with  a  lofty  sublimity  and  pathos,  to  which  no¬ 
thing  I  ever  heard  elsewhere  even  approximates.  Yet 
it  is  strange,  that  with  such  heavenly  harmony  at  com¬ 
mand,  the  ordinary  church  music  should  be  absolutely 
bad  ;  indeed,  scarcely  deserving  the  name. 

In  the  chapel  of  a  convent  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  called, 
I  think,  the  Church,  or  Chapel  of  Santa  Anna,  the  singing 
of  the  nuns,  at  vespers,  is  singularly  touching.  In  this 
chapel  there  is  the  perpetual  exposition  of  the  Host  ;  and 
in  consequence,  it  is  perpetually  illuminated,  night  and 
day,  with  wax  tapers.  I  have  never  entered  it  without 
fluding  it  filled  with  people,  all  on  their  knees  on  the 
marble  floor,  and  a  silence  so  profound  reigning  through  it. 
that  every  half-stifled  sigh  of  penitence,  that  broke  from 
them,  reached  the  ear.  Every  being  there  seemed  as 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  those  with  whom  he  Was 
in  contact,  as  if  in  a  desert.  No  doubt,  the  awful  stillness 
that  prevailed  amidst  this  crowd  of  people,  aod  the  un¬ 
natural  glare  of  the  illumination  within,  when  all  without 
was  bright  in  day,  had  their  influence  id  giving  effect  to 
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the  full  harmonious  voices  of  the  invisible  inmates  of  the 
cloister,  whom  men  might  see  no  more.  But  so  powerful 
was  the  pathos  of  their  choral  strain,  that  it  affected 
many,  “albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,”  even  to 
tears. 

The  romantic  custom  of  serenades  is  still  very  gene¬ 
rally  practised  among  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  On 
a  moonlight  evening,  the  lover  conducts  a  little  band  of 
hired  musicians  below  the  windows  of  his  mistress,  and 
while  they  pour  forth  the  melting  strains  of  melody,  he 
stands  to  watch  her  appearance,  to  breathe  forth  his  sighs, 
or,  by  mute  signs,  implore  her  pity.  Her  name  is  echoed 
in  the  songs,  which  are  sometimes  really  composed,  and 
are  always  supposed  to  be  so,  by  him.  A  fair  Italian, 
who  lives  a  few  doors  from  us,  has  been  serenaded  almost 
every  night  this  week,  by  her  enamoured  swain. 

Though  the  time  of  the  Carnival,  there  is  only  one 
theatre  ( La  Valle)  open  here  at  present  ;  and  even 
this,  like  the  Fiorentini  at  Naples,  is  a  melange  of  the 
Opera  and  the  Theatre.  The  dancing  is  wretched  be¬ 
yond  description  ;  the  music  is  bad,  and  the  acting  not 
many  degrees  better.  Some  of  the  farces  and  buffoone¬ 
ries,  however,  have  been  amusing.  Gli  Ciarlatani,  a 
farce  I  saw  the  other  night,  had  abundance  of  low  humour, 
and  was  irresistibly  laughable,  and  well  played.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  of  the  very  few  good  comedies  of  Gol¬ 
doni,  but  I  have  yawned  through  several  representations 
of  his  tedious  and  trifling  colloquies,  of  five  acts,  without 
incident,  interest,  character,  or  vis  comica.  He  really 
seems  to  think  that  the  common  occurrences  of  a  domes¬ 
tic  day,  such  as  drinking  a  cup  of  chocolate,  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  scolding  the  servants,  or  spoiling  the  children, 
■are  sufficient  materials  for  a  drama.  One  would  wonder 
that  any  author  could  ever  have  written  such  trash,  or 
that  any  audience  could  have  listened  to  it;  still  more  that 
any  body  that  has  ever  written  any  thing  so  good  as  a  few 
of  his  well-known  pieces,  should  have  produced  so  much 
that  is  so  very  bad  as  nine-tenths  of  his  puerile  trash, 
misnamed  comedies.  II  Burbero  Benejico,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  of  them,  was  written  at  Paris,  after  a  long  and. 
diligent  study  of  the  French  comedy,  which  it  resembles. 
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without  equalling  ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  very  curious 
circumstance  that  he  wrote  it  originally  in  French,  it  can¬ 
not  make  it  a  better  play.  He  has  occasionally  traits  of 
coarse  humour  and  of  character,  but  never  of  genuine  wit 
or  genius  ;  and  every  thing  he  ever  wrote  is  tinctured 
with  gross  vulgarity,  and  betrays  his  extraordinary  igno¬ 
rance,  as  well  as  the  limited  scope  of  his  ideas.  Even  in 
the  best  of  his  productions,  there  is  a  deplorable  want  of 
life  and  interest,  and  plot  and  wit.  The  three  wearisome 
plays  upon  Richardson’s  Pamela,  though  great  favourites 
with  the  Italians — whose  dramatic  personifications  give  as 
false  an  idea  of  the  English  character,  as  ours  of  theirs — - 
are  a  proof  how  rarely  authors  succeed  in  painting  the 
manners  and  characters  of  any  nation  except  their  own. 

In  seizing  those  of  his  own  gay  Yenetians,  Goldoni 
has  been  far  more  happy,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
some  of  the  whole  host  of  plays  he  wrote  in  that  sweet 
patois,  are  superior  to  all  those  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call — the  Lingua  Toscana.  My  acquaintance  with  his 
four-and-forty  volumes  of  comedies,  however,  is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  has  been  a  good  deal  impeded  by 
an  unlucky  habit  of  falling  asleep  over  them. 

Goldoni  wrote  sixteen  bad  comedies  in  one  year  :  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  written  one  good  one 
in  sixteen  years.  Fie  may  more  properly  be  called  a 
playmonger  than  a  comic  poet.  I  have  never  been 
where  any  of  Alfieri’s  tragedies — or  indeed  any  tragedy 
at  all — was  performed  ;  nor  is  it  likely  1  should  ;  for  Al- 
fieri  is  much  talked  of,  but  little  read,  and  scarcely  ever 
acted.  All  his  plays  except  four,  were  prohibited  by 
the  French,  from  political  motives,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  interdict  will  be  taken  off  by  the  present  govern¬ 
ments.  The  loss  is  the  less,  because  they  are  confess¬ 
edly  ill-adapted  to  the  stage  ;  they  are  unpopular  in 
representation  even  among  the  Italians  themselves  ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  they  may  be  fine  poems,  but  cannot 
be  considered  fine  plays. 

It  is  true  they  bear  a  high  name  in  Italy,  because 
there  they  stand  alone.  Alfieri  has  no  competitor,  and 
wins  the  prize  like  a  race-horse  that  walks  over  the 
course.  They  may  be  comparatively,  without  being 
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positively  good.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  presumptuous 
to  assert  that  Alfieri’s  plays  are  deficient  in  dramatic 
merit,  but  their  total  want  of  success  on  the  stage  is 
surely  a  decisive  proof  of  it.  As  compositions  they  may 
be  fine  ;  but  as  dramas  they  are  deficient  in  plot,  cha¬ 
racter,  action,  interest,  incident,  and  passion — and  most 
of  all — in  nature.  High-sounding  sentiments  are  uttered; 
and  high  heroic  deeds  performed,  but  by  imaginary  be¬ 
ings.  Alfieri  has  cast  men  in  moulds  of  his  own,  and 
made  them  act  as  he  pleases  ;  he  has  not  penetrated 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  like  our  own 
Shakspeare,  and  painted  from  what  he  traced  there. 
His  plays  are  addressed  to  the  head  rather  than  the 
heart,  and  ,  onsequently  they  never  touch  our  hearts, 
nor  move  our  feelings.  Besides,  in  most  of  them  there 
is  far  too  much  said,  and  too  iittle  done, — an  unredeem¬ 
able  fault  in  dramatic  composition. 

Italy  must  yield  to  England,  France,  and  even  to 
Spain,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  German  theatre,  because  I  cannot  judge  of  it  in  the 
original,  therefore  not  at  all.  Italy  W'as  the  first  seat  of 
modern  dramatic  performances.  Long  before  any  other 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  had  a  stage,  hundreds  of  trage¬ 
dies  and  comedies  were  represented  here.  But  what 
were  these  commedie  antiche? — Dry,  lifeless  imitations  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  dramatists,  tolerated  at  first, 
with  difficulty,  even  by  the  learned — never  endured  by- 
the  body  of  the  people  —  and  long  since  consigned  to 
dust  and  utter  oblivion.  In  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  true  legitimate  drama  of  life  and  nature  is  not 
the  natural  growth  of  Italy.  The  Opera  and  the  Pan¬ 
tomime,  Harlequin  and  Punchinello,  Music  and  Buffo, 
are  indigenous,  and  flourish  in  full  perfection.  But  the 
Theatre  is  every  where  secondary  to  the  Opera.  While 
the  very  names  and  memories  of  the  singers  of  Italy  are 
re-echoed  w'ith  rapture  in  every  country,  there  are  not, 
nor  ever  have  been,  any  actors  of  great  popular  fame — 
not  at  least  in  the  regular  drama;  for  in  the  old  native 
Commedie  deV  Arte — which  Goldoni  laboured  so  hard  to 
banish — while  his  best  works,  after  all,  are  formed  upon 
ts  model — they  were  excellent  in  their  way.  In  these, 
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nothing  was  written — the  action  and  dialogue  were  en¬ 
tirely  left  to  the  extempore  wit  of  the  performers,  who 
had  only  for  a  guide  the  dry  bare  skeleton — the  scenario, 
as  they  called  it,  of  the'  play  ;  which  was  previously- 
planned  and  stuck  up  behind  the  scenes  ;  but  they  filled 
up  the  sketch  al  improvviso  with  their  own  colouring  ; 
their  merry  dialogue,  their  smart  repartee,  their  prac¬ 
tical  jokes,  their  buffoonery  and  grimace.*  Thus  they 
were  at  the  same  moment  authors  and  actors.  Their 
characters,  to  be  sure,  .were  all  established.  There 
were  Pantalone  (Pantaloon)  the  old  Venetian  merchant 
— il  Dottore  (the  Doctor  of  Bologna,) — the  Neapolitan 
Pollicinello  (Punch,)  —  the  Bergamasque  Arlecchino 
(Harlequin,)  —  a  blundering  servant  —  the  Calabrian 
Clown  (Giangurgolo  or  Coriello)— -the  Ferrarese  Rogue 
(Brighella,)  —  the  Bully  of  Naples  (Spaviento.)  —  the 
Coxcomb  of  Rome  (Gelsomino,) — and  the  Simpleton  of 
Milan,  whose  established  name  I  have  forgotten. 

All  these  wore  masks.  Besides  which,  there  were 
the  lovers,  ( GV  Innamorati ,)  in  every  play,  who  were 
sentimental,  and  were  not  masked,  and  spoke  in  lingua 
Toscana.  It  was  observed  to  me,  by  an  ingenious  Ita¬ 
lian,  that  the  extempore  nature  of  these  pieces — the  act¬ 
ing  in  masks,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  performance, 
including,  I  fear,  its  licentiousness — seemed  to  prove  the 
Commedie  del ’  Arte  to  be  the  legitimate  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Atellancs.  1  confess  1  should  be  sorry  to  see 
any  thing  so  truly  national,  and  so  highly  ingenious,  ba¬ 
nished  Italy  altogether;  but  it  is  certainly  on  the  wane. 
The  higher  orders  learn  from  foreigners  to  decry  and 
discountenance  it,  and  the  lower  orders  have  little  voice 
here. 

The  Italians  show  a  good  deal  of  the  same  talent  in 
the  management  of  the  Fantoccini  or  Burattini — the  act¬ 
ing  puppets — which  are  as  much  superior  to  the  Mario- 


*  Grimaldi  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  them,  though  all  his  buffo 
powers  are  by  no  means  called  forth  in  our  regular  set  pantomimes  ;  yet 
his  very  contortions  and  evolutions  have  such  irresistible  comicality  in 
them,  that  he  contrives  to  make  that  amusing,  which  was  before  insuf¬ 
ferable. 
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nettes  of  France,  as  pantomime  to  a  puppet-show.  They 
are  so  admirably  managed,  that  one  continually  forgets 
they  are  not  real  men  and  women  ;  and  their  dialogues 
have  all  the  air  of  proceeding  from  their  own  mouths. 
I  have  certainly  hitherto  met,  with  no  actors  here  to 
compare  to  those  wooden  ones,  and  I  shall  not  soon  for¬ 
get  the  diversion  1  experienced  the  other  night  from 
their  performance.  They  first  represented  a  most 
laughable  little  comedy.  This  was  followed  by  a  melo¬ 
drama  taken  from  Ariosto,  and  full  of  enchantments. 
The  magic  mirror,  the  flying  horse,  the  brazen  palace, 
the  Oreo,  Astolfo’s  journey  to  the  moon,  Bradamante’s 
prowess,  &c  &c.  were  formed  into  a  connected  plot  of 
adventure  and  romance,  terminating  in  Bradamante''s 
marriage  with  Ruggiero.  The  last  piece  was  still  more 
classical  :  it  was  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  tra¬ 
vestied.  Orpheus  himself,  fiddling,  in  a  huge  bag  wig 
aud  an  old-fashioned  court-dress,  and  all  his  adventures 
in  hell,  and  out  of  it,  were  inexpressibly  laughable.  By 
far  the  best  Fantoccini  are  at  Rome  :  the  next  in  merit 
are  at  Milan. 

The  ancient  Miracles,  or  Mysteries,  or  Moralities,  the 
earliest  attempts  at  drama  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  middle  ages,  still 
maintain  their  ground  in  Italy.  Several  of  these  pious 
plays  were  performed  at  Rome  about  Christmas  time. 
The  subjects  are  taken  from  Holy  Writ. — Our  Saviour, 
with  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  three  Maries  ;  and 
Saints,  and  Angels,  and  Prophets,  without  end,  hold  long 
colloquies  together;  and  the  Devil  seldom  fails  to  per¬ 
form  a  principal  part.  But  will  it  be  believed  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  impiously  represented  in  these  wretch¬ 
ed  mummeries  on  the  public  stage,  by  a  strolling  actor, 
and  that  they  blasphemously  presume  to  put  into  His 
mouth  their  low  doggerel  rhymes  ? 

The  time  was,  indeed,  in  England,  when  the  parish 
clerks  used  ‘  to  pul  forth  a  play  for  the  goodlie  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  nobility;” 
and  the  famous  “  piny  of  Coventry”*  (in  forty  acts)  was 


*  Ludus  Coventriae,  or  Corpus  Chrisli  a  mystery — still  extant.  Vide 
Strutt’s  Sports  of  the  People  of  England,  Book  iii.  chap.  ii. 
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represented  ;  the  first  act  or  pageant  of  which  was  open¬ 
ed  by  a  set  speech  from  the  Deity  himself,  seated  upon 
his  throne.  But  that  an  exhibition  which  can  scarcely 
be  traced  in  England,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
should  be  tolerated  at  Rome  in  the  nineteenth  —  may 
well  excite  our  unqualified  amazement. 

The  state  of  the  regular  theatre  in  Italy,  both  as  to  the 
drama  and  the  performers,  is,  in  all  I  have  seen  of  it,  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  At  Naples,  however,  I  was  often  well 
amused;  at  Rome  1  have  almost  invariably  been  wearied 
or  disgusted. 

The  Opera  at  Rome,  I  understand,  is  always  bad,  but 
this  winter  it  is  intolerable.  The  instrumental  and  vocal 
parts  seem  to  contend  in  rivalry  of  wretchedness.  Ros¬ 
sini’s  beautiful  Tancredi  has  been  mercilessly  murdered 
all  winter ;  still  the  boxes  of  the  Argentina  are  as  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Rome,  as  if  the  music 
were  of  the  first  description.  Nor  can  it,  as  at  Paris,  be 
the  dancing  which  forms  the  attraction ;  for  nothing  can 
be  so  wretched  as  the  ballet. 

The  best  Operas  are  at  Milan  and  Naples  ;  the  greater 
population  and  consequence  of  these  cities,  as  well  as 
the  splendour  aud  magnitude  of  the  Sala  in  both  places, 
will  probably  long  enable  them  to  support  this  superior¬ 
ity.  The  world  can  produce  no  theatres  to  rival  La 
Scala  at  Milan,  and  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  The  latter  is 
superior  in  freshness  of  decoration,  but  perhaps  the 
other  is  quite  as  noble  in  architecture.  LaFabre,  Bel- 
lochi,  and  Signor  Galli,  at  Milan  ;  and  Colbrann,  Cha- 
bran,  and  Canonici,  at  Naples,  are  by  far  the  finest  sing¬ 
ers  I  have  heard  in  this  country, — indeed,  almost  the 
only  fine  ones, — for  the  first-rate  performers  of  Italy  are 
certainly  to  be  found  abroad,  rather  than  at  home.  The 
superior  emolument  which  London,  and  indeed  every 
other  capital  offers,  charms  away  her  native  Sirens. 
The  low  prices  of  entrance  throughout  Italy,  (the  high¬ 
est  for  the  pit  being,  I  think,  about  eighteen-pence  of 
English  money,  and  a  whole  box  often  hired  for  the 
night,  even  during  the  Carnival  for  five  shillings,)  ren¬ 
der  the  salaries  of  the  performers  necessarily  low.  I 
have,  however,  sometimes  heard,  in  very  unpromising 
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places,  a  very  delightful  musical  treat.  Almost  every 
little  town  has  its  opera  during  some  part  of  the  year-, 
and  this  certainly  is  a  strong  proof  of  a  universal  passion 
for  music  among  the  people.  It  would  be  still  stronger, 
however,  if  they  attended  to  the  music ;  but  I  must  say. 
I  never  was  so  much  disturbed  in  the  box  of  any  woman 
of  fashion  in  London,  as  in  those  of  my  Italian  friends  at 
fililan  and  Naples;  which,  with  Venice,  are  reputed, 
and  justly — to  be  the  most  musical  places  in  Italy.  In 
fact,  the  Italians  go  to  the  Opera  for  society,  and  the 
night  is  spent  in  paying  visits  from  one  box  to  another, 
and  in  incessant  chattering.  The  continual  repetition  of 
the  same  opera  during  the  whole  season,  is  perhaps  one 
great  cause  of  this.  I  observed,  on  the  only  first  repre¬ 
sentation  i  ever  witnessed,  that  the  utmost  silence  and 
attention  prevailed  till  the  piece  was  concluded. 

In  fine,  I  must  end  as  I  have  begun,  by  acknowledging 
myself  disappointed  in  the  music  of  Italy, — disappointed 
in  the  quantity,  disappointed  in  the  quality,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  execution.  I  expected  from  it  (and  who 
would  not  ?)  pre-eminent  excellence  ;  but  I  have  heard 
finer  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  at  the  Opera, 
and  the  Phil-Harmonic,  in  London,  and  in  most  of  the 
great,  and  many  of  the  little  towns  in  Germany,  than  I 
have  ever  heard  in  any  part  of  Italy.  I  speak  now  of 
cultivated  music, — of  the  music  of  courts,  and  operas, 
and  concerts.  In  the  untutored  music  of  the  people,  I 
am  sure  there  is  nothing,  among  the  whole  contadini  of 
Italy,  to  compare  to  the  singing  of  the  peasant  girls  of 
Unterseen.  Brientz,and  many  parts  of  German  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Germany. 

The  true  Italian  connoisseurs,  indeed,  say  that  music, 
and  musical  taste,  have  wofully  degenerated  in  this 
country,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  them.  Indeed,  though 
such  complaints  seldom  meet  with  much  attention,  and 
are  always  ascribed  to  a  querulousness  that  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  present,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
generally  founded  on  truth.  Nobody  thinks  of  saying 
that  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts  has  declined  among 
the  English,  or  taste  for  political  parties  and  discussions 
among  the  French,  or  taste  for  a  better  order  of  things 
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among  the  Germans,— for  these  things  have  of  late  greatly 
and  manifestly  increased  ;  and  so  many  people  would  not 
say  that  musical  taste  had  declined  in  Italy, — nor  should 
we  see  so  many  appearances  of, it, — if  it  were  not  in 
some  measure  true. 

But  even  if  this  be  the  ease,  Italy  is  still  the  second 
musical  country  in  the  world  ;  it  must  at  least  rank  after 
Germany.  In  England,  as  I  before  observed,  we  have 
music,  as  we  have  grapes  in  our  hot-houses ;  but  the 
produce  is,  after  all,  forced  and  scanty,  and  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who  often  taste,  without 
enjoying  it  ;  and  unless  we  bestowed  much  labour  and 
expense  upon  it,  we  should  never  raise  any  at  all.  The 
English  are  not  naturally  a  musical  people.  Nor  yet  are 
the  French.  Neither  in  France,  nor  in  French  Swit¬ 
zerland,— in  Holland,  nor  in  Belgium, — in  Great  Britain, 
nor  in  Ireland, — have  I  ever  heard  any  thing  that  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  music;  for  the  simple  national  melo¬ 
dies  of  my  own  country,  whose  beauty  and  pathos  I  feel 
with  all  the  soul  of  a  native,  are  not  that  true  superior 
scientific  music,  that  men  of  cultivated  taste,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  will  equally  admire  and  relish. 

Perhaps  such  music  is  pretty  much  confined  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  ;  and  perhaps  the  thing  that  is  most  re¬ 
mote  from  it,  is  that  class  of  productions  in  England  and 
France  which  those  countries  are  pleased  to  denominate 
music. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 

IMPROVISATOR! — ACC  ADEMIE. 

I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Improvisa¬ 
tor!  that  I  suppose  ever  appeared,  even  in  Italy.  For 
lour  or  five  successive  hours,  he  continues  to  pour  forth 
a  flood  of  unpremeditated  verse,  without  the  smallest  he- 
V0L.  II.  Ff 
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sitation,  or  apparent  effort,  and  with  far  more  ease  than 
any  of  us  could,  after  hard  labour,  recite  a  composition  by 
rote.  But  this  is  not  the  wonder.  This  prodigy  can 
compose  entire  extempore  tragedies,  on  any  given  subject, 
with  all  the  plot,  incidents,  and  dramatis  personae, — repeat 
all  the  parts  himself,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a  regular  de¬ 
nouement,  with  as  much  ease  as  you  and  I  would  carry  on 
a  common  conversation. 

I  assure  you  that  1  do  not  exaggerate.  No  words  can 
do  justice  to  the  perfect  ease,  the  energy*  and  unhesi¬ 
tating  flow  of  verse,  in  which  he  poured  forth  this  long — 
and  in  some  respects,  fine  tragedy  ;  for  there  were  scenes 
and  passages  in  it,  that  not  only  possessed  real  poetic 
beauty,  and  the  warm  irresistible  eloquence  of  passion  ; 
but  might  have  done  honour  to  a  drama  deliberately 
finished  off  in  the  closet.  I,  a  poor  unskilled  foreigner,  you 
may  be  sure,  would  not  have  the  presumption  to  pronounce 
so  decisively  upon  its  positive  merits,  though  I  might  be 
allowed  to  have  an  opinion  of  its  comparative  ones  ;  since 
I  must  be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  one  Italian  play  as 
another  ;  but  the  solemn  critics  who  surrounded  me, — - 
with  brows  bent  to  frown,  and  dispositions  prepared  to 
condemn, — were  themselves  carried  away  into  the  same 
extravagant  applause,  admiration,  and  astonishment,  which 
possessed  me. 

That  it  was  really  improwiso,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
could  exist,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  incredulous,  of 
whom,  before  1  went,  I  believe  I  was  one.  A  variety  of 
subjects,  proposed  by  different  persons  in  company,  were 
written  down  by  a  man  on  the  stage,  sealed,  and  thrown 
into  a  vase,  which  was  shaken  by  various  people  among 
the  audience,  and  the  billet  was  drawn  by  a  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance.  On  this  occasion  it  proved  to  be 
Medea  ;  a  subject  so  hackneyed,  that  when  Signore 
Tomaso  Sgricci, — for  that  is  the  name  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  person, — received  it  on  his  entrance,  he  express¬ 
ed  a  wish  that  another  lot  might  be  drawn  ;  both  from  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  an  imitation  of  the  great  writers  who 
had  already  treated  it,  and  from  having  very  lately,  at 
Florence,  dramatized  on  the  same.  The  Sala,  however, 
resounded  with  cries  of  “Medea!  Medea!”  to  the  joy 
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of  an  Italian  gentleman,  of  my  acquaintance,  behind  me ; 
who  had  heard  him  on  this  very  theme  at  Florence, 
and  was  curious  to  see  if  he  would  repeat  it  verbatim. 
Signore  Sgricci  bowed,  paused  a  single  minute,  and  then 
said,  that  to  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  he  would 
make  a  different  cast  of  parts  :  He  introduced,  as  my 
Florentine  friend  acknowledged,  two  new  characters, — 
opened  the  action  in  a  different  part  of  the  story,  and 
neither  in  a  single  scene,  nor  even  speech  approached 
to  the  tragedy  he  had  composed  at  Florence.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Medea,  throughout,  was  supported  with  wonder¬ 
ful  force  and  effect ;  and  her  invocation  to  the  hellish 
brood  was  horribly  sublime.  The  second  tragedy, 
which  I  heard  on  another  occasion,  was  a  much  more 
novel  subject ;  it  was  the  death  of  Lucretia,  which  gave 
far  more  scope  to  his  powers  ;  and  there  were  many 
parts  in  it  which  absolutely  electrified  the  house,  and 
drew  forth  loud  and  continued  Evviva's  of  applause.  I 
should  observe,  that  these  tragedies  were  both  in  verse 
sciolto ,  without  rhyme ;  but  improvviso  poems,  on  any 
given  subject  and  measure,  he  pours  forth  with  the  same 
inconceivable  rapidity. 

He  is  a  native  of  Arezzo,  (the  birthplace  of  Pe¬ 
trarch,)  and  the  harsh  Tuscan  accent  is  very  distinguish¬ 
able  in  this  enunciation.  His  language,  however,  is 
remarkably  pure,  and  its  flow  and  variety  are  most 
wonderful. 

Signore  Sgricci  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  improvisa- 
tore  who  ever  attempted  tragedy.  Of  the  tribe  who 
spout  forth  torrents  of  verse  on  every  possible  theme, 
there  is  no  end.  It  is,  however,  fir  from  being  my  in¬ 
tention  to  speak  of  them  disparagingly  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  wonderful  talent,  and  one  which,  I  believe,  is 
exclusively  Italian  ;  for,  though  I  have  heard,  in  the  even¬ 
ings  of  summer,  a  knot  of  Portuguese  peasants  singing 
improvviso  to  their  guitars,  (which  they  call  glossare ,) 
their  little  extempore  songs  can  scarcely  be  styled  poetry ; 
aspiring  to  no  elevation,  fancy,  or  even  regularity  of  metre, 
but  merely  stringing  together  the  rhymes  into  which  their 
euphonious  language  naturally  runs.  The  genius  of  the 
Italian  language  affords  considerable  facility  to  the  com- 
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position  of  verse ;  yet,  when  that  composition  is  to  be  on 
any  given  subject,  without  a  moment’s  pause  or  hesitation, 
and  in  the  face  of  an  expecting  audience,  it  is  amazing 
that  its  difficulties  can  be  conquered  at  all.  Few  people 
in  our  country  would  find  it  easy  to  make  a  tolerable  dis¬ 
sertation  in  prose,  on  any  given  theme  in  such  a  situation  ; 
how  much  more  difficult  would  they  find  it,  when  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  fetters  of  rhyme  and  measure!  But  the 
Italian  improvisator'!  could  make  no  extempore  oration  in 
prose  on  a  given  theme,  and  this  seems  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  inspiration,  or  poetic  fervour,  that  carries  them 
on.  They  often  compose  with  rime  obligate ,  that  is,  the 
rhymes  and  measure,  as  well  as  subject,  are  assigned  them. 
This,  to  my  great  astonishment,  one  of  them  assured  me, 
he  found  even  easier  than  unshackled  composition,  be 
cause  the  rhymes  being  chosen,  saved  him  the  necessity 
of  searching  for  them  ;  so  that  it  is  plain  he  adapted  the 
sense  to  the  sound,  not  the  sound  to  the  sense.  It  is  very 
common,  too,  to  have  a  verso  obligato,  a  distich  taken 
from  any  popular  poet,  assigned  them,  which  they  must 
introduce  at  the  end  of  every  eight-line  stanza. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  verses  so  composed  should 
ever  be  very  fine,  and  sometimes  they  are  very  bad  ;  but 
they  are  occasionally  wonderfully  pretty,  and  adorned  with 
images  and  allusions  which  it  is  amazing  they  should  have 
been  able  to  conjure  up  in  a  moment.  But  the  truth  is, 
they  have  similes  and  thoughts  ready  prepared  ;  they  are 
versed  in  all  the  pommon-place  of  poetry,  have  all  its 
hackneyed  images  at  command,  and  bring  in  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  muses,  as  auxiliaries. 
Still,  when  themes  are  given  on  which  these  useful 
Dersonages  cannot  be  brought  to  their  assistance,  and  on 
which,  from  their  oddity,  they  could  not  be  prepared,  they 
sometimes  hit  off  very  happily-turned  verses.  I  gave  a 
cat  as  a  subject  one  night  to  a  Roman  improvisatrice,*  who 
instantly  composed  some  very  pretty  lines  upon  it  ;  and 


*  A  lady  of  remarkable  talent,  who,  from  diffidence,  never  would  at-, 
tempt  to  perform,  except  in  a  small  circle  of  her  own  friends.  She  is 
since  dead. 
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a,  pen,  upon  another  occasion,  called  forth  a  still  more  in¬ 
genious  poem  from  a  gentleman. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  performance  of  the  kind  is, 
when  two  sing  together,  or  rather  against  each  other,  in 
.alternate  stanzas  ;  something  like  the  contests  in  Virgil’s 
Eclogues,  or  the  trials  of  skill  between  ancient  bards. 
The  improvisatori,  fired  by  each  other’s  strains,  by  rivalry, 
and  emulation,-— pour  out  their  Strophe,  and  Antistrophe, 
with  a  degree  of  increasing  fervour  and  animation,  that 
carries  away  their  audience,  as  well  as  themselves. 

Of  the  improvisatori  of  Rome  itself,  Signore  Biondi  is, 
in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  first,  and  I  believe  he  is  almost 
a  solitary  example  of  the  published  poems  of  an  improvi- 
satore  being  received  with  eclat.  He  too,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Signore  Sgricci,  is  the  most  calm  in  his  action, 
— the  most  free  from  those  violent  contortions  or  distor¬ 
tions,  which,  whether  the  effect  of  natural  agitation  or 
affected  passion,  are  peculiarly  unpleasant  to  witness. 
These,  indeed,  I  have  invariably  observed  to  be  strongest 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  goodness  of  the  performer  ;  and 
Sgricci,  who  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  race,  is 
wholly  free  of  them. 

A  young  Neapolitan  improvisatrice,  Rosa  Taddei,  has 
lately  excited  great  interest  at  Rome  ;  she  is  only  nine¬ 
teen,  not  handsome,  but  with  a  countenance  full  of  ex¬ 
pression,  intelligence  and  sensibility.  That  she  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  natural  genius,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  ; 
and  though  very  unequal,  her  compositions  are  sometimes 
lighted  up  with  bursts  of  beauty,  that  seem  really  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  inspiration  ;  but  it  is  almost  painful  to  see  her$ 
from  the  agitation  under  which  she  labours,  and  the  violent 
physical  effort  which  every  line  seems  to  cost  her.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  comedian,  and  has,  consequently,  en¬ 
joyed  no  advantage  of  education;  yet  her  manners  have 
that  natural  elegance  which  results  from  a  mind  of  genius 
and  sensibility.  She  is  now  studying  Latin,  that  universal 
and  rational  foundation  for  a  good  education  here,  and  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  knowledge  of  history.  With  the 
Italian  poets  she  is  already  conversant. 

I  never  pitied  any  one  more  than  this  poor  girl,  at  two 
or  three  sittings  of  the  Accademia.  These  sapient  institu- 
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tions  are  confraternities  of  male  and  female  poets,  who 
elect,  and  eulogize,  and  stun  each  other  with  their  own 
lack-a-daisical  sonnets,  elegies,  and  pastorals.  There 
are  two  grand  Accademie  in  Rome,  the  Tihurina,  which 
is  quite  of  modern  date,  and  the  Arcadia,  which  is  tha 
ancient  parent  of  the  whole,  and  has  planted  its  colonies 
in  every  city  of  Italy  :  For  the  Arcadians, — these  enrap¬ 
tured  swains,  who  so  unweariedly  extol  the  pleasures  of 
rural  simplicity,  and  pastoral  innocence,  will  be  sought  in 
vain  among  peaceful  plains  or  secluded  hamlets,  or  any 
where,  except  among  the  din  of  populous  towns.  Every 
member,  on  admission,  becomes  a  shepherd,  and  takes 
some  pastoral  name,  and  receives  a  grant  of  some  fanciful 
pastoral  estate  in  the  happy  regions  of  Arcadia,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  feed  his  harmless  sheep.  This  pastoral 
brotherhood  holds  its  meetings  in  a  large  hall,  adorned 
with  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  famous  worthies  among 
its  deceased  members  ;  among  whom,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  several  other  great  philosophers  of  our  country,  had 
the  honour  to  be  included.  Once  a  month, — moved  I 
presume  by  the  influence  of  the  moon, — they  assemble 
to  disburden  their  minds,  and  rills  of  nonsense  meander 
from  every  mouth.  I  was  seduced  into  one  of  these  as¬ 
semblages,  and  sustained  the  infliction  of  the  incessant 
recitation  of  the  most  wretched  rhymes  during  three 
mortal  hours.  Nothing  could  be  much  more  ridiculous 
than  to  hear  an  Arcadian ,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge,  clumsy, 
ungainly-looking  man,  in  dirty  boots,  and  a  great-coat, 
called  upon  by  some  such  absurd  name  as  11  Pastor  Cory- 
done,  and  then  to  see  him  get  up  and  begin  to  repeat  some 
silly  ditty  about  his  sheep,  or  to  bewail  himself  on  the 
cruelty  of  his  Fillide.  The  natural  effect  ensued,  and  one 
of  these  plaintive  pastorals  was  interrupted  by  the  loud 
snores  of  a  fat  Arcadian  swain.  They  convened  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sitting  the  other  night,  in  honour  of  Rosa 
Taddei,  the  fair  improvisatrice,  whom,  of  course,  they 
have  made  a  shepherdess.  She  was  handed  into  the 
crowded  Sala,  which  on  this  occasion  presented  not  its  usual 
beggarly  account  of  empty  benches,  but  boasted  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  dukes  and  duchesses,  foreign  ambassadors, — and  Ca 
nova,  who  accompanied  us.  One  after  anqther,  they  be^ 
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gan  addressing  her,  in  long  Latin  and  Italian  pastorals,  and 
other  rigmaroles,  in  which  they  made  her  out  to  be  a  star 
come  down  from  heaven,  an  amaranthine  flower  trans¬ 
planted  to  earth — the  soul  of  a  Seraph,  usually  employed 
in  singing  in  heaven,  now  come  down  to  perform  in  this 
nether  world  :  they  said  Gorilla  was  a  dunce  to  her  ; 
even  Sappho  herself  was  undone  :  she  was  a  tenth  Muse, 
and  beat  the  other  nine  all  to  nothing — had  been  nursed 
upon  Olympus,  and  wa>  Apollo’s  prime  favourite,  &c.  &c. 

She  is  really  modest,  and  without  any  affectation  it  was 
easy  to  see  she  was  extremely  discomposed  with  the  ab¬ 
surd  hyperboles  that  were  mercilessly  addressed  to  her. 
After  this  weary  performance,  her  own  began.  The 
parting  of  Titus  and  Berenice, — the  address  of  Moses  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, — (some 
passages  very  fine,) — the.Fall  of  Man, — Adam  and  Eve 
expelled  from  Paradise, — the  Death  of  Arria, — the  Part¬ 
ing  of  Venus  and ‘Adonis,  (by  far  the  best,) — the  Battle 
of  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  (not  suited  to  her,  and  very 
poor,)  and  Calliope,  at  the  Tomb  of  Homer, — a  favourite 
Italian  mode  of  verse  making,  in  which  the  supposed  vi¬ 
siter,  whether  muse  or  man,  pours  forth  an  appropriate 
strain  of  lamentation, — these  were  some  of  the  principal 
subjects  on  which  she  sang,  with  various  and  sometimes 
distinguished  success.  She  is  almost  the  only  performer 
in  whom  I  have  ever  seen  much  hesitation.  She  was  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  repeat  the  last  line  twice,  and  even 
thrice.  I  believe  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  few  improvisa¬ 
tor!,  except  Sgricci,  ever  perform  without  music,  and 
none  ever  accompany  themselves.  They  choose  a  simple, 
but  marked  measure,  suited  to  the  rhythm  they  are  going 
to  compose  in,  which  is  played  on  the  piano-forte  by  ano¬ 
ther  person  ;  and  the  cadence,  and  strong  intonation  in 
Which  they  recite,  is  nearly  singing. 

The  utility  of  the  music  is  not  so  much  to  conceal  any 
irregularity  in  the  metre,  as  to  give  a  certain  inspiration  to 
the  performer, — to  kindle  a  certain  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
which  it  is  vain  to  describe,  but  which  all  who  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  power  of  music  or  poesy  must  have  felt. 
The  improvisatori  seem  to  have  the  power,  by  certain 
associations,  of  calling  up  at  will  those  trains  of  feeling 
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under  which  alone  they  can  pour  forth  the  unpremedi¬ 
tated  strains  of  lyric  song.  Several  of  the  Italian  impro - 
visalrice,  in  their  raised  and  inspired  moods,  pouring  forth 
their  upremeditated  strains, — exactly  as  if  possessed, — 
remind  me  of  all  I  have  heard  of  the  Sibyls  of  old,  who, 
I  believe,  were  nothing  more  than  improvisatrice,  except 
that  they  spoke,  and  were  heard,  under  the  belief  of  their 
oracular  divine  mission. 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

POETRY,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

• 

There  are  few  places  in  which  the  Latin  classics  are 
more  generally  studied,  or  understood,  than  at  Rome,  nor 
are  the  great  Italian  poets  less  duly  appreciated.  There 
is  not  a  line  of  Dante,  or  Tasso  or  Petrarch,  that  is  not 
diligently  conned.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  studying  of 
poets,  there  is  no  poetry.  Tides  of  verse  are  poured 
forth  in  an  unceasing  flow,  but  nothing  remains.  They 
all  pass  into  the  quiet  stream  of  oblivion. 

Of  all  the  innumerable  living  poets  of  Rome,  there  is 
not  one  whose  works  I  ever  yet  could  read  to  an  end  ; 
perhaps,  therefore,  I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  their  merits  :  and  posterity,  I  suspect,  will  not  have 
the  means  of  deciding  upon  them.  It  certainly  proves  a 
disinterested  love  of  the  Muses,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  of  their  votaries  in  a  country  where  a  poet  must  be 
poor,  and  where  indeed  no  author  can  easily  make  any 
money ;  but  these  capricious  ladies  do  by  no  means  seem 
to  respond  to  the  passion  entertained  for  them,  or  bless 
with  their  favours  their  importunate  Roman  suitors. 

If  I  am  not  struck  with  the  charms  of  their  verse,  I  am 
scarcely  more  captivated  with  their  prose.  Its  tedious 
formality,  its  unvaried  dulness,  and  its  wearisome  verbo¬ 
sity,  are  inconceivable,  except  to  those  who  have  labour¬ 
ed  at  it;  and  these  qualities,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
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characteristic  alike  of  the  old  and  new  writers.  At  least, 
I  can  truly  say,  that,  during  the  two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  l  first  came  to  Rome,  not  a  work  has  passed 
the  press  to  which  their  own  expressive  “  Seccatura 
does  not  apply.  Why  they  always  think  it  necessary  to 
involve  their  meaning,  when  they  have  any,  in  such  a 
cloud  of  words,  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  explain. 
Neither  do  I  understand  how  it  happens,  that  men  who  in 
conversation  are  so  clever  and  entertaining,  should  in 
their  writings  be  so  tedious  and  stupid. 

These  observations,  in  some  measure,  apply  not  to 
Rome  only,  but  to  the  wholeof  Italy.  At  the  same  time, 
wide  is  the  difference  at  present  between  the  south  and 
the  north  of  this  country.  The  scale  of  intellectual  gra¬ 
dation  may  be  said  to  rise  regularly  with  the  degrees  of 
latitude,  from  Naples  to  Milan.  It  is  there  you  must  look 
for  literature  and  science.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  last 
poets  of  Italy  flourished.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  rpe.-.k  in 
the  present  tense,  for  Pindemonte  is  still  aliv-  ,  and 
would  be  ungrateful  to  pass  over  one  who  sang  the  praise 
of  the  beauty,  the  virtue,  and  the  mental  charms  and 
graces  of  my  countrywomen,  in  strains  that  ought  to  live. 
Passerone’s  poems,  too,  possess  great  merit  ;  but  none, 
in  my  opinion,  are  equal  to  Parini,  the  Pope  of  Italy, 
whose  admirable  Giornata ,  in  its  witty  strain  of  satire, 
may  even  court  a  comparison  with  the  Rape  if  the  Lock, 
Like  Pope,  too,  he  was  defo.  med,  and  even'' from 
childhood  a  cripple  ;  and  like  Burns,  this  elegant  satirist, 
the  idol  and  the  scourge  of  drawing-rooms,  and  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  a  court,  raised  himself  from  the  Nation  of  a 
ploughman,  and  struggled  with  poverty  and  with  hard¬ 
ship,  cruelly  aggravated  by  a  long  lite  ol  sickness  and 
suffering.  He  wrote  many  admirable  pieces,  but  La 
Giornata  is  by  far  the  best.* 

With  this  solitary  exception, — and  we  can  scarcely 
call  that  a  poem  of  the  day,  which  ha3  been  read  nearly 


*  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  “IlMattino,  il  Meriggio,  il  Vespro,  e 
ia  Notte,”  and  gives  an  exquisite  satirical  picture  of  the  life  of  an  Italian 
Fashionable, 
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half  a  century, —the  most  popular  modern  poems  in  Italy 
are,  at  present,  translations  from  the  English  ;  and  Os- 
sian  and  the  seasons  are  scarcely  less  admired  in  the 
vales  ofltaly,  than  among  their  native  Caledonian  moun¬ 
tains.  Poetic  genius,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  its 
flight  to  our  favoured  island,  and  while  the  name  and  the 
lays  of  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  Scott,  Crabbe,  Southey, 
&c.  &c.  resound  beneath  our  gloomy  skies,  none  have 
caught  the  ear  of  Fame,  in  the  country  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  native  land,  and  to  boast  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  of  song. 

The  modern  bards  of  England  surpass  those  of  Italy 
as  much  as  the  immortal  poets  of  Italy’s  better  days  ex¬ 
cel  all  other  nations.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  name  an¬ 
other  modern  Italian  poet, — Ugo  Foscolo’s  prose  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  verse,  and  neither  are  of  pre-eminent  merit. 

Casti  is  dead  ;  and  his  Animali  Parlanti,  though  it  had 
all  the  advantages  of  being  prohibited,  first  by  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  next  by  the  existing  government,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  more  talked  ol  than  read,  more  praised 
than  admired,  and  more  admired  than  it  deserves.  The 
strain  of  bitter  sarcasm,  which  runs  through  it,  shows 
quite  as  much  malignity  as  wit ;  and  who  can  read  with 
patience  the  colloquies  of  lions  and  other  beasts,  through 
three  long  volumes  ? 

No  work  of  modern  days  boasts  any  of  the  fire  of  fancy 
— the  bright  creations  or  inspired  spirit  of  true  poetry  ; 
and,  sickened  with  the  dull,  maudlin  common-place  that 
is  thrust  upon  one  in  every  circle,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
one’s  self  if  this  is  really  the  country  that  produced  an 
Ariosto?  but  it  did  produce  Ariosto,  and  that  is  atone¬ 
ment  sufficient.  One  delightful  flight  of  his  imagination 
is  worth  all  that  Italy  has  to  boast  in  latter  days. 

His  inexhaustible  beauties  and  magic  creations,  that 
master  both  the  fancy  and  the  heart,  have  to  me  a  witch¬ 
ery,  beyond  all  that  the  strains,  even  of  my  native  lan¬ 
guage,  ever  possessed.  But  it  is  not  the  present  fashion 
among  the  critics,  who  judge  from  rule,  aud  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  trust  to  the  true  unbiassed  voice  of  native  taste 
and  feeling,  to  extol  Ariosto,  —  I  mean  as  compared 
to  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and  Tasso,  and  all  these  more 
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regular  marching  poets.  How  little  must  they  have  ever 
felt  his  enchantment ! 

But  it  is  excess  ot  presumption  in  me  to  oppose  their 
decision  on  such  a  subject,  and  Ariosto  alone  can  be  my 
excuse. 

The  Italian  drama,  I  have  already  observed,  is  poor 
indeed,  compared  to  ours.  Poets  out  of  number  have 
written  plays,  but  none  of  them  have  risen  to  any  name 
or  reputation,  either  in  or  out  of  Italy,  excepting  Alfieri 
and  Goldoni,  of  whose  works  you  have  perhaps  already 
discovered  that  I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  as' 
many  of  my  countrymen. 

Italian  literature  has  one  great  desideratum,  that  of 
novels.  You  will  stare  and  tell  me  of  Boccacio,  and  all 
his  tribe  of  imitators  ;  but,  not  to  mention  their  licen¬ 
tiousness,  their  novelli  are  not  what  we  call  novels.  This 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  without  reading  them,  (which 
I  by  no  means  counsel  you  to  do,)  from  their  size.  When 
a  hundred  and  oae  go  to  the  making  up  of  an  octavo  vo¬ 
lume,  it  is  plain  they  must  be  of  a  different  species. 
These  are,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  but  Italy  has  no¬ 
thing  to  put  in  competition  with  the  incomparable  Don 
Quixote  and  Gil  Bias,  of  Spain  and  France  ;  and  with 
these  exceptions,  England  stands  unrivalled  in  this  de¬ 
lightful  species  of  composition,  to  which  every  passing 
year  now  adds  new  and  imperishable  treasures. 

The  style  and  matter  of  the  periodical  publications, 
more  especially  of  the  critical  journals  of  Italy,  are,  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison,  beneath  those  of  England,  and  are 
as  remarkable  for  their  unwearied  dulnessand  verbosity, 
as  ours  for  their  wit  and  ability.  The  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  are,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  cause  of  this.  So  curbed,  English  journals  could 
scarcely  have  been  much  better. 

If  literature  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  at 
Rome,  science  is  still  less  prosperous.  It  has  ever  been 
the  policy  of  the  Papal  government,  from  the  days  of  Ga¬ 
lileo  to  the  present  time,  to  discourage,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  search  after  truth.  A  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  of 
philosophical  investigation,  is  that  which  it  most  depre 
cates.  Consequently,  the  few  who  have  any  glimmer- 
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ings  cf  light  upon  such  subjects  are  glad  to  hide  their  ta 
lent  in  a  napkin,  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  the  study  of  antiquities  is  now  unprohibited  ; 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  Paul  II.  to  seize  upon  a  whole 
Academy  of  antiquaries,  throw  them  chained  into  dun¬ 
geons,  and  put  them  to  the  torture,  as  conspirators  and 
heretics;  and  that  the  name  of  Academy  may  now  be 
pronounced,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  without  being 
guilty  of  heresy.*  Abundant  use  has  been  made  of  this 
privilege  :  academies  of  all  kinds  and  sorts  have  been 
formed  ;  books  without  end  have  been  written,  and  still, 
accumulated  discussions  daily  appear  on  the  hundred- 
times-discussed  brick  walls,  and  other  unintelligible  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  antiquities  ol  Rome. — But  the  antiquities  of 
Nature  are  left  unexplored.  This  term  may  be  allowed 
me,  for  the  lavas  of  the  Capo  di  Bove,  (the  tomb  of  Ce¬ 
cilia  Metella,)  seem  to  be  even  of  higher  antiquity  than 
those  which  are  found  below  the  foundations  of  the 
houses,  and  with  which  the  streets  are  paved  at  Hercu¬ 
laneum  and  Pompeii ;  and  when  we  reflect,  that  from 
the  earliest  records  of  time,  not  even  tradition  had  told 
of  volcanic  eruption,  we  are  startled  at  the  visible  trace 
of  these  subterranean  fires,  which  we  know  have  been 
extinguished  during  three  thousand  years,  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  ascribe  the  devastating  torrents  we  behold,  to  a 
period  almost  coeval  with  the  birth  of  time.t 

Th.e  marine  shells,  (bivalves,)  which  are  found  in  im¬ 
mense  number,  imbedded  in  clay,  on  the  summit  of 
Monte  Mario, |  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  on  the 


*  Paulus  tamen  lia;reticos  eos  pronunciavit  qui  nomen  Academi*,  vel 
serio  vel  joco,  deinceps  commemorarent. — Vide  Lives  of  the  Popes,  by 
Platina,  (in  Pav.lo  II.)  or  P.  L.  Guingene,  (tom.  iii.  chap.  21,)  His- 
loire  Litteraire  d'ltaiie,  where  I  met  with  this  curious  statement.  The 
Pope  had  seized  Pomponius  Laetus,  and  his  whole  Academy  of  antiqua¬ 
ries, — Platina  himself  among  the  rest, — and  after  confining  them  in  dun¬ 
geons  and  chains  for  nearly  two  years,  and  torturing  them  until  one  died 
in  the  rack,  he  was  compelled  virtually  to  acknowledge  their  innocence, 
by  his  inability  to  produce  a  single  proof  of  Iheir  guilt,  and  at  length  libe¬ 
rated  them,  enacting  the  above-mentioned  sapient  law. 

|  The  Lavas  of  the  Capo  di  Bove  consists  of  eighteen  different  beds, 
or  strata,  forming  the  most  complete  and  instructive  series  of  volcanic 
substances  known.  Th  ‘y  contain  lcucite,  augite,  zeolite,  and  nephelin. 
besides  a  great  variety  oi  undescribed  substances. 

!:  A  steep  hill  two  miles  from  Rome. 
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top  of  the  Apennines,  afford  a  curious  proof  that  the 
ocean  has  had  its  convulsions  as  well  as  the  land,  and 
that  Italy  has  been  inundated  by  torrents  of  water,  as 
well  as  fire. 

These  shells,  which  are  in  perfect  preservation,  are, 
generally  at  Rome,  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Deluge  ; 
and  however  that  may  be,  when  we  think  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  they  have  unquestionably  lain  there,  they 
may  safely  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  natural  antiquities. 

But  the  wide  field  of  research,  which  is  open  to  the 
naturalist,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  is  little  regarded,  ex 
cept  by  a  few  passing  strangers. 

1  am  no  botanist,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  of  a 
florist,  or  of  a  lover  of  Nature,  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
variety  and  prodigality  of  beauty,  which  paint  the  hills, 
the  woods,  and  the  plains  around  Rome,  when  the  breath 
of  spring  wakes  the  vegetable  creation  into  life.  Fields 
covered  over  with  patches  of  purple  anemonies;  others 
blue  with  hyacinths  ;  others  yellow  with  a  pretty  species 
of  ranunculus;  others  white  with  little  bulbous-rooted 
plants,  like  crocuses.  The  cliffs  and  rocky  hills  abound 
in  shrubs  similar  to  the  laburnum,  but  of  a  different 
species,  and  with  Daphnes,  Passerinas,  and  Euphor- 
biums  ;  the  woods  with  Primulas,  Verbascums,  and  Cy¬ 
clamens.  The  common  daisy  is  generally  found  twice 
as  large  as  in  our  cottage  gardens,  and  its  “  crimson  tips” 
are  infinitely  more  brilliant.  I  am  assured,  by  one  of 
our  first  English  bqtanists,  that  the  “botanical  riches” 
of  this  country,  particularly  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
about  Albano,  La  Riccia,  and  Velletri,  are  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  Europe  ;  and  that,  excepting  the  plain  of 
Granada,  there  is  no  other  equal  to  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  ;  indeed,  the  fine  luxuriant  leaves  of  the  plants 
that  cover  it,  as  well  as  the  rich  tints  of  the  flowers, 
seem  to  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  soil. 

“  I  wish,”  said  a  botanist  to  me  one  day,  carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm  for  his  favourite  pursuit — “  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  any  idea  of  the  scenes  presented  every 
day  to  a  botanical  eye  in  Italy.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
pleasure  and  delight  which  they  afford  ;  and  whatever 
Von.  II.  Gg 
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may  be  the  superior  beauty  of  tropical  climates,  there  is 
one  charm  attached  to  the  Italian  plants,  of  which  they 
can  never  be  deprived — I  mean  that  many  of  them  are 
mentioned  by  Virgil.” 

So  great  is  the  variety  of  plants  that  have  rooted  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  ancient  walls  of  the  Colosseum  alone, 
that  Sebastiam,  the  professor  of  botany  at  Rome,  published 
a  work  in  quarto,  entitled  Flora  CoIisea,in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  26o  different  kinds  that  are  found  there.  But  I  am 
informed  this  does  not  nearly  include  the  whole,  which, 
with  the  various  sorts  of  mosses  and  lichens,  amount  to 
upwards  of  300  species.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  these  are 
papilionaceous  ;  and  there  are  three  sorts  of  hyacinths  (one 
very  beautiful)  peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The 
remainder  of  the  plants  of  the  Colosseum  are  chiefly  such 
as  are  found  on  old  walls  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

At  Rome  the  botanical  garden  is  scarcely  worth  a  visit. 
The  science  seems  fallen  into  total  neglect,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  is  a  sinecure.  At  Pisa  and  Fadua,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  plants  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Tournefort, — not  of  Linnaeus.  The  gardens  in  both 
places  are  very  well  kept,  and  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  plants ;  so  also  is  the  botanical  garden  at  Naples. 
Many  of  the  finest  have  been  described,  and  beautifully 
portrayed  by  Dr.  Tenore,  in  his  superb  work,  the  Flora 
Neapolitana.  But  with  this  exception,  nothing  can  be 
more  inert  than  the  spirit  of  science  at  Naples,  although 
one  would  suppose  that  the  w’onderful  phenomena  of- 
Nature,  in  its  vicinity,  would  rouse  the  observation  and 
inquiry,  even  of  the  most  obtuse  minds.  In  the  north  of 
Italy,  on  the  contrary,  amidst  its  flat,  unvaried,  alluvial 
plains,  science  and  philosophy  have  of  late  made  rapid 
advances,  and  almost  all  the  scientific  men  that  Italy 
can  now  boast,  are  to  be  found  there,  particularly  at 
Bologna  and  Milan.  Many  other  cities,  no  doubt,  can 
boast  men  of  science  and  erudition  ;  but  Milan,  upon  the 
whole,  struck  me  as  being  the  metropolis  of  literary  talent, 
as  Rome  is  of  art.  Schools,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan, 
have  lately  been  established  there,  under  the  direction  of 
Count  Gonforlonieri, — a  decisive  sign  of  the  active  spirit 
of  improvement  which  distinguishes  this  enlightened  city. 

But  Milan  is  not  my  theme,  nor  Mordena, — though  f 
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mast  stop  to  observe  that  there  the  microscope  has  lately- 
been  brought  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
ingenious  Amici,  who  has  completely  succeeded  in  con-  ' 
quering  the  difficulty  of  increasing  the  magnifying  power, 
without  diminishing  the  light,  from  which  defect  in  the 
old  microscope,  the  more  the  object  was  magnified,  the 
more  confused  it  became,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
perfect  image.  In  the  best  of  this  kind,  the  lighi  was 
only  as  0.00.25,  but  in  his  it  is  as  1.00;  and  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power,  which  in  them  never  exceeded  150  tim*-s,  in 
his  may  be  increased  to  1,000  times;  while  the  object, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  confused  and  indistinct,  is 
perfectly  clear  and  defined. 

This  is  effected  by  the  rays  of  light  from  a  bright  lamp 
being  concentrated  by  a  concave  mirror,  placed  laterally 
to  the  tube,  and  thrown  on  the  object  ;  by  means  of  an¬ 
other  concave  mirror,  of  an  elliptical  form,  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tube,  and  by  a  small  plane  mirror  at  right 
angles  between  them,  a  magnified  and  distinct  image  of 
the  object  is  formed  in  the  focus,  and  is  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  lens,  of  any  degree  of  power. 

At  Rome,  however,  there  are  few  who  are  scientific, 
or  who  have  even  any  interest  in  science.  Nor  is  there 
a  single  Museum  of  natural  history,  public  or  private, 
worth  looking  at. 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

CHILDBIRTH - MARRIAGES  AND  FUNERALS - DANCING 

- GAMES - FLATS,  AND  COMMON  STAIRS - .MEAT - 

COOKERY - FOOD  OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE,  & C. 

You  ask  me  so  many  questions — inquire  so  much 
about  births,  marriages,  burials,  balls,  houses,  games, 
meat,  cookery,  Michael  Angelo,  wild  boars,  and  singing 
birds,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  or  wheie  to  begin. 
Some  of  these  questions  I  believe  I  have  already  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  rest  I  shall  try  to  answer  as  laconically  as 
possible. 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  women  seem  to  suffer  less  in 
childbirth  in  Italy, — and  I  believe  in  all  warm  climates, 
where  the  muscles  are  more  relaxed, — than  in  England, 
or  any  colder  country  ;*  but  they  by  no  means  look  upon 
it  as  a  mere  joke,  nor  is  there  any  thing  entertaining  in  it, 
— for  they  not  unfrequently  die.  Women  of  iortune 
scarcely  ever  nurse  their  children,  and  babies  of  all  de  ¬ 
grees  are  most  cruelly  cased  up  in  swaddling-clothes.  As 
for  marriages,  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  there  is  a 
great  proportion  of  the  year  in  which  people  cannot 
marry  at  all.  The  forbidden  seasons  are  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Advent,  till  the  seventh  day  of  the  new  year  ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  Lent,  till  the  end  of  Easter. 
Beside  these  stated  interregnums,  the  people  voluntarily 
refrain  from  marrying  on  Friday, — a  day  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Crucifixion,  has  been  esteemed  unlucky  in 
all  Christian  countries. 

The  marriage  ceremony,  I  think,  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  (or,  rather,  the 
Church  of  England  differs  little  trom  it,)  except  in  a  few 
signs  of  the  cross,  and  sprinklings  of  holy  water  ;  and 
people  are  dressed  very  fine  to  look  happy,  and  cry  a 
great  deal  to  look  miserable  ;  and  make  great  dinners, 
which  nobody  can  '-at,  and  receive  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends,  which  nobody  can  like, — -just  as  they  do  in 
England. 

Burials,  however,  are  conducted  after  a  very  different 
fashion.  In  no  part  of  Italy,  or  any  other  country,  have  I 
seen  such  long  and  lugubrious  funeral  processions  as  in 
Rome.  This  custom,  however,  is  confined  to  the  wealthy 
citizens,  for  the  lower  orders,  of  course,  cannot  afford  it, 
and  the  nobility  do  not  give  in  to  it.  But  when  a  rich 
shopkeeper,  or  any  of  his  family  dies,  Rome  is  filled  with 
the  funeral  train.  The  corpse  dressed  out  in  gay  and 
splendid  attire — exactly  as  if  going  to  a  ball— with  the 
cheeks  painted,  is  carried  at  the  close  of  evening  through 


*  An  English  friend  of  mine  assured  me,  she  had  suffered  the  most 
with  her  children  that  were  born  in  Switzerland,  the  least  with  those  tha 
were  horn  in  Italy,  and  the  medium  degree  with  those  born  in  England. 
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the  streets  on  an  open  bier,  attended  by  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mourners  that  can  be  collected,  and  invariably 
followed  by  hired  deputations  of  friars  from  at  least 
three  or  four  different  convents,  clad  in  the  long  peniten¬ 
tial  garb  that  covers  even  the  head,  with  holes  cut  for  the 
eyes,  chanting  the  slow  and  solemn  service  for  the  dead. 
These  dismal  sounds, — the  long  funeral  procession  that 
sometimes  fills  the  Corso  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
seen  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  immense  wax  tapers  that 
are  borne  by  the  mourners,  and,  more  than  all,  the  shock¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  corpse  itself,  exposed  to  view,  and  dress¬ 
ed  up,  as  if  in  mockery,  with  the  unseemly  decorations  of 
life  and  vanity,  have  an  effect  upon  most  people’s  nerves 
that  is  far  from  agreeable. 

In  every  respect — in  the  open  bier,  the  corpse  clad  in 
the  garments  of  life,*  the  painted  face,  the  flaming 
torches,|  the  chanted  hymns,  the  hired  mourners,! 
long  procession — in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance — 
these  modern  funerals  remind  us  of  the  funerals  of  the 
ancient  Romans; — and  it  is  curious  to  see  a  similitude  in 
such  minutiae  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  and  a 
change  of  religion  and  manners  so  complete. 

The  Bourgeois  funeral  processions  are  always  on  foot, 
for  carriages  at  interments  is  a  privilege  confined  to  the 
nobility,  whose  funerals  are  sometimes  almost  as  indecent 
from  the  want  of  proper  respect,  as  those  of  the  plebeians 
from  the  superabundance  of  parade.  In  these  noble  fu¬ 
nerals  the  body  is  enclosed,  as  it  should  be,  in  a  coffin  ; 
but  this  coffin,  instead  of  being  carried  in  a  hearse,  or  on 


*  Livy  (lib.  xxxiv.)  says  that  the  dead  were  clothed  in  the  robes  of 
their  office  ;  as  an  officer  of  the  Guarda  Nobile  is  now  carried  in  his 
bier,  in  his  full-dress  uniform,  and  a  Cardinal  laid  out  in  his  richest  vest¬ 
ments.  Juvenal  (Sat.  3.  1.  171.)  observes,  that  great  part  of  the  people 
of  Italy  who  never  wore  the  Toga  when  alive,  were  dressed  in  it  when 
dead. 

t  Persius,  Sat.  3.  1.  103.  iEn.  lib.  ii.  v.  142,  and  lib.  ii.  v.  144. 

- Lucet  via  longo 

Ordine  flammarum. 

|  The  Prafica,  or  hired  mourners,  who,  however,  were  women*  used 
to  chant  the  funeral  song.  The  Romans  had  also  players  and  buffoons  to 
perform  their  antics  before  the  bier  ;  for  plays  were  originally  introduced 
as  reli'gous  ceremonies.  Vide  Letter  XXVI. 
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a  bier,  is  put  into  a  coach,  and  being  much  too  long  for 
the  vehicle,  one  end  of  it  sticks  out  at  oue  of  the  windows, 
while  four  priests,  who  occupy  the  four  corners,  chant 
the  service  as  fast  as  ever  they  can ;  the  lighted  tapers 
they  bear  in  their  hand,  twinkling  about  and  dropping  as 
they  go.  A  few  livery  servants,  also  bearing  lights,  pre¬ 
cede  the  coach,  on  foot  ;  and  this  is  all !  No  sorrowing 
friends  or  relations  attend,  to  their  last  home,  the  remains 
of  one  whom  they  were  bound  to  love  and  honour.  I 
have  seen  the  funerals  of  members  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  opulent  families  of  Italy, — the  Dora,  the 
Colonna,  and  the  Fiano;  and  all  of  them  were  conducted 
in  this  manner.  The  body,  whether  of  prince  or  ple¬ 
beian,  always  lies  all  night  in  the  church  in  which  it  is  to 
be  interred,  and  is  consigned  to  dust  the  following 
morning. 

When  any  member  of  a  noble  Roman  family  dies,  it  is 
customary  to  send  round  billets  to  all  the  nobility  with 
whom  he  had  the  slightest  acquaintance,  to  request  them 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

We  saw  the  funeral  of  a  Cardinal  the  other  day.  He 
was  laid  out  on  a  sort  of  large  state-bed,  in  a  church, 
dressed  in  his  richest  robes  of  state,  with  diamond  buckles 
in  his  shoes,  and  his  face  painted — so  very  like  life— - 
that,  during  the  whole  ceremony,  we  could  not  help  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  him  get  up  every  moment.  After  a  very 
iongand  peculiar  burial  service, — for  Cardinals  have  one 
of  their  own, — the  Pope,  who  had  “  assisted,”  as 
they  call  it, — that  is,  he  had  sat  still  and  heard  it, — at 
last  got  up,  and  having  prayed,  or  seemed  to  pray,  beside 
the  bed,  for  the  Cardinal’s  soul,  he  walked  twice  round 
it,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water,*  throwing  up  clouds  of 
incense,  and  so  the  ceremony  ended.  The  Pope  and  the 
Cardinal  were  each  put  into  their  respective  coaches. 
The  Pope  went  to  his  present  home  to  eat  his  dinner,  the 
Cardinal  to  his  long  home, — not  to  eat,  but  to  be  eaten. 

I  since  overheard,  to  my  great  amazement,  an  old 


*  The  Romans  besprinkled  the  mourners  at  funerals  with  holy  wale 
ihree  times,  but  not,  I  belieTe,  the  dead  body.— An.  lib.  vii. 
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woman  lament  herself  that  her  son,  who  was  very  ill,  had 
not  died  that  day.  On  inquiry,  she  told  me  that  a  Car¬ 
dinal  always  carries  up  with  him  to  heaven  all  those  who 
die  between  the  period  of  his  death  and  burial.  This 
accounts  for  an  old  painting  1  once  saw  on  the  mildewed 
wall  of  a  church,  representing  a  Cardinal  in  the  act  of 
flying  upwards,  with  a  number  of  people  hanging  to  his 
skirts,  which  must  be  a  very  convenient  mode  of  being 
smuggled  into  heaven. 

Rome,  I  think,  is  the  only  great  city  of  Italy  in  which 
the  abominable  practice  of  burying  exclusively in  churches 
is  persisted  in.  At  Naples,  and  some  other  places,  they 
do  occasionally  inter  the  great  in  them  ;  but  still  they 
have  the  Campo  Santo  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  At 
Florence,  and  most  of  the  towns  in  Tuscany,  there  is  a 
large  burying-ground  without  the  city  ;  but  of  all  cemete¬ 
ries  1  have  ever  seen,  that  at  Bologna  pleased  me  the 
most.  It  was  formerly  a  Certosa  convent :  the  cloister 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  rich  ;  the  central  enclosure,  the 
graves  of  the  poor.  It  is  beautifully  kept,  and,  withoyt 
exception,  the  cleanest  place  in  Italy. 

From  burials  to  balls.  What  can  I  tell  you  of  them 
Balls  are  much  the  same  all  the  world  over:  People  put 
on  gay  dresses  and  faces,  and  smiles  and  civility  ;  out¬ 
wardly  every  body  is  alike,  but  inwardly,  what  different 
feelings  agitate  every  heart !  It  would  be  curious  to 
analyze  what  degrees  of  pleasure,  pride,  anger,  hatred, 
malice,  envy,  mortification,  vanity,  and  a  thousand  other 
opposing  passions,  go  to  the  making  up  of  every  ball — 
what  schemes  are  in  people’s  heads,  and  what  thoughts 
in  their  hearts!  But  I  presume  you  do  not  want  the  morale 
of  it,  only  the  outward  show.  All  the  difference,  then, 
that  I  can  discover  between  a  ball  here,  and  a  ball  at 
home,  is,  that  the  Italian  ladies  have  finer  jewels,  and  the 
English  ladies  prettier  faces  ;  that  the  Italian  gentlemen 
are  more  easily  attracted,  and  the  English  gentlemen 
better  worth  attracting;  that  here,  people  eat  more  ice, 
and  no  supper ;  and  dance  more  quadrilles,  and  no  country 
dances, — except,  when  out  of  compliment  to  the  English 
they  punish  themselves  and  us  by  blundering  through 
■something  so  called.  They  waltz,  too,  at  all  their  balls, 
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but  not  remarkably  well.  The  Germans  and  Swedes 
surpass  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  waltz.  The  Neapo¬ 
litans,  I  thought,  almost  excelled  the  French  themselves 
in  quadrille  dancing.  There  was  no  exertion,  no  effort, 
no  showing  off.  It  was  the  most  easy  and  natural,  yet 
smooth  and  graceful  motion  in  the  world. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Tarantello,  that  extraordinary 
dance  that  is  supposed  to  be  involuntarily  caused  by  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  to  work  its  cure  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  dance  be  really  independent  of  voli¬ 
tion  or  not;  for  as  the  tarantula  is  found  all  over  Italy,  it 
is  probable  that  it  sometimes  bites  people  in  other  places; 
yet  it  is  only  at  Naples  that  they  are  seized  with  this 
dance;  and  even  there,  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  al¬ 
ways  refrains  from  putting  its  fangs  into  the  bodies  of  the 
higher  orders  ;  yet  none  of  them  are  ever  attacked  with  it. 

The  lower  class  of  Romans,  I  think  I  told  you,  are  no 
great  dancers  :  except  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage^, 
when  they  comeintoRome  like  asetofBacchanals,  dancing, 
leaping,  bearing  torches,  and  playing  on  musical  in¬ 
struments  ;  and  at  the  Bacchanalian  Sports  which  ensue, 
at  that  period,  on  Monte  Testaccio, — little  dancing  goes 
forward. 

The  Saltarello,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  dance  of  great 
action,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  Traste- 
verini.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Morra ,  and  the 
Ruzzica ,  and  some  other  games,  chiefly  practised  among 
them,  which  seem  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  There  is  also 
the  Palione,  a  game  at  ball,  common,  I  believe,  throughout 
Italy,  and  played  by  two  parties,  who  throw  the  Palione, 
or  great  leathern  ball,  from  one  to  another,  by  means  of 
the  bracciale,  a  wooden  instrument  covered  with  knobs, 
in  which  they  thrust  their  arms.  It  seems  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  game  of  ball,  which  the  Roman  philosophers 
of  old  used  to  practise  by  way  of  exercise  and  amusement. 
There  is  also  a  game  of  foot-ball  among  the  modern  Ita¬ 
lians,  called  Calcio ,  which  I  have  never  seen. 

The  people  here  live  in  flats,  and  have  a  commdn 
stair,  as  in  Edinburgh  ;  a  plan  by  no  means  confined  to 
that  much  vilified  city,  or  even  to  this  —  but  common 
throughout  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Though 
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by  no  means  conducive  to  cleanliness  or  comfort,  it  is 
highly  favourable  to  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  archi¬ 
tectural  effect :  for  by  this  means  the  houses  are  built 
upon  so  much  larger  a  scale,  that  their  exterior  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  fine  design  and  ornament,  and  even  when 
plain,  or  in  bad  taste,  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  should 
not  have  a  more  noble  air  than  the  mean,  paltry  little 
rows  of  houses  in  England  and  Holland,  where  every 
body  must  have  one  of  their  own.  It  is  the  office  of  a 
mason  to  build  these  rows  of  plain  walls  with  holes  for 
doors  and  windows  in  them,  that  constitute  the  houses 
in  English  towns  ;  but  it  is  that  of  the  architect  to  erect 
them  on  the  Continent. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  flats  of  Rome,  which 
(thank  heaven!)  we  have  not  in  Edinburgh.  As  you  go 
up  a  common  stair  here,  you  observe  a  squar  e  grating  in 
every  door.  Knock  at  one  of  them — somebody  comes, 
uncloses  the  wooden  shutter  that  covers  it,  and  eyes 
you  suspiciously  through  the  bars  before  he  ventures  to 
open  it — and  this  at  noonday !  Wher  ever  you  live  in 
Rome,  you  must  be  content  to  live  on  a  common  stair. 
If  your  abode  be  a  palace,  it  will  be  the  same  thing. 
The  most  you  can  hope  for  is  a  primo  ot  secondo  piano 
to  yourself.  Lodgings  for  single  gentlemen,  or  for  small 
families  abound  ;  upon  a  larger  scale,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  find  accomodation.  On  the  whole,  however,  tney  are 
tolerably  commodious,  and  by  no  means  exorbitant. 
Living  is  very  good  throughout  Italy,  in  large  towns  ; 
miserably  bad  in  the  country.  For  instance,  you  are 
sure  to  find  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  in  a  city,  but  none 
amidst  fields  and  farm-houses.  Rome  is  well  supplied 
with  good  cow’s  milk  and  cream,  and  butter.  Asses, 
too,  are  brought  to  your  door  morning  and  evening,  to 
be  milked,  if  you  choose  it — a  great  advantage  to  inva¬ 
lids  :  but  cows  do  not  perambulate  the  streets  here  as 
at  Naples,  for  that  purpose,  with  bells  to  their  necks.* 


*  When  at  Naples,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  milk,  which  was 
drawn  from  the  cow  at  the  door,  was  so  thin  and  biue.  At  last  it  was 
discovered  that  the  milkman  had  contrived  to  adulterate  it  with  water, 
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Butcher-meat  at  Rome  is  plentiful,  but  not  cheap.  The 
price  is  kept  up  by  the  absurd  interference  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Beef  is  good;  the  best  sells  at  present  about 
5±d.  a  pound,  of  12  ounces  ;  but,  by  a  curious  prejudice 
it  is  very  little  used  at  the  tables  of  the  higher  orders, 
being  considered  a  coarse,  gross  kind  of  food,  only  fit 
for  the  vulgar — and  the  English.  Veal  is  accounted  a 
delicacy  ;  it  is  dear,  and  what  in  England  would  be  call¬ 
ed  bad.  Mutton  is  not  good  here,  nor  in  any  part  of 
Italy.  Pork  is  thought  very  fine.  Kid  is  much  used, 
and  is  sweet  and  delicate,  but  as  inierior  to  lamb,  as 
goat’s  flesh  is  to  mutton.  The  fish  is  not  remarkably 
good.  Game  is  abundant,  cheap,  and  excellent.  Geese 
are  not  eaten  at  all.  Pigeons  are  large,  strong-flavour¬ 
ed,  and  very  like  ducks.  In  fact  neither  meat  nor  poul¬ 
try  are  so  good  in  any  part  of  the  continent  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  French  cooks  certainly  excel  ours — per¬ 
haps  because  the  meat  is  worse  ;  just  as  Scotland  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  gardeners  in  the  world,  having  the  worst 
soil  and  climate.  Italian  cookery,  however,  in  large 
towns,  is  reasonably  good.  In  country  inns  you  must 
expect  to  be  poisoned  with  oil  and  garlic,  in  spite  of  all 
your  precautionary  prohibitions  against  olio  and  aglio ; 
but  this  is  of  less  consequence,  because,  in  these  places, 
there  is  seldom  any  thing  to  cook. 

At  Rome,  strangers  ivho  live  in  private  lodgings,  ge¬ 
nerally  have  dinners  sent  home  to  them  from  a  Tratto¬ 
ria,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  dishes  are  all  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  large  basket,  lined  with  tin,  with  a  little  stove 
or  iron  heater  inside  ;  so  that  they  are  quite  hot,  and 
very  good — but  certainly  not  cheap,  for  they  cost  ten 
pauls,  or  about  five  shillings  a  head,  without  wine,  bread, 
or  desert. 

Some  English  families,  whose  lodgings  had  the  rare 
appendage  of  a  kitchen,  tried  the  plan  of  having  dinner 
dressed  at  home,  but  their  cooks  cheated  them  so  un¬ 
mercifully  that  they  were  nearly  ruined  ;  they  then  made 
a  contract  with  them,  and  were  nearly  starved. 


which  he  carried  in  a  bladder  under  his  cloak,  although  constantly  watch¬ 
ed  by  our  servant 
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But  English  habits  and  accommodations  must  neces¬ 
sarily  spread  rapidly  throughout  Italy,  with  the  unceasing 
torrent  of  English  travellers  and  English  wealth  which 
pours  into  it.  The  influx  ol  strangers,  indeed,  into  this 
country  is  astonishing,  but  they  are  all  from  the  north 
of  Europe.  No  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  and  very 
few  French,  •are  to  be  seen.  But  Germans,  Swedes, 
Poles,  Russians,  and  more  especially  English,  descend 
from  the  Alps  in  such  numbers,  that  Rome  seems  in 
danger  of  another  invasion  from  the  Goths.  Americans 
too — men  from  a  world  unknown  to  the  Romans — may 
be  seen  gazing  at  the  ruined  monuments  of  their  power 
and  grandeur. 

“  Qu;e  tam  seposita  est,  quae  gens  tain  barbara,  Caesar, 

Ex  qua  Spectator  non  sit  in  urbe  tua?”* 

There  is  one  table  d’hote  kept  by  Frantz,  a  German 
at  the  Scudo  di  Francia,  where  there  is  a  dinner 
every  day  both  at  two  and  five,  and  where  the  fare  is 
said  to  be  as  plentiful  and  the  price  as  cheap,  as  in 
France.  But  it  is  the  German,  not  the  French  Cui¬ 
sine.  It  is  chiefly  frequented  by  young  foreign  artists 
and  students. 

The  lower  orders  certainly  live  upon  very  little  in 
Italy.  It  is  only  at  Naples  that  macaroni  is  the  food  of 
the  people.  At  Rome,  and  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  polenta, 
a  sort  of  pudding,  made  of  Indian  corn,  is  the  principal 
article  of  subsistence  ; — probably  the  same  as  the  polenta 
of  the  ancients. f  This  is  varied  with  the  luscious  pods 
of  the  caruba  tree  ;J  the  almond-tasted  kernels  in  the 
cones  of  the  spreading  pine  tree  ;  different  sorts  of  fruits, 
particularly  roasted  chesnuts,  which,  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  the  people  almost  live  upon  ;  and 
various  kinds  of  beans,  lupins,  and  lentils.  Of  course, 
in  all  places  they  eat  bread — when  they  can  get  it;  and 
cheese,  sausages,  &c.  are  universally  liked.  Indeed, 
these,  with  salt-fish,  (or  baccala,)  and  soup,  (or  minestra,) 


*  Martial.  t  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7. 

f  According  to  tradition,  the  tree  upon  which  Judas  hanged  himself. 
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made  of  boiled  bread  or  macaroni  and  water,  and  mixeu 
with  a  little  grated  cheese,  are  their  luxuries.  But  the 
thin,  sour,  ordinary  wine  of  the  country,  is  indispensable 
to  them  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  it  is 
far  from  being  an  unpleasant  beverage.  It  is  considered 
at  its  perfection  in  a  year — “Vino  d’un’  anno,”  is  prover¬ 
bially  good. 

Sobriety  is  a  national  virtue  here,  as  in  most  warm 
climates ;  and  indeed  no  quantity  of  such  wine  can  in¬ 
toxicate  ;  but  the  Italians,  of  all  ranks,  are  fond  of  roso- 
lio,  and  other  liqueurs,  though  they  scarcely  ever  drink 
them  to  excess.  The  abstemious  habits  of  tbe  Italians 
render  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  they  do  occur,  pecu¬ 
liarly  dreadful.  In  the  consumption  of  a  people  who 
already  live  upon  a&  little  as  will  support  human  nature, 
no  reduction  can  be  made.  Hence  scarcity  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  famine. 

The  common  oaths  in  this  country  have  such  a  classi¬ 
cal  sound,  that  they  do  not  offend  your  ears.  The  peo¬ 
ple  swear  by  Bacchus,  either  “per  Bacco!” — “Corpo  di 
Bacco!”  or  “Cospetio!” — (by  the  presence  of  Bac¬ 
chus  :) — or  else  they  swear  by  Nero,  who  stands  them 
instead  of  tbe  Devil  ; — although  they  by  no  means  re¬ 
frain,  like  other  Christians,  Irom  invoking,  personally, 
that  much-called-for  personage. 

It  is  the  universal — and  extremely  disagreeable  cus¬ 
tom  all  over  Italy,  for  the  lower  orders  to  kiss  the  hands 
of  their  superiors, — a  custom,  by  the  way,  which  seems 
to  have  come  down  from  the  ancients,  for  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  allusions  to  it  in  the  classics.* 

The  infatuation  of  the  lower  orders  for  the  never- 
ceasing  lotteries  which  go  on  here,  is  inconceivably  per¬ 
nicious  to  their  industry  and  morals,  and  brings  misery 
and  ruin  upon  thousands.  Too  often  the  last  necessary  of 
life,  taking  from  a  starving  family,  is  pawned  at  the  JVJonte 
di  Pieta  to  purchase  a  lottery  ticket.  The  scene  at  the 
drawing  of  the  lotteries  here,  may  be  a  study  for  the 


*  I  have  met  with  several,  but  can  only  at  this  moment  instance  one : — 
Tacitus  (Ann.  lib.  i.  c.  34.)  says  the  soldiers  flocked  round  Germanicus, 
eager  to  kiss  his  hands  on  his  return  to  the  camp. 
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painter  or  the  philosopher,  but  it  is  a  heart-sickening 
sight  for  a  man. 

"These  Monti  di  Pieta,— these  pawnbroking  and  bank¬ 
ing  concerns,  which  are  instituted  in  every  city  of  Italy, 
are  said  to  carry  on  rather  a  lucrative  traffic,  though  I 
understand  their  proceedings  are  equitable,  and  their 
tendency  charitable.  They  lend  money  on  pledges,  or 
on  proper  securityron  established  conditions,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  without  interest ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
the  stipulated  term,  the  pledge  or  security,  if  unredeem¬ 
ed,  is  forfeited,  unless  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  be  paid  upon 
the  loan. 

Such  an  establishment,  if  conducted  by  a  respectable 
company  in  England,  might  perhaps  protect  the  property 
of  the  poor  from  the  rapaciousness  of  unprincipled  pawn¬ 
brokers,  and  the  property  of  the  rich  from  depredation, 
by  shutting  up  one  great  channel  for  the  disposal  of 
stolen  goods.  If  conducted  with  the  same  secrecy  and 
honour  as  in  Italy,  many  an  unfortunate  being  might  re¬ 
ceive  timely  aid,  whose  honest  pride  cannotjbrook  the 
ignominy  of  a  public  application  to  a  pawnbroker. 

But  to  return  to  your  queries.  Of  Michael  Angelo  you 
have  heard,  by  this  time,  I  am  sure,  more  than  enough. 
Of  wild  boars  there  are  great  abundance,  but  cf  singing 
birds  very  few.  The  “songsters  of  the  grove,”  are  ge¬ 
nerally  eaten  up  ;  not  that  the  Italians  are  quite  so  un¬ 
merciful*  to  them  as  the  French,  who  would  make  no 
scruple  of  baking  “  four-and-twenty  nightingales  all  in  a 
pie,”  if  they  could  get  them  ;  hut  still  they  do  occa¬ 
sionally  make  a  classical  dinner  upon  thrushes  ;  or,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  better,  string  a  dozen  eockrobins  on  one  little  spit. 

The  wild  boars  abound  among  the  Sabine  Hills,  and 
the  wild  country  around  them.  The  peasants  shoot 
them,  and  bring  them  to  market  at  Rome.  Their  flesh 
is  firm,  dark,  high-flavoured,  and  delicious  ;  as  different 
as  possible  from  pork,  both  in  appearance  and  taste.  The 
great  desideratum  1  have  found  at  the  Italian  table,  is 
potable  vegetables.  In  towns,  they  are  scarce,  and  far 
from  good  ;  in  the  country,  there  are  none.  And  this 
must  arise  from  the  indolence  of  the  people;  for  in  such 
a  climate  and  soil  as  this,  with  good  management,  thev 
Vol.  11.  Hh 
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might  have  the  finest  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  all  the  year 
round. 

The  indolence  of  the  Italian  character,  indeed,  is  the 
feature  that,  from  first  to  last,  forces  itself  most  strongly 
on  the  stranger’s  notice.  No  doubt,  this  is,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  climate ;  but  it  also  partly  arises 
from  the  government,  the  institutions,  and  above  all — the 
religion  of  the  country.  Wherever  the  Catholic  religion 
is  established,  I  have  uniformly  observed  indolence,  with 
its  concomitants — dirt  and  beggary,  to  prevail ;  and  the 
mox-e  Catholic  is  the  place,  the  more  do  they  abound. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy  and  Ireland,  might  be 
quoted  as  examples;  and  in  going  from  the  Protestant 
to  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  change  uni¬ 
formly  struck  us. 

There  is  another  and  more  powerful  cause  in  Italy 
for  the  indolence  of  the  people, — the  constitution  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  framed  so  as  to  hold  every  man  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  is  born.  There  are  barriers  he  can 
never  pass.  Wealth,  even  if  he  can  get  it,  will  not  give 
him  that  for  which  it  is  most  sought, — respect  and  im¬ 
portance;  and  I  must  say,  that  if  a  man  does  become 
rich  in  Italy, — (a rare  circumstance!) — it  is  generally  by 
knavery,  by  iniquity,  by  the  most  nefarious  practices; 
not  by  honourable  industry,  integrity,  and  good  conduct. 
That  they  might  become  rich  by  these  means,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think,  in  thus  continually  la¬ 
bouring  to  cheat  others,  they  often  cheat  themselves,  and 
that  they  would  find  “  honesty  the  best  policy,”  if  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  try  it  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  men 
in  Italy  do  sometimes  make  large  fortunes  by  practices 
that,  in  England,  would  lead  them  to  the  gallows. 

In  England,  every  thing  is  open  to  talent,  merit,  and  en¬ 
terprise  :  in  Italy  every  thing  is  closed.  A  man,  by  his 
own  personal  exertions,  scarcely  can  expect  to  make  him¬ 
self  other  than  he  is.  Thus  the  powerful  stimulus  of  hope 
is  taken  of ;  aud  can  we  wonder  at  the  paralyzing  effect  ? 
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LETTER  LXXXyi. 

CANOVA. 

Rome  indisputably  possesses  both  the  first  antient  and 
modern  school  of  sculpture.  The  incomparable  Museums 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Villa  Albani,  have 
dravvD  around  them  those  great  artists,  whose  genius  far 
surpasses  all  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  days  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  John  of  Bologna  ;  and,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  many,  even  soars  above  those  celebrated  masters. 

The  first  of  these,  both  in  fame  and  merit,  is  Canova. 
Tohim,the  renovation  of  modern  taste, — which  had  fallen 
into  the  most  woful  corruption  through  the  tortuous  la¬ 
bours  of  Bernini,  and  his  wretched  imitators,  must  be  at¬ 
tributed.  He  restored  the  study  of  the  fine  forms  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  antique;  and  sought,  in  these  true 
sources  of  beauty,  for  that  purity  of  taste,  and  that  chas¬ 
tened  simplicity  and  grace,  which  can. alone  make  the 
works  of  the  artist  live.  He  first  had  the  merit  of  striking 
into  the  long-neglected  path,  and  even  if  others  should 
outstrip  him  in  it,  they  must  own  him  for  their  guide.  In 
one  great  branch  of  the  art,  that  of  basso  rilievo,  he  is 
unquestionably  surpassed  by  Thorwaldsen,  (of  whose 
works  I  shall  speak  hereafter,)  but  it  is  the  branch  in 
which  he  is  remarkably  deficient.  I  should  say  his  bassi 
rilievi  are  positively  bad. 

Cauova  was  born  at  Passagno,  a  small  village  in  the  Ve¬ 
netian  territory,  of  parents  whose  poverty  disabled  Ihent 
from  giving  to  the  genius  his  earliest  youth  displayed,  the 
usual  cultivation  or  encouragement.  But  he  resolutely 
struggled  with  every  difficulty,  and  finally  triumphed  over 
his  fate. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  obtained  the  long- wished 
for  boon  of  a  small  piece  of  marble,  he  sculptured  out 
of  it  two  baskets  of  fruit,  which  are  now  on  the  stair¬ 
case  of  the  Palazzo  Farsetti,  at  Venice. 

The  next  year,  when  only  fifteen,  he  executed  Eury- 
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dice,  his  first  statue,  in  a  species  of  soft  stone,  called 
pietra  dolce,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicenza  ;  and,  three 
years  after,  Orpheus,  both  of  which  are  in  the  Villa  Falier, 
near  Asolo,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Treviso. 

His  first  group  in  marble,  that  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus, 
he  finished  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  brought  with  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  vainly  solicited  the  patronage  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  ambassador,  and  of  many  of  the  great ;  but  when 
almost  reduced  to  despair,  without  money  or  friends,  he 
became  known  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  discern¬ 
ment  immediately  saw  the  genius  of  the  young  artist,  and 
whose  liberality  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  prose¬ 
cuting  his  studies,  and  of  establishing  himself  as  an  artist 
in  Rome.  To  this,  his  first  patron,  and  to  all  his  family, 
Canova  has  through  life  manifested  the  warmest  gratitude. 

Through  Sir  William  Hamilton,  his  merit  became 
known  to  others  ;  even  the  Venetian  ambassador  was 
shamed  into  some  encouragement  of  his  young  country¬ 
man,  and  ordered  the  group  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur. 
A  few  years  after,  Canova  was  employed  to  execute  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Ganganelli,  in  the  Church  of  the  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  at  Rome.  With  these  exceptions,  all  his  early  patrons 
'were  Englishmen.  Among  these  were  Lord  Cawdor,  Mr. 
Latouche,  and  Sir  Henry  Blundell,  for  the  latter  of  whom 
the  Psyche,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  his 
works,  was  executed. 

In  the  bewitching  grace  and  softness  of  feminine  beauty, 
and  the  playful  innocence  of  childhood,  Cdnova  excels  all 
others — and  even  himself;  for  in  the  heroic  style  he  cer¬ 
tainly  docs  not  soar  so  high.  His  heroes  either  border 
on  effeminacy,  like  his  Perseus  ;  or  fly  into  extravagance, 
like  his  Hercules.  Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  his  works 
in  this  style  are  conceptions  of  true  genius.  The  idea  is 
bold  and  grand  ;  but  we  feel  that  he  has  overshot  his 
mark.  He  has  got  out  of  Nature,  in  attempting  to  rise 
above  it, — and  the  eye  that  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
chaste  design  and  correct  forms  of  ancient  art,  must  be 
hurt  with  their  glaring  defects. 

Indeed,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  any  one  ar¬ 
tist,  of  whatever  powers,  should  excel  in  departments  so 
opposite.  One  might  as  well  expect  that  Michael  Angelo, 
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—whose  genius,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  Antipodes  of  that 
of  Canova, — should  have  produced  his  smiling  Hebes,  vo¬ 
luptuous  Venuses,  and  dancing  Nymphs, — that  Albani 
should  have  portrayed  the  gloomy  anchorites  and  martyr¬ 
doms  of  Caravaggio  and  Spagnoletti, — Salvator  Rosa 
painted  the  warm  sunshines  of  Cuyp, — or  Pindar  written 
the  epic  poems  of  Homer, — as  that  Canova,  who  can  call 
forth  at  will  the  most  bewitching  forms  of  female  beauty 
and  grace,  should  excel  in  an  Ajax  or  a  Hercules. 

Canova’s  sepulchral  monuments,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
seem  to  metohave  aheavinessand  wantofinterest.  There 
is  one,  indeed,  erected,  if!  mistake  not,  to  the  Marchesa  di 
Santa  Cruce,  of  uncommon  merit ;  particularly  the  bent 
figure  of  the  old  man  advancing  to  the  tomb,  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  child. — But,  with  few  exceptions,  we  feel  these 
monuments  have  been  a  labour  to  his  fancy,  and  they  are 
rather  a  toil  to  us  : — for  whether  Italy  weeps  over  the 
tomb  of  Alfieri, — Rome  writes  on  a  tablet, — Padua’s  cas¬ 
tellated  head  meditates  over  nothing, — or  Religion  looks 
clumsy  on  the  tomb  of  Rezzonico, — we  turn  wearied 
from  their  contemplation,  and  from  the  expression  of  the 
unmeaning  lisp  of  admiration  which  habit  or  politeness 
draws  forth, — to  the  bright  and  immortal  creations  of  his 
genius, — to  his  Hebe,  his  Venus,  his  dancing  Nymphs,  his 
Infant  Loves,  and  his  laughing  Graces. 

Of  these,  his  Hebe,*  which  has  been  four  times  re¬ 
peated  with  variations,  is  perhaps,  the  most  universally 
admired,  i  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  gold  neck¬ 
lace  with  which  the  last  is  adorned  ;  not  even  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  antiquity  can  ever  reconcile  ms  to  decorations  so 
uosuited  to  sculpture.  We  know  that  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece  may  be  adduced, 
not  only  for  necklaces,  and  ear-rings,  and  ornaments  of  all 
kinds,  in  gold  and  precious  stones, — but  for  painted  cheeks ; 
and  that  the  honour  of  being  rouged  was  more  particularly 
reserved  for  the  statues  of  Jupiter.')'  Certainly  tbe  de- 


*  Of  all  statues,  Hebe  is  tlie  rarest.  I  never  saw  it  in  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  to  be  found  upon  one  Grecian  gem. 

t  Cicero,  lib.  viii.  Ep.  20.  Wink.  Hist,  de  l’Art.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  sect. 
2.  Pliny  also  mentions  that  tbe  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  rouged 
on  festivals. 
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scriptions  handed  down  to  ns  of  the  famous  colossal  ivory 
and  gold  Jupiter  Olympias  with  painted  cheeks,  and  the 
equally  celebrated  ivory  Pallas  with  gems  set  for  eyes — 
do  not  seem  to  promise  much  beauty — even  from  the 
hands  of  Phidias.  If,  however,  this  painting  of  statues 
was  introduced,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  create  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  living  nature,  the  objects  of  sculpture  seem  to 
have  been  strangely  mistaken  and  debased.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  they  do  not  consist  in  the  close  imitation  of  life  ;  for, 
in  that  case,  a  common  raree-show  of  wax  work  would 
exceed  the  finest  sculpture  of  Phidias.  Upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  this  custom  can  be  reconciled  to  true  taste,  I  am  at 
a  loss  (o  understand.  To  me  it  seems  about  as  bad  as  the 
Gothic  custom  of  investing  painted  heads  with  real  crowns. 

The  Venus  coming  out  of  the  Bath,*  in  all  its  fourfold 
repetitions,  varies,  in  some  points,  from  the  original ;  and 
the  last,  destined  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all,  is,  in  fact,  a  new  statue. 

But  Canova’s  own  favourite  is  the  Venus  Victorious, 
under  which  the  beautified  portrait  of  the  Principessa 
Paolina  Borghese  is  represented ;  and  this,  I  think,  I 
before  told  you,  is  withheld  from  view  by  its  possessor. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  works, — the  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Adonis, t — was  finished  at  the  age  of  six-and- 
thirty.  This  exquisite  group,  in  my  opinion,  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  Mars  and  Venus,  which  he  is  now  doing  for 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  which  was  intended  to  represent 
Peace  and  War — but  it  is  not  sufficiently  chaste  or  se¬ 
vere  for  such  a  subject ;  the  expression  is  too  voluptuous, 
a  fault,  by  the  way,  with  which  the  works  of  this  great 
artist  are  sometimes  chargeable.  Yet  it  is  a  beautiful 
group,  and  if  considered  merely  as  Venus  hanging  on  the 
enamoured  God  of  War,  the  expression  is  appropriate  and 
faultless.  As  yet,  it  ha3  not  advanced  beyond  the  model, 
and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  its  being  soon  finished. 
Three  blocks  of  marble  have  already  failed,  after  the 


*  Originally  done  by  Canova  for  tbe  Gallery  of  Florence,  when  it 
robbed  of  tbe  Venus  deMedicis,  and  now  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

■f  It  is  in  the  palace  of  the  Marchese  Berio,  at  Naples. 
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labour  was  considerably  advanced,  owing  to  the  ble¬ 
mishes  in  the  heart  of  them,  and  the  fourth  is  about  to 
be  tried. 

The  beautiful  figure  of  the  reclining  Nymph,  half- 
raising  herself  to  listen  to  the  lyre  of  the  sweet  little 
Love  at  her  feet,  is  on  the  point  of  being  despatched  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  Lord 
Cawdor. 

The  group  of  the  Graces,  the  beauty  of  which  is  the 
object  of  universal  admiration  here,  is  also  destined  for 
our  country,  and  will  adorn  Woburn  Abbey.  Beautiful 
as  it  is,  I  own  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  maniert,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  attitude  and  face  of  the  central  figure., 
which  is  chargeable  with  somewhat  of  affectation, — 
somewhat  of  studied  Opera-house  airs,  and  pul-on  sweet¬ 
ness  of  countenance.  But  as  Zeuxis  said  of  one  of  his 
own  paintings,  “  It  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to  imitate  it 
and  it  is  with  reluctance  I  see  any  faults  in  a  work, 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  modern  art,  and  the 
progress  of  which  I  have  long  watched  with  unspeakable 
interest  and  delight.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  I  saw 
the  finishing  strokes  given  to  it  by  the  hand  of  Canova. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  sculptor  in  his  work  ;  at  least,  I  find  that  many 
of  my  countrymen,  whom  I  have  introduced  to  Canova’s 
studio,  had  previously  supposed  that  his  custom  was  to 
fall  upon  a  block  of  marble,  and  chisel  away  until  he 
made  it  into  a  statue.  F orgive  me  for  the  improbable 
supposition,  that  you  should  be  in  such  an  error  ;  but  let 
me  explain,  that  a  sculptor  begins  upon  much  more  duc¬ 
tile  materials  than  marble.  He  forms  his  model  in  clay, 
and  thi3  is  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  begins,  the  statue  is  perfectly  ideato — the  vision¬ 
ary  figure  is  before  him. 

When  finished,  a  cast  is  taken  from  it  by  his  assist¬ 
ants,  which  is  dotted  over  with  black  points  at  regular 
Intervals  to  guide  the  workmen.  From  this  model  they 
begin  to  work,  and  having  reduced  the  block  of  marble 
into  form,  and  made  it  a  rough-hewn  statue,  the  sculptor 
himself  resumes  his  labours.  The  exterior  surface,  as  it 
were,  is  his  to  form  and  perfect  and  the  last  finishing 
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touches  he  generally  gives  by  candle-light.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  polished  with  pumice-stone. 

This  is  the  invariable  process.  Many  are  the  delight¬ 
ful  hours  I  have  spent  with  Canova,  both  when  he  has 
been  employed  in  modelling  and  chiselling;  and  few  are 
the  companions  whose  society  will  be  enjoyed  with  such 
interest,  or  remembered  with  such  regret. 

The  warmth  and  kindness  of  his  disposition,  the  noble 
principles  and  generous  feelings  of  his  mind,  and  the  un¬ 
pretending  simplicity  of  his  manners,  give  the  highest 
charm  to  bis  exalted  genius.  By  the  friends  that  know 
him  best,  he  will  be  the  most  beloved. 

Canova  has  the  avarice  of  fame,  not  of  money.  He 
devotes  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  purposes  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  With  the  title  of  Marchese,  the  Pope  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Canova  three  thousand  piastres  of  rent,  the 
whole  of  which  he  dedicates  to  the  support  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  poor  and  deserving  artists.  But  I  should 
never  be  done,  were  I  to  recount  one-half  of  the  noble 
actions,  the  generous  exertions,  and  the  extensive  chars 
ties  of  his  life,  which  are  as  secretly  and  unostentatious] 
performed,  as  judiciously  applied.  He  is  now  building 
a  church  in  his  native  village,  and  ha3  alienated  the 
greatest  part  of  his  own  fortune  for  the  support  of  ch.  . 
table  institutions. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known,  that  Canova  is  a 
painter  as  well  as  a  sculptor.  He  has  pursued  the  sister 
art  occasionally,  for  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours, 
and  many  of  his  designs  are  truly  beautiful. 

The  Colossal  Horse,  (a  noble  animal,)  intended  for 
Napoleon’s  equestrian  statue,  is  about  to  be  mounted  by 
the  figure  of  old  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

It  must  be  a  gratifying  circumstance  to  England  to 
know,  that  even  when  living  under  the  immediate  do¬ 
minion  of  the  French,  he  modelled,  for  his  owu  private 
pleasure,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Nelson. 

He  is  at  present  occupied  in  modelling  a  statue  oi 
Washington,  for  the  United  States.  The  hero  is  repre¬ 
sented  seated,  but  it  is  not  yet  finished,  so  I  must  not 
speak  of  it ;  especially  as  I  am  at  present  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  honoured  with  a  sight  of  it.  I  may 
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add ,  that  it  promises  to  be  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the 
sculptor. 

The  seated  statue  of  the  Prineess  Esterhazy,  is  full  of 
grace  and  dignity,  and  worthy  of  ancient  art.  That  of 
Maria  Louisa,  which,  however,  reminds  us  strongly  of 
the  seated  Agrippina,  is  also  very  fine  ;  I  mean  the  copy, 
with  an  ideal  head  ;  for  her  own  features  are  wholly  in¬ 
admissible  in  sculpture.  She  would  have  done  wisely 
to:  have  been  taken  in  a  moment  of  affliction,  her  face 
buried  in  her  handkerchief,  or  mantle. 

The  figure  of  the  Penitent,  or  Magdalen,  i3  most  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  proves  he  could  portray  the  touching  image  of 
youth,  in  all  the  abandonment  of  settled  sorrow,  as  beau¬ 
tifully,  as  youth  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  sportive  mirth. 

But  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  Canova’s  masterpiece?, 
and  all  his  merits,  I  might  write  a  volume. 


Note  to  the  Third  Edition. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Edition  of  this  work, 
the  world  has  been  deprived  of  this  celebrated  sculptor 
and  exemplary  man,  whose  character  presented  a  union 
of  genius  and  of  virtue,  rarely  equalled.  All  may  be  the 
judge  of  his  works  ;  but  few  can  know,  as  I  did,  the  noble 
qualities  of  his  mind,  the  honour,  the  delicacy,  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  his  spirit,  and  the  warm  overflowing  affections 
which  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  Some 
more  able  biographer  will  do  justice  to  his  worth,  but  I 
cannot  withhold  this  humble  tribute  of  heartfelt  respect 
to  the  memory  of  one  whom  l  have  known  so  well,  and 
mourned  so  truly. 
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LETTER  LXXXVII. 
thorwaldsen. 

The  rival  of  Canova  is  Thorwaldsen,  the  Dane,  an 
artist,  whose  genius  has  already  borne  him  through 
every  obstacle,  and  far  beyond  every  other  competitor, 
(Canova  excepted,)  to  the  head  of  his  art;  whose  statues 
must  be  ranked  next  to  those  of  Canova,  and  whose  bassi 
rilievi  surpass  all  that  has  been  given  to  the  world  since 
the  brightest  era  of  Grecian  art. 

His  greatest  work,  the  Triumph  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  ordered  by  Napoleon,  for  a  frieze  to  orna¬ 
ment  a  chamber  of  the  Q,uirinal  Palace,  (in  which  the 
plaster  cast  is  now  put  up  ;)  but  before  it  was  sculp¬ 
tured,  the  career  of  the  emperor  was  run;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  government,  with  crippled  resources,  and  an  over¬ 
powering  priesthood,  could  Dot  afford  to  lavish  money  on 
a  work  of  taste  ;  so  that  Thorwaldsen  was  in  despair  of 
ever  giving  to  his  masterpiece  the  durability  of  marble  ; 
when,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  liberality  of  a  private  in¬ 
dividual,  an  Italian  nobleman,  whose  name  I  have  yet  to 
learn, *  gave  him  the  long-wished-for  order. 

Nothing  can  surpass  many  parts  of  this  frieze.  I  may 
instance  Alexander  in  his  car  of  triumph  ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
it  has,  perhaps,  been  drawn  into  too  great  length;  there 
is  occasionally  a  paucity  of  subject,  a  want  of  variety,  of 
action,  and  of  figures  of  high  interest,  which  give  it  an 
air  of  poverty.  A  flock  of  sheep,  extended  over  a  space 
of  many  feet,  for  example,  is  wearisome  alike  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  mind.  Modern  artists,  indeed,  labour  under  an 
immeasurable  disadvantage  in  having  all  their  fine  models 
in  art,  not  in  nature.  They  cannot,  like  the  ancients, 
imitate  the  objects,  the  modes,  the  costumes,  that  are  for 


*  The  Count  Somroarirs. 
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ever  in  their  eye,  in  all  their  happy  accidental  combina¬ 
tions  ;  they  must  turn  from  life  to  inanimate  marble,  and 
coldly  copy  from  it,  in  faint  transcript,  the  ancient  car, 
the  classic  pomp,  the  laurel  crown,  the  heroic  armour, 
the  graceful  flowing  robes.  What  sort  of  figure  would 
our  coaches,  our  coats  and  neckcloths,  our  boots  and 
spurs,  or  our  military  uniforms  with  cocked  hat  and 
feather,  make  in  sculpture? 

The  constant  exhibitions  of  the  finest  youthful  forms, 
in  the  athletic  games,  and  the  liberty  of  designing  their 
great  men  in  the  heroic  style,  (nude,)  were  among  the 
many  great  advantages  the  ancients  possessed  over  the 
moderns.  Still,  however,  the  female  form,  with  its  va¬ 
riable  draperies,  is  almost  as  well  adapted  to  statuary  as 
ever  ;  for  though  Fashion  has  rendered  its  habitual  attire 
totally  unfit  for  sculpture,  its  flowing  robes  are'  so  much 
more  tractable  than  male  costume,  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  disposition  of  the  artist;  and  accordingly, 
we  find  that  all  the  great  artists  of  the  present  day  have 
succeeded  best  in  female  figures. 

The  busts  of  some  of  my  fair  country  women,  with  their 
hair  dressed — according  to  their  own  express  desire — in 
the  extreme  of  the  present  stiff  and  unnatural  French 
fashion,  sometimes  draw  a  smile,  as  they  catch  one’s  eye 
in  the  studii  of  Roman  artists,  beside  the  classic  models  of 
a  Vestal  or  an  Agrippina.  The  female  busts  of  certain 
periods  of  the  empire,  however,  will,  at  least,  match  them 
in  the  extravagance  and  ugliness  of  their  well-wigged 
head-dresses.  Independent  of  hair,  however,  the  men 
of  our  country  make  far  finer  busts  than  the  young  ladies, 
whose  small  delicate  features  were  never  meant  for 
marble. 

The  finest  bust  I  have  seen  in  Rome,  is  that  of  Lord 
Byron,  by  Thorwaldsen  ;  though  perhaps  it  is  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  rather  than  the  execution  that  it  owes  its  superior 
excellence.  Certainly  neither  Thorwaldsen  nor  Canova 
in  this  branch  of  art,  surpasses  our  own  Chantrey. 

Thorwaldsen’s  exquisite  and  poetic  riiievo  of  Night  has 
rarely  been  equalled  in  any  age.  The  Forging  of  Achil¬ 
les’  Armour  has  often  been  taken  by  connoisseurs  for  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  ancient  art,  and  many  of  his 
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sepulchral  bassi  rilievi  are  pre-eminently  beautiful.  One, 
in  particular,  to  the  memory  of  a  German,  (called,  I 
think,  Bateman,)  who  fell  in  battle,  struck  me  with  pe¬ 
culiar  admiration.  His  family  are  hanging  over  him  in 
every  attitude  of  deep  and  speechless  wo  ;  his  brother 
bears  in  his  hand  the  crown  won  by  his  valour;  and  the 
Genius  of  Life,  bending  over  his  inanimate  form,  seems 
to  mourn  the  extinguished  torch,  whose  brightness  he 
has  been  compelled  to  quench. 

Of  his  statues — the  Adonis  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  beautiful  of  his  works.  The  Mars,  though  won¬ 
derfully  fine,  is  perhaps  scarcely  equal  to  it.  The 
Shepherd  Boy  seated  on  a  rock,  is  supremely  beautiful 
— full  of  grace  and  expression.  His  Mercury,  his  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  his  Jason — the  earliest  of  his  works — are  ad¬ 
mirable  :  but  I  should  never  be  done  were  I  to  describe 
the  one-half  of  the  beautiful  sculptures,  which  I  have 
gazed  upon  a  thousand  times  with  unwearied  delight, 
in  Thonvaldsen’s  studio. 

He  is  now  employed  in  modelling  a  beautiful  figure 
of  Hope,  the  idea  of  which  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by 
the  small  mutilated  statue  among  the  Egina  marbles, 
though  I  do  not  fear  contradiction  in  asserting,,  that  this 
is  infinitely  finer ;  in  passing  through  his  mind,  he  has 
given  the  idea  a  beauty  and  originality  that  stamp  it  all 
his  own. 

She  is  represented — as  in  the  original — bearing  in 
her  hand  a  budding  pomegranate  flower  :  she  seems 
to  see  in  fancy  the  time  when  its  bloom  shall  fully  ex¬ 
pand,  and  its  rich  fruit  be  matured.  I  marvel  that 
an  image  so  lovely  and  natural  did  not  more  frequently 
suggest  itself  to  the  poet’s  fancy.  It  is  to  Greece, 
after  all,  that  we  owe  every  thing  of  taste  and  imagi¬ 
nation. 

I  feel  that,  in  this  imperfect  sketch,  I  have  done  little 
justice  to  the  merit  of  this  truly  great  genius,  who  has 
come  from  the  frozen  shores  of  Iceland*  to  the  land 


*  Tie  father  of  Thorwaldsen  was  an  Icelander,  who  settled  at  Copen¬ 
hagen. 
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of  arts,  to  astonish  the  natives  of  her  brilliant  clime, 
with  works  that  might  have  done  honour  to  her  earlier 
days. 

If  those  works  were  better  known  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  they  would  not  need  my  humble  tribute  of  ap¬ 
plause,  to  speak  their  excellence,  or  swell  his  fame. 
But  that  must  rapidly  increase,  and  will  be  immortal. 
More  competent  judges  may  appreciate  more  highly  and 
more  justly  his  merits  ;  but  none  can  better  -know  and 
estimate  the  sensitive  modesty  and  sensibility,  the  warm 
generosity,  and  the  rare  and  estimable  virtues  of  his 
character. 


LETTER  LXXXVIII. 

EGINA  MARBLES. 

The  Egina  marbles  have  been  so  completely  restored 
by  Thorwaldsen,  in  the  true  spirit  and  force  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  that,  in  contemplating  them,  the  eye  feels  nothing 
to  desire. 

The  discovery  of  seventeen  perfect  specimens  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  school,  unique  in  its  character,  which  flourished 
six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  which  was 
known  to  us  only  by  the  report  of  writers  of  antiquity, 
(for  not  a  single  monument  of  it  was  extant,)  Wts  beyond 
all  hope,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  accession 
to  art  that  has  taken  place  for  ages. 

A  blank,  in  its  gradation,  is  hereby  filled  up.  The 
Egina  School  stands  between  the  Etruscan  and  the 
Grecian,  and  verges  upon  both  in  some  respects, 
though  distinct  from  either  in  more  important  charac¬ 
teristics. 

The  best  judges,  indeed,  have  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
Etruscan  and  the  early  Grecian;  but,  comparing  the 

Vol.  II.  I  i 
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Egina  marbles  with  undoubted  Etruscan  sculptures,  it 
seems  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  them  in  the  well- 
known  style  of  the  drapery,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  hair — in  which  two  formal  rows  of  the  stiffest  little 
curls  are  ranged  round  the  unmeaning  face.  With  diffi¬ 
dence,  too,  1  would  say,  that  the  form  of  the  helmets  in 
the  Egina  marbles  bears  a  striking  similitude  to  those  in 
that  common  sepulchral  subject  of  the  Etruscan  urns, — 
the  combat  of  Echetles ; — but  I  speak  of  the  latter  from 
remembrance.  However  this  may  be,  the  Egina  sculp¬ 
ture  has  lost  much  of  the  monotony,  and  the  stiff  erect 
rigidity  of  attitude,  that  adheres  in  some  degree  to  all 
the  Etruscan  statues,  in  which  the  Egyptian,  softened 
down  and  thawed  into  life,  still  appears.  The  Egyptian 
figures  indeed  always  remind  me  of  their  mummies. 
One  sees,  too,  that  the  artist,  conscious  of  his  weakness, 
timorously  confined  himself  to  that  which  was  most  easy 
of  execution,  making  man,  as  much  as  possible,  an  erect 
pillar — a  sort  of  regular  mathematical  figure  ;  and  that 
he  durst  not  venture  upon  any  approach  to  the  grace  or 
freedom  of  Nature,  much  less  upon  momentary  action — 
for  which  the  Egina  statues  are  remarkable. 

Above  all  other  sculpture,  indeed,  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  varied  display  of  the  human  figure, 
for  the  strong  muscular  delineation,  the  wonderful  ana¬ 
tomical  precision,  and  the  nice  imitation  of  life,  which 
charm  the  eye.  Still  more  striking  are  their  bold  and 
original  attitudes,  and  their  powerful  expression  and 
force  of  action. 

What  is  the  most  singular,  however,  and  the  least 
admirable  about  them  is,  that  all  the  faces  are^  proto¬ 
types  of  each  other,  and  so  far  inferior  to  the  figures, 
that  it  is  obvious  the  style  of  an  earlier  age  has  been  re¬ 
tained  in  them.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  from 
motives  of  religious  veneration  towards  some  particular 
model.  It  has  been  thought,  on  this  account,  that  they 
represented  the  Eacidcc ,  the  deified  heroes  of  Egina,-— 
but  no  actions  are  recorded  of  these  woithies  that  can 
explain  the  subject  of  this  sculpture  :  besides,  Minerva 
and  the  men  are  precisely  similar — and  it  could  not  be 
necessary  that  she  should  hear  the  family  resemblance  ; 
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and  all  are  equally  devoid  of  expression,  even  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  vacant  idiotism.  The  countenances  of  the  pros¬ 
trate  heroes,  pierced  with  the  death-wound,  wear  the 
same  senseless  smile  of  fatuity  as  the  rest. 

All  of  them  are  on  a  scale  considerably  below  that  of 
Nature,  which  obviously  arose  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
forming  their  height  to  that  of  the  pediments  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  they  adorned.  They  were  found,  I  may  say,  by 
mere  accident,  in  the  island  of  Egina,  in  the  year  1811, 
by  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Foster,  Baron  Haller  and  Mr. 
Linkh,  in  making  an  excavation,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  some  disputed  points  in  Grecian 
architecture.  From  two  of  these  gentlemen  I  had  the 
particulars  of  this  interesting  discovery,  and  to  their 
valuable  observations  I  have  been  indebted  for  much  of 
the  pleasure  I  received  f  rom  the  examination  of  the 
sculpture.* 

On  the  western  pediment  of  the  temple,  eleven  of  the 
statues  were  found  nearly  entire.  On  the  eastern,  five 
only  were  recovered,  and  these  much  shattered.  All 
the  rest  on  this  side  were  wholly  destroyed,  and  their 
scattered  fragments  have  been  collected  in  vain.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  these  statues  are 
far  superior  to  the  others,  and  pronounced  to  be  the 
work  of  a  greater  master.  Their  subject  and  arrange¬ 
ment  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same,  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  attending  to  those  which  were  found 
entire  on  the  western  pediment. 

In  viewing  them,  no  one  statue  can,  or  ought  to  be, 
considered  apart.  They  are  parts  of  one  great  group, 
and  we  must  attend,  not  so  much  to  their  individual  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  their  general  effect.  We  see  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  each  has  reference  to  the  others,  like  the  figures 
in  a  picture  ;  and,  indeed,  never — except  in  these  grand 
historical  pictures  of  statuary,  which  adorned  the  pedi- 


*  The  accurate  designs  of  their  original  position,  drawn  by  Mr.  Cock¬ 
erell,  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot,  give  a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  their 
connexion  with  each  other.  These,  which  I  saw  at  Rome,  I  find,  have 
since  been  published  in  the  12th  and  14th  Numbers  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal. 
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ments  of  the  Parthenon,  of  this  Temple  of  Egina,  and  of 
most  of  the  Temples  of  ancient  Greece — were  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  effects  of  sculpture  and  painting  intimately  com¬ 
bined;  for  to  sculpture,  besides  its  own  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages,  is  here  given  to  the  grouping,  composition,  and 
relative  action  of  painting.  It  is  obviouB  that  the  com¬ 
bat  here  represented,  is  for  the  body  of  the  dying  hero, 
(by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,)  which  one  party 
is  trying  to  seize,  and  the  other  to  defend  ;  and  among  all 
the  varied  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
subject,  that  of  the  combat  for  the  body  of  Patroclus 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  In  the  midst 
appears  Minerva,  as  described  by  Homer,  animating  the 
Grecians.  Her  statuary  and  drapery  are  peculiarly  fine. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  her  iEgis,  which  is  destitute  of 
the  snakes. 

The  figure  of  the  archer  in  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  the 
close  elastic  dress,  which  covers,  without  concealing  his 
body,  is  very  singular.  He  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
Trojans. 

Perfect  common  nature  is  represented  in  these  sta¬ 
tues  with  admirable  skill  and  science;  but  there  is  little 
of  the  ideal  in  any  of  them,  except  in  the  faultless  figure 
of  the  dying  hero,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 

They, are  obviously  the  works  of  an  age,  when  art  had 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  earlier  times,  and  made  great 
advances  to  that  perfection  at  which  it  afterwards  ar¬ 
rived  ;  but  they  are  far  removed  from  the  grandeur  of 
those  works  with  which  Phidias  enriched  the  Parthe¬ 
non  ;  or  the  still  brighter  period,  W'hen  the  Laocoon,  the 
Torso,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  the  Apollo,  were  de¬ 
signed,  for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  future  ages. 

The  temple  in  which  they  were  found,  is  believed,  I 
know/  not  upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  that  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Panhellenius;  yet,  though  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  there  was  such  a  temple  in  Egina,  there  is  none 
whatever  that  there  was  no  other;  and  as  the  statue  of 
Minerva  was  found  surmounting  both  pediments,  it  would 
seem  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  temple  to  her,  es¬ 
pecially  as  no  vestige  whatever  of  Jupiter  has  been  disco¬ 
vered.  This  point  is,  however,  extremely  immaterial  • 
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further  than  that  if  this  be  not  that  famous  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  if  its  site  could  be  elsewhere  traced,  the 
discovery  of  more  hidden  treasures  might  reward  the 
industry  of  future  excavators.  The  earthquake  that  bu¬ 
ried  these,  may  have  involved  other  temples  and  other 
sculpture  in  its  ruins. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox,  that  it  is  to  the  destructive 
convulsions  of  Nature,  we  owe  the  preservation  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  art.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  the  bass  reliefs  of  the  Arcadian  Temple  of 
Apollo*  on  Mount  Cotylion  near  Phigalia,  and  the 
Egina  Marbles,  are  by  no  means  the  only  instances. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  English  discoverers  of 
the  Egina  Marbles,  took  infinite  pains  to  have  them  se¬ 
cured  to  our  country,  but  in  vain.  At  their  sale,  in  the 
island  of  Zante,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria,  not  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England,  was  their  purchaser. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

SCULPTORS - PAINTERS - ARTISTS. 

The  third  sculptor  in  eminence  at  Rome,  is  Rodolph 
Schadow,  a  native  of  Prussia,  whose  fame  I  think  scarcely 
equal  to  his  desert,  for  he  is  an  artist  of  true  genius,  and 
some  of  his  works  would  not  dishonour  the  best  ,  era  of 
Grecian  taste. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  sometimes  approaches  rather  too 
closely  to  individual  models  of  ancient  sculpture— for 
the  general  spirit  can  never  be  too  strongly  preserved  ; 
but  we  can  often  trace  the  immediate  source  of  his  ideas, 
which  is  never  agreeable.  This  is  particularly  striking 
in  his  pretty  little  figure  of  the  Girl  just  issuing  from  the 


*  Now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  work  of  the  same  era  as  those  of 
the  Parthenon,  but  of  very  inferior  sculpture. 
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Bath,  tying  her  sandal  on  her  slender  foot,  which  imme¬ 
diately  recalls  the  well-known  statue  in  the  Florentine 
gallery,  in  a  similar  attitude. 

Rodolph  Schadow  is,  however,  no  slavish  copyist 
from  the  antique,  nor  would  I  impeach  the  originality  of 
his  genius.  Many  of  his  ideas  are  truly  his  own  ;  and 
even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  he  is  quite  as  close  an 
imitator  of  the  beauty,  as  the  forms  of  ancient  sculpture  ; 
and  1  know  not  how  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  any 
modern  artist. 

By  far  his  most  beautiful  work,  among  many  that  are 
beautiful,  is  the  Filatrice, — a  female  figure,  of  singular 
delicacy  and  grace,  sitting  twining  a  golden  thread  upon 
a  spindle.  The  greatest  artists  of  antiquity  might  have 
been  proud  of  this  admirable  production.  It  is  singular, 
that  almost  all  the  great  sculptors  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  excel  in  the  female  form,  and  the  reverse  of  this 
remark  applies  to  painters. 

These  three  great  names^Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
Schadow,  stand  prominent  in  fame  among  the  crowd  of 
artists  at  Rome  ;  but  the  numbers  of  sculptors  who  are 
settled  here,  is  scarcely  credible.  Among  these  there 
are  many  whose  works  and  merits  are  well  worthy  of 
notice  ;  but  enumeration  is  so  dull,  that  I  shall  only  men¬ 
tion  one,  the  Signora  Teresa  Benincampe,  whose  beauti¬ 
ful  bust  of  Caesino,  and  many  of  her  other  works,  need 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired  ;  I  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  refrain  from  offering  my  sincere  tribute  of  respect 
to  her  distinguished  talents  and  independent  mind,  or 
expressing  my  fervent  wish  that  her  success  may  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  her  deserts. 

In  busts,  (portrait  busts  I  mean,)  Chantrey,  I  think, 
equals,  if  not  excels,  all  foreign  artists  ;  and  if  he  had 
enjoyed  their  inestimable  advantages  of  living  among  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  drinking  in  their 
beauties  at  every  glance  and  at  every  moment,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  rivalled-them  in  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  of  sculpture, — even  in  the  ideal.  His  conceptions 
are  fine,  and  give  promise  of  future  excellence ;  but  bis 
genius  is  not  yet  fully  matured,  and  it  unfortunately 
meets  in  England  with  an  excess  of  patronage — far  more 
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detrimental  than  its  deficiency — which  may,  too  proba¬ 
bly,  prevent  it  from  ever  attaining  the  full  perfection  of 
which  its  powers  are  capable.  An  immense  demand  for 
the  unripened  fruits  of  genius,  tends  to  force  the  quantity 
of  produce,  before  the  plant,  by  slow  growth,  with  time 
and  care,  has  reached  its  vigour.  Thus,  we  find  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  figures,  instead  of  the  study  of  a  sculptor. 

But  sculpture  demands  those  means  and  opportunities 
of  study  and  cultivation  which  England  cannot  afford. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  true  school  of  art.  If  there  be  any 
taste  or  talent,  it  must  develope  itself  here. 

Gibson,  a  very  promising  young  English  sculptor,  and 
some  others,  whose  names  1  have  forgotten,  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  studying  here. 

The  painters  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  sculptors  of 
Rome,  in  number,  but  infinitely  so  in  excellence.  Ca- 
muccini  is  the  most  celebrated  ;  perhaps  he  may  justly  be 
called  the  first  living  historical  painter  in  the  world,  but 
this,  after  all,  is  but  poor  positive  praise.  West  certainly 
cannot  compete  with  him  in  correct  design  and  chaste 
composition  ;  nor  can  any  of  the  modern  French  or 
Germans,  with  all  their  extravagance  and  bombast,  their 
stage-struck  attitudes,  and  overcharged  expression,  ap¬ 
proach  to  him  in  any  thing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  nearly 
descends  to  their  level  in  the  false  tone  and  revolting 
glare  of  his  colouring  ;  not  that  he  is  so  bad — for  lan¬ 
guage  falls  short  ol  terms  in  which  to  describe  their  bad¬ 
ness — but  he  is  far  from  good.  How  an  eye  like  Camuc- 
cini’s,  so  quick  to  discern  the  harmonious  tints,  the  soft 
blended  lights,  the  magic  chiaro  oscuro,  the  breadth  and 
truth,  and  nature,  and  eff  ect,  of  the  colouring  of  the  great 
masters — can  endure  to  look  at  his  own,  is  to  me  in¬ 
conceivable.  Its  glare,  and  tawdriness,  and  violence, 
hurt  and  offend  one’s  eyes,  and  are  a  complete  outrage 
on  nature.  For  this  reason,  almost  the  only  works  of 
Camuccini,  which  I  can  look  at  with  satisfaction,  are  his 
studies  in  chiaro  oscuro.  The  cartoon  sketch  of  the 
Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  his  studio,  for  instance, 
is  far  superior  to  the  finished  fresco  at  the  Palazzo  Tor- 
lonia,  although  the  colouring  of  that  is  by  no  means  so 
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bad  as  many  of  his  works.  His  composition  is  chaste 
and  scientific,  and  he  certainly  designs  extremely  well. 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  his  which  is  not  admirably  drawn, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  his  art,  and  one 
of  the  rarest  attainment.  Still  it  will  not  do  alone.  A 
group  of  cold  academical  figures,  will  not  make  a  fine 
painting.  Camuccini,  like  many  modern  painters,  can¬ 
not  persuade  himself  to  part  with  his  dear  outline,  which 
he  preserves  at  all  hazards.  In  short,  what  he  wants  is 
colouring  and  expression.  I  feel  as  if,  in  these  observa¬ 
tions,  I  had  borne  hard  upon  the  works  of  an  artist, 
whose  genius  and  assiduity  in  his  profession  have  raised 
him  to  great  and  deserved  eminence.  Yet,  I  know  not 
what  lean  do,  except  repeat  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  his  design  is  very  very  good,  and  his  colouring  very 
very  bad ;  that  his  composition  often  deserves  great 
praise — but  that  in  expression  he  is  seldom  very  happy; 
that  when  we  compare  him  with  other  living  artists,  he 
rises  very  high,  and  when  with  the  great  masters  of  bet¬ 
ter  days,  he  fails  very  low. 

There  is  a  very  young  artist,  little  known  to  fame,  of 
whose  talents  and  early  promise  I  am  inclined  to  think 
more  favourably  than  any  other  who  has  yet  fallen  within 
my  observation.  His  name  is  Agricola,*  and  although 
not  yet  twenty,  his  studies  seem  to  me  to  mark  uncommon 
talent.  His  Petrarch  and  Laura,  though  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  in  the  taste  and  style  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
has,  however,  great  merit;  and  his  Madonna  has  a  depth 
and  truth  of  expression,  and  an  originality  and  force  of 
conception,  that  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  in  so 
hackneyed  a  subject. 

Pinelli  is  an  artist  of  great  talent  in  his  line,  which  is 
character  costume  ;  his  groups  are  highly  picturesque, 
and  depicted  with  perfect  fidelity  I  know  no  one  who 
succeeds  so  well  in  seizing  the  manners  and  character, 
while  he  seems  only  to  be  representing  the  dress  ;  and 


*  His  studio,  when  I  was  at  Rome,  was  at  the  top  of  the  Palazzo 
Giiiitiniana,  but  he  had  little  money  and  few  friends,  and  I  scarcely  know 
whether  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  himself  there. 
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he  sometimes  introduces  a  happy  stroke  of  satire,  which 
will  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  are  versed  in  Italian 
manners. 

I  feel  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  landscape  painters  at 
Rome,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  censure,  and  I  find  little  to 
praise.  Keisermann,  a  plodding  German,  laboriously 
paints  pretty  pictures ;  but  above  prettiness  his  works 
never  do,  nor  will  rise.  Gabrielli,  a  clever,  and  very  self- 
sufficient  Italian,  sketches  remarkably  well ;  but  his  paint¬ 
ings  I  can  by  no  means  admire.  Bassi,  a  persevering  young 
artist  of  considerable  talent,  has  lately  much  improved 
himself.  There  are  many  more,  but  the  truth  is,  there 
is  not  one  great,  nor  even  good,  landscape  painter  in  Italy. 

It  is  wonderful,  that,  in  a  country  where  the  soft  lights, 
the  harmonious  tints,  and  the  bright  aerial  hues  of  the 
sky,  shed  enchantment  over  every  object,  and  makes 
every  scene  a  picture — the  artist  can  be  guilty  of  colour¬ 
ing  so  remote  from  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Nature.  Yet 
through  France,  and  the  whole  of  the  continent,  we  may 
search  in  vain  lor  any  thing  like  excellence  in  landscape 
painting.  To  portrait  painting  the  same  remark  applies. 
There  is  not,  in  either  branch  of  the  art,  an  artist  at 
present  in  the  world  to  compare  with  our  own.  I  only 
wish  that  the  best  works  of  the  best  living  artists,  of 
every  foreign  country,  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Philips,  and  Jackson  ; 
and  the  landscapes  of  Turner,  and  Williams,  ofEdinburgh, 
and  I  well  know  to  which  every  judge  of  painting  would 
at  once  adjudge  the  preference. 

The  works  of  Wilkie  are  confessedly  unrivalled.  Allan, 
that  original  and  highly  promising  artist,  also  stands  alone; 
and  Morland,  whose  works  are  contemporary  with  those 
of  living  artists,  may  surely  be  placed  upon  a  par  with 
Rosa  di  Tivoli. 

The  engravers  of  Rome  have  made  themselves  so 
justly  celebrated  by  their  works,  that  they  do  not  require 
my  feeble  tribute  of  praise.  1  consider  Morghen  unri¬ 
valled  ;  but  with  that  one  exception,  I  think  some  of  our 
engravers  at  home  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
any  here.  But  it  is  invidious  to  quarrel  about  degrees 
of  excellence,  where  all  are  so  good. 
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In  this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  art,  we  see  that 
Home  is  the  nurse,  rather  than  the  mother  of  genius.  It 
is  her  adopted  children  who  form  her  glory. 

There  are  many  minor  fine  arts  practised  at  Rome, 
which  are  whally  unknown  in  England.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  them  is  the  Mosaic  Manufactory,  upon 
which  1  believe  I  have  touched  before.  It  is  about  to  be 
removed  into  a  vacant  Palazzo,  which  is  preparing  for 
its  reception  ;  but  at  present  it  continues  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome,  from  which  the 
Inquisition  was  ousted  by  the  French,  and  into  which  it  is 
to  be  reinstated  by  the  present  government.  Indeed,  the 
papers  and  archives  belonging  to  it  are  already  convey¬ 
ed  back  into  some  of  the  vacant  chambers  of  this  immense 
building.  That  worthy  tribunal,  however,  holds  its  sit¬ 
tings  in  the  Convent  of  the  Minerva. 

The  Inquisition  at  Rome  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  its  mildness  ;  and,  compared  with  the  horrible  and  ty¬ 
rannical  iniquity  of  the  same  tribunal  at  Venice  and  Ma¬ 
drid,  itdeserves  the  epithet  of  lenient.  Nothing,  however, 
can  alter  its  nature,  or  make  a  court,  whose  proceedings 
are  secret — whose  decision  is  absolute — whose  informa¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  insidious  spies — whose  accusers  are 
concealed,  and  unconfronted  with  the  accused — whose 
judges  are  not  accountable — and  who  can  inflict  impri¬ 
sonment  and  torture  to  any  extent  on  the  unconvicted  ; — 
nothing  can  make  such  an  institution  as  this  any  thing  but 
an  execrable  and  diabolical  engine  of  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  oppression,  worthy  of  the  invention  of  Lucifer  him¬ 
self. 

But  I  have  got  into  a  passion — and  into  the  Inquisition, 
instead  of  the  Mosaic  Manufactory.  It  is  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Signore  Camuccini,  and  at  the  cost 
of  government;  and  its  fruits  are  theirs.  The  workmen 
are  constantly  employed  in  copying  paintings  for  the  altar 
pieces  of  churches.  I  grieved  to  see  such  as  Camuccini’s 
— though  one  of  his  best,  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas, 
copying  at  this  immense  expense,  when  the  works  of  the 
first  masters  are  fast  mouldering  away  on  the  walls  of  for¬ 
gotten  churches.  They  will  soon  be  lost  for  ever;  it  is 
yet  possible  to  render  them  imperishable  by  means  of 
mosaiG  copies ;  and  why  is  it  not  done? 
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The  French,  at  Milan,  set  an  example  of  this,  by 
copying,  in  mosaic,  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ;  although  they  signalized  their  bad  taste  by  copying 
a  bad  copy  of  it.  But  it  was  their  plan  to  do  much  for 
Milan,  and  nothing  for  Rome  ;  and  the  invaluable  frescos 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Domenichino,  and  Guido, 
were  left  to  perish  here.  Neither  has  it  ever  seemed 
any  object  to  the  papal  government  to  copy  the  paintings 
that  are  perishing,  and  very  many  of  those  that  have  been 
executed  in  mosaic,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
and  not  very  well  worth  preserving. 

It  requires  about  seven  or  eight  years  to  finish  a  mosaic 
copy  of  a  painting  of  the  ordinary  historical  size,  two  men 
being  constantly  employed.  It  generally  costs  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  crowns  ;  but  the  time  and  expense  are 
regulated,  of  course,  by  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  and 
quantity  of  work. 

Raphael’s  Transfiguration  cost  about  12,000  crowns, 
and  the  labour  of  nine  years;  ten  men  constantly  working 
at  it.  The  late  works  seem  to  me  of  very  inferior  exe¬ 
cution  to  the  copies  of  Guido’s  Archangel,  Guercino’s 
Santa  Petronilla,  and  many  of  that  date. 

The  slab  upon  which  the  mosaic  is  made,  is  generally 
formed  of  Travertine  stones,  connected  together  by  iron 
cramps.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  a  mastic,  or  cement¬ 
ing  paste,  is  gradually  spread,  as  the  progress  of  the  work 
requires  it,  which  forms  the  adhesive  ground,  or  bed,  on 
which  the  mosaic  is  laid.  This  mastic  is  composed  of 
lime  burnt  from  marble,  and  finely  powdered  Travertine 
stone,  mixed  to  the  consistence  ofa  strong  paste,  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Into  this  paste  are  stuck  the  smalts  ( smalti )  of 
which  the  mosaic  picture  is  formed.  They  are  a  species 
of  opaque  vitrified  glass,  partaking  of  the  mixed  nature 
of  stone  and  glass,  and  composed  of  a  variety  of  minerals 
and  materials,  coloured,  for  the  most  part,  with  different 
metallic  oxydes.  Of  these,  no  less  than  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  different  shades  are  in  use  ;  they  are  manufactured 
in  Rome  in  the  form  of  long  slender  rods  like  wires,  of 
different  degrees  of  thickness,  and  are  cut  into  pieces  of 
the  requisite  sizes,  from  the  smallest  pin  point  to  an  inch. 
When  the  picture  is  completely  finished,  and  the  cement 
thoroughly  dried,  it  is  highly  polished. 
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This  mosaic  work,  during  the  two  years  that  I  have 
known  Rome,  seems  to  proceed  in  that  creeping  indolent 
manner  in  which  all  undertakings  go  on  here,  if  they  go 
on  at  all.  Few  workmen  are  employed,  and  those  work 
little.  This  manufactory  now,  in  all  the  world,  exists 
only  in  Rome  ;  for  the  establishment  in  Milan,  founded 
by  the  French,  has  fallen  with  them,  and  its  immediate 
abolition  is  decreed  by  the  Austrian  government. 

Mosaic,  though  an  ancient  art,  is  not  merely  a  revived, 
but  an  improved  one ;  for  the  Romans  chiefly  used  co¬ 
loured  marbles,  or  natural  stones,  in  their  mosaics;  and 
although  they  appear  to  have  also  had  the  knowledge  of 
some  sort  of  composition,  it  admitted  of  comparatively 
little  variety  ;  but  the  invention  of  smalts  has  given  it  a 
far  wider  range,  and  made  the  imitation  of  painting  far 
closer. 

The  Florence  rvork  is  totally  different  from  this,  being 
merely  inlaying  pielre  dure,  or  natural  precious  stones, 
of  every  variety,  in  marble  or  porphyry  tables,  by  which 
beautiful,  and  very  costly  imitations  of  shells,  flowers, 
figures,  &c.  are  formed,  but  it  bears  no  similitude  to 
mosaic  or  painting. 

Besides  this  government  establishment  at  Rome,  there 
are  hundreds  of  artists,  or  rather  artisans,  who  carry  on 
the  manufactory  of  mosaics  on  a  small  scale.  Snuff¬ 
boxes,  rings,  necklaces,  brooches,  ear-rings,  &c.,  are 
made  in  immense  quantity  ;  and  since  the  English  flock¬ 
ed  in  such  numbers  to  Rome,  all  the  streets  leading  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  are  lined  with  the  shops  of  these 
Musaicisti,  &c. 

Oriental  shells  are  made  at  Rome  into  beautiful  ca¬ 
meos,  by  the  white  outer  surface  being  cut  away  upon 
the  deeper-coloured  internal  part,  forming  figures  in  mi¬ 
nute  bassi  rilievi.  The  subjects  are  chiefly  taken  from 
ancient  gems,  and  sometimes  from  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing.  The  shells  used  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  brought 
from  the  Levant.  The  most  celebrated  artist  in  this  curious 
branch  of  art,  which  is  peculiar  to  Rome,  is  Dies.  These 
shell  cameos  make  remarkably  beautiful  ornaments. 

The  modern  gems  of  the  Pichlers,  Natali,  &c.  are  so 
well  known,  and  so  nearly  approach  to  the  perfection  of 
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the  best  Grecian  ones,  that  F  need  say  nothing  in  their 
praise.  Though  these  celebrated  artists  are  now  dead, 
many  of  the  living  ones  at  Rome  are  little  inferior  to 
them,  both  in  cameo  and  intaglio.  Their  subjects  are 
sometimes  taken  from  the  paintings  of  great  masters ; 
but  more  frequently  from  ancient  or  modern  sculpture. 

Besides  those,  hundreds  of  artists  find  support  at 
Rome,  in  making  casts,  sulphurs,  &c.,  from  ancient  gems 
and  medals,  and  in  selling  or  fabricating  antiques.  Mar¬ 
ble  and  stone- cutting  are  also  beautifully  executed  both 
at  Rome  and  Florence  Hopmartin, — a  remarkably  in¬ 
genious  German, — executes  models  in  bronze  of  the 
Triumphal  Arches,  Columns,  Ruins,  Ancient  Vases,  &c. 
of  Rome.  He  has  executed  a  bronze  model  of  Trajan’s 
Pillar,  with  the  whole  of  the  bass-reliefs,  accurately  co¬ 
pied — an  extraordinary  work. 

If  the  fine  arts  prosper  in  Rome,  the  useful  arts  are  in 
a  wofiilly  degenerate  state.  The  mean,  "useless,  unwork¬ 
manlike  style  in  which  every  thing  of  common  life,  every 
handicraft  trade,  is  got  through  here,  strikes  one  with 
much  surprise.  It  is  very  bad,  even  compared  to  France, 
and  what  a  contrast  to  England  !  Even  jewelry  is  mise¬ 
rably  finished  here.  Except  in  Paris,  or  in  London,  you 
will  meet  with  no  handsome  work  in  gold  and  silver,  nor 
see  one  handsome  jeweller’s  shop. 


LETTER  XC. 

Hadrian’s  villa. 

We* left  Rome  this  morning  for  Tivoli,  by  the  Porta 
San  Lorenzo.  Three  miles  from  it  we  crossed  the 
Ponte  Mammolo,  over  the  Anio,  or  Teverone,  whose 
sleepy  course  is  here  destitute  of  beauty  ;  and  proceeded 
through  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Cainpagna,  for  ten  long 
miles  further,  without  meeting  any  passengers — except¬ 
ing  two  or  three  beggars — or  seeing  a  single  sign  of  hu- 
Vol.  II.  K  k 
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man  habitation  or  of  life ; — though  mementos  of  death  in 
abundance  stared  us  in  the  face;  for,  besides  the  ruinet' 
tombs,  black  crosses  by  the  way-side  marked  the  fre¬ 
quent  spots  where  murder  had  been  committed.  Artifi¬ 
cial  caves,  hollowed  out  in  the  soft  pozzolana  rock,  that 
bounded  the  road,  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  frequent 
lurking  place  of  assassins.  So  poor,  however,  and  so 
few,  seem  to  be  the  passengers  between  Rome  and  Ti¬ 
voli,  that  1  should  suppose  these  murderers  would  get 
nothing  but  blood  for  their  pains — and  but  little  of  that. 

Longing  for  some  object  to  break  the  tedium  of  the 
way,  we  looked  out  with  great  earnestness  tor  “  the  Lake 
of  Tartarus,”  which  we  were  to  pass;  but  it  was  not 
from  our  eyes  that  we  had  the  first  intimation  of  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  ;  for  we  scented  it  from  afar  in  such  offensive 
effluvia,  that  every  foul  and  foetid  odour  seemed  congre¬ 
gated  in  one  potent  stench,  which  increased  every  mo¬ 
ment  till  we  passed  the  spot.  Lake  there  is  none. 
Excepting  one  muddy  pool,  the  thick  viscid  waters  are 
dried  up,  or  incrusted  with  a  hard  uneven  substance,  of 
an  arid  yellow  colour,  on  which  patches  of  stunted 
bushes  were  growing.  The  wide  extent  cf  this  hideous 
crust  marked  the  ancient  surface  of  “  the  Tartareous 
Lake.”  Reeds,  roots  of  plants,  all  things  of  vegetable 
kind  that  grow  near  it,  are  rapidly  changed,  by  its  petri¬ 
fying  quality,  into  stcne.  The  masses  of  rock  all  around 
it  are  of  this  curious  fibrous  texture.  Near  this  dismal 
lake  stands  a  ruined  Gothic  fortress,  called  Castello  Ar- 
chione. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  the  fumes  still  continued 
to  increase,  till,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  we 
reached  the  artificial  bed  of  another  foul  blue  fluid, — for 
I  cannot  call  it  water, — which  flowed  across  the  road, 
conducted  from  the  celebrated  “  Sulphureous  lake”  about 
a  mile  distant,  to  drain  which  it  has  been  cut.  In  part 
it  has  succeeded,  and  besides,  it  is  the  nature  of  such  wa¬ 
ters  to  diminish,  so  that  the  ancient  size  of  this  lake  is  now 
greatly  reduced.  We  left  the  carriage  to  walk  to  it,  and 
on  our  way  we  picked  up  a  bare-legged  Cicerone,  a  poor 
goat-herd,  who  told  us  all  he  knew  about  it,-— and  more. 
Arrived  on  the  brink  of  the  filthy  flood,  he  embarked 
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himself  upon  it  on  a  little  floating  island  of  about  two  feet 
diameter,  which  was  near  the  shore,  and  by  the  help  of 
a  long  stick,  navigated  himself  about  in  this  new  species 
of  vessel  Several  of  these  floating  islands,  some  of  much 
larger  dimensions,  were  dispersed  over  the  pond  ;  they 
are  produced  by  the  plants  cohering  together,  and  form¬ 
ed  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  thick  deposite  from  the  sul¬ 
phureous  water,  which  possesses  the  same  petrifying 
property  as  the  Tatareous  Lake.  Several  rustics  had, 
by  this  time,  collected  round  us,  all  of  whom  assured  us 
that  the  lake  is  bottomless.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  though  it  is  very  deep,  and  in  one  place  measures 
upwards  of  thirty  fathoms.  They  threw  in  stones,  and 
made  us  observe  how  it  “  boiled,”  as  they  called  it.  It 
certainly  bubbled  for  several  minutes  afterwards  with 
great  activity,  which  arose,  I  presume,  from  the  sulphur¬ 
ated  gas  being  rapidly  disengaged  from  the  bottom  by  the 
percussion  of  the  stone,  and  rising  through  the  water. 
In  the  morning  at  sunrise,  they  assured  us,  it  sponta¬ 
neously  throws  up  these  bubbles,  and  is  quite  covered 
with  mist  and  steam.  The  water,  though  rather  higher 
than  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  quite  cold  to  the  touch. 
The  peasants  told  us  the  quarries  of  Tiburtine  stone 
were  near  the  lake,  and  assured  us  that  some  ruins  on 
its  margin — apparently  the  remains  of  some  of  the  baths 
which  were  much  frequented  for  medical  purposes  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans — were  the  palace  of  Q,ueen  Zenobia. 
But  though  that  royal  captive,  after  gracing  Aurelian’s  tri¬ 
umph,  did  take  up  her  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tibur,  one  would  scarcely  imagine  she  would  choose  to 
plant  herself  on  the  brink  of  this  Pandaemonium. 

Here  are  now  no  vestiges  of  the  Sacred  Grove  and 
Temple  of  the  Faun,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  pious  .Eneas 
and  his  father-in-law,  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  think  the  old  Latin  monarch  must  have  passed 
rather  an  uncomfortable  night  on  the  margin  of  this  pes¬ 
tilent  basin,  in  spite  of  his  bed  of  a  hundred  sheep¬ 
skins,  when  he  went  to  dream  of  the  expediency  of  the 
future  nuptials  of  Turnus  and  Lavinia.* 

*  At  rex,  sollicitua  monstris  (Lavina’s  hair  taking  fire,  &c.)  oracilla 
Fanni, 

Fatidici  genitoris,  adit,  lucosqne  sub  alta 
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Soon  after  leaving  the  lake,  we  reached  the  Ponte  Lu 
cano,  a  spot  so  well  known  in  painting;,  that  I  need  scarcely 
describe  it.  It  owes  all  it  picturesque  effect  to  the  tower 
close  by  the  bridge  ;  for  the  Anio  here,  though  shaded 
by  trees,  is  nothing  in  itself.  This  tower,  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  upon  it  prove,  is  the  tomb  of  M.  Plautius  and  his 
family.  It  nearly  resembles  that  of  Cecilia  Metella  ;  like 
that,  it  is  built  of  Tiburtine  stone,  and  like  that,  it  bears 
on  its  summit  the  walls  and  fortifications  raised  in  the  days 
of  feudal  warfare.  It  differs,  however,  in  having  had  a 
front  towards  the  road,  composed  of  six  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns,  some  broken  remains  of  which  are  still  visible, 
and  in  not  haviug  had  a  sculptured  frieze.  It  was  built 
in  the  days  of  Vespasian. 

It  is  curious  that  the  inscription  on  this  monument, 
which  records  the  dignities  M.  Plautius  enjoyed  and  the 
victories  he  gained,  ends  with  Vixit  Jinn.  IX.  Though  it 
is  impossible  that  a  consul  and  a  general  could  have  died 
at  nine  years  of  age,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  figure 
having  been  obliterated.  Could  it  mean  that  he  was  nine 
times,  or  during  nine  years,  Consul  ? 

The  ancients  were  right  in  making  a  circle  the  symbol 
of  eternity,  not  only  rom  its  having  no  commencement  or 
termination,  but  because  of  its  durability.  Excepting  the 
Pyramids,  almost  all  the  ancient  buildings  that  remain  en¬ 
tire,  are  circular  Not  to  mention  the  Colosseum,  and 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Verona,  and  the  Sepulchre  of  Au¬ 
gustus, — which,  by  great  exertions,  have  been  in  part  de¬ 
stroyed. — the  Pantiieon,  the  Tombs  of  Hadrian,  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  and  of  Munatius  Plancus  at  Molo  di  Gaeta,  are 
the  most  perfect  remains  of  antiquity  which  our  times  can 
boast. 

To  the  left  of  the  Ponte  Lucano,  are  some  unknown 


Consulit  Albunea  :  nemorum  qu®  maxima  sacro 
Fonte  sonat,  ssevamqiie  exhalat  opaca  mephitim. 

Hine  Ital®  gentes,  omnisque  Oenotria  tellus, 

In  dubiis  responsa  petunt  :  buc  dona  sacerdos 
Quum  tulit,  et  csesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  sitenti 
Prllibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit. 

lib.  vii. 
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ruins,  apparently  of  Roman  villas,  and  near  them  an  an¬ 
cient  consular  road  may  still  be  traced.  We  soon  after 
passed,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  remains  of  two  Ro¬ 
man  tombs,  on  one  of  which, — probably  the  tomb  of  a 
Knight, — is  the  common  sepulchral  rilievo  of  a  man  hold¬ 
ing  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Some  people  have  called 
these  the  lodges  to  Hadrian’s  magnificent  villa, — a  truly 
English  idea, — but  a  little  attentive  observation  will  make 
their  sepulchral  destination  sufficiently  obvious. 

Soon  afterwards,  we  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  a  short 
mile  of  bad  rocky  road  brought  us  to  the  present  entrance 
to  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  wonderful  villa.  It  is  situated 
on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Tivoli  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  covered  an  extent  of  three 
miles  with  its  multiplied  structures,  its  gardens,  and  its 
appurtenances.  It  rather  resembled  a  city  in  itself  than 
a  single  mansion.  We  know  that  Hadrian  imitated  here 
every  thing  which  had  struck  his  fancy  during  his  travels, 
and  that  the  buildings  and  institutions  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  were  assembled  within  its  walls.* 

These  proud  imperial  ruins  are  now  lost  among  thick 
olive  groves  ;  their  floors,  instead  of  being  paved  with 
pictured  mosaics,~are  overgrown  with  grass  ;  their  broken 
reticulated  walls  are  overhung  with  wild  creeping  plants  ; 
and  their  once  magnificent  halls  are  filled  with  thickets  of 
aged  ilex,  and  overshadowed  by  mournful  cypresses  and 
pine-trees  ;  yet  enough  still  remain  to  attest  their  former 
extent  and  splendour. 

The  house  of  the  Custode,  on  the  left  in  entering, 
which  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  Casino,  is  built  on 
some  of  the  ancient  walls.  Close  by  it  is  a  building  with 
some  niches  for  statues,  and  an  arched  recess  for  a  foun¬ 
tain,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  petrifactions. 
There  is  also  a  room,  the  roof  of  which  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  indented  stucco,  in  patterns  resembling  ara¬ 
besque,  and  in  wonderful  preservation.  On  the  right  is  a 
theatre;  the  eye  can' still  trace  the  semicircular  ranges 
of  seats,  the  porticos  below  them,  the  proscenium,  and 


-  c - 


*  Vide  Spartiaous. 
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-he  orchestra,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  collossal  torso  of 
a  marble  statue,  supposed  to  have  been  of  Hadrian,  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  We  trod  the  grass-grown  stage,  and 
disturbed  from  their  ancient  haunts, — not  the  Tragic  nor 
the  Comic  Muse,  nor  yet  the  ranting  mask  with  his  co¬ 
thurnus,  that  had  so  often  “  fretted  his  little  hour  upon 
this  stage,” — -but  a  company  of  black  hooded  crows, 
whose  hoarse  complaining  clamour  now  alone  resounds 
here,  instead  of  the  dialogues  of  Plautus  or  Terence. 
Near  it  is  the  Hippodromus,  a  large  open  oblong  space, 
tor  equestrian  exercises,  &c.,  now  an  olive  grove  ;  yet, 
in  its  broken  walls,  the  niches  for  the  statues  that  once 
ornamented  it,  may  still  be  traced. 

We  proceeded  down  a  long  green  avenue  of  tall  cy¬ 
press-trees,  to  the  Pcecile,  a  double  portico,  built  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Pcecile  of  Athens,  so  called  from  the  variety 
of  the  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned.*  All  that 
now  remains  of  it,  consists  ©f  the  lofty  reticulated  wall, 
nearly  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  on  either  side  of  which 
was  a  portico,  supported  by  marble  columns.  Thus  the 
poets  and  philosophers,  who  took  their  daily  promenade 
here,  and  with  whom  Hadrian  often  used  to  mingle,  could 
choose  at  pleasure  its  sunny  or  shady  side. 

The  south  side  commands  a  view  of  a  large  open  space, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  parade  for  the  troops  to 
exercise  in ;  and  in  the  centre  are  remains  of  a  sort  of 
Loggia,  said  to  have  been  the  station  of  the  Emperor 
when  he  reviewed  them, 

A  ruined  semicircle  to  the  left  of  the  Pcecile,  is  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  because 
of  its  having  seven  niches  for  statues  ;  although  it  bears 
no  very  decided  appearance  of  ever  having  been  a  temple 
at  all,  and  looks  quite  as  like  the  upper  end  of  a  large  hall. 
Then  follows  an  immense  Rotunda,  or  circular  building, 
which,  because  some  marine  monsters  were  observed 
among  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  is  called  a  Marine 
Theatre.  In  the  centre  are  some  vestiges  of  a  small 
building.  In  one  part  of  the  circle  there  is  a  recess,  and 


*  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  cap.  15 ;  and  Pliny,  lib.  xxxy.  cap.  9. 
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opposite,  about  half-way  up,  are  some  traces  of  a  roof, 
as  if  a  corridor  had  run  round  it,  which  perhaps  served 
also  as  a  gallery. 

Not  far  off  is  a  vaulted  grotto,  with  sis  niches  in  it, 
which  our  Cicerone  called  a  fountain,  and  maintained  had 
supplied  this  maritime  theatre, — -just  as  effectually,  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  a  pump  would  fill  the  sea. 

Near  the  Rotunda  are  the  remains  of  what  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Libraries,  one  Greek,  and  the  other 
Latin.  They  have  been  two  stories  in  height,  and  old 
people  say,  they  remember  a  ruined  staircase  which  led 
to  the  upper  one,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  it  left.  Both 
here,  and  in  some  small  adjacent  apartments,  we  observed 
some  vestiges  of  ancient  paintings,  almost  obliterated  ;  a 
vase,  with  flames  rising  from  it,  was  all  I  could  make  out. 

Beyond  these,  we  passed  through  what  they  call  a  Hos¬ 
pital,  with  divisions,  as  if  for  beds  ;  and  at  its  extremity 
we  came  upon  a  Loggia,  or  elevated  seat,  from  which  we 
looked  down  on  the  artificial  Vale  of  Tempe.  Deserted 
and  neglected  as  it  is,  the  deep  verdure  of  the  carpet  of 
turf  that  covers  it,  the  tall  cypress-trees  that  shade  it,  and 
the  aged  ilex  that  wreathe  round  the  ruins  which  hang 
over  it,  deep  rooted  in  their  massy  walls — in  their  wild¬ 
ness  and  luxuriancy  of  vegetation,  have  a  beauty  and  a 
charm  beyond  all  that  the  most  laboured  efforts  of  art 
could  have  bestowed. 

Near  here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Stadium  for  foot¬ 
races.  Two  semicircular  buildings,  apparently  baths, 
have  been  christened  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Diana, 
although  the  four  alcoves  for  statues  within  are  of  equal 
size  and  importance  ;  consequently  it  is  very  improbable 
they  have  ever  been  dedicated  to  any  one  deity.  Many 
are  the  scattered  and  unknown  ruins  to  which  not  even 
antiquarian  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  affix  a  name.  From 
these,  let  us  proceed  to  what  has  obviously  formed  a  part 
of  the  palace  itself :  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
apartments,  of  various  dimensions, — some  very  large  and 
noble.  It  has  evidently  been  two  stories  high  ;  but  how 
the  lower  story  was  lighted,  is  certainly  rather  puzzling, 
for  there  is  no  appearance  of  windows.  Possibly  this 
range  qf  rooms  was  only  frequented  at  night,  and  there 
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fore  was  only  lighted  by  lamps ;  but  there  may  have  been 
another  cause  for  it.  The  walls  are  in  many  places 
double,  with  a  vacant  space  between  them.  This  cannot 
have  been  intended  as  a  precaution  against  damp  in  a 
climate  such  as  this  ;  and  it  is  more  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  defence  against  the  scorching  blasts 
of  the  Sirocco  ;  and  possibly  the  whole  of  this  lower 
story  was  built  without  windows  for  the  same  reason,  to 
serve  as  a  cool  retreat  during  the  long  continuance  of  this 
sultry  wind  in  summer.  The  upper  story  was  probably 
lighted  from  the  roof.  We  observed  a  corridor  which 
has  evidently  been  so,  for  the  square  apertures  at  the  top 
still  remain. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  dwelling- 
house  is  the  Cavaedium,  or  open  court,  forming  a  fine 
oblong  square,  round  which  runs  a  corridor,  supported  by 
a  noble  colonnade  ;  and  in  the  centre,  where  a  fountain 
formerly  flowed,  a  lofty  pine-tree  has  sprung  up,  throw¬ 
ing  around  its  broad  canopy  of  shade.  We  still  traced 
here  some  faint  vestiges  of  ancient  paintiDg  and  mosaic  pave¬ 
ment.  Not  far  from  hence  are  some  very  magnificent 
ruins,  called  the  Quarters  of  the  Prmtorian  Guard,  which 
form  an  immense  oblong  square,  and  consist  of  arches 
four  stories  high.  Some  of  the  apartments  seem  to  have 
been  very  small :  four  large  rooms  at  the  end  are  remark¬ 
ably  elegant.  The  stucco  ornaments  of  the  vaulted  roofs 
are,  in  many  parts,  in  high  preservation,  and  beautifully 
executed — almost  with  the  effect  of  rilievo. 

Can  this  be  the  Prytaneum  which  we  know  was  built 
at  Hadrian's  Villa,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Athens  ;  and 
was  not  merely  a  court  of  justice,  but  surrounded  with 
the  habitations  of  the  judges  and  officers  ? 

One  of  the  most  curious  remains  of  Hadrian’s  Villa  are 
the  Canopus  and  Naumachia,  supposed  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  famous  Egyptian  Temple  near  Alexandria.  The 
Naumachia  is  an  oblong  square,  nearly  600  feet  in  length, 
which  has  evidently,  from  the  marks  on  the  walls,  been 
filled  to  a  certain  height  with  water.  At  the  upper  end 
of  it  is  the  Canopus,  or  Temple  of  that  deity.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  with  an  alcove  like  a  fountain  at 
the  top,  forming  the  seat  of  Canopus,  the  Egyptian  Nep¬ 
tune,  from  which  the  water  rushed  down  the  rapid  descent 
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into  the  Naumachia.  In  the  sides  are  niches  for  statues; 
and  here  all  the  Egyptian  sculpture  now  at  the  Capitol 
was  found.  Behind  the  Temple  of  Canopus  are  covered 
channels  for  water ;  small  secret  chambers,  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  priest,  and 
a  very  remarkable  semicircular  gallery,  with  conduits 
in  the  walls  for  water,  lighted  from  above.  The  ceiling 
is  painted,  but  the  designs  can  scarcely  be  traced.  From 
the  remains  of  buildings  on  one  side  of  the  Naumachia, 
and  some  corresponding  vestiges  on  the  other,  it  would 
seem  that  an  elevated  gallery,  or  corridor,  has  surrounded 
it,  for  spectators  to  view  the  naval  games,  mock-fights, 
races,  &c.,  of  this  grand  Aquatic  Theatre. 

When  Hadrian  celebrated  the  Encaenia  in  this  villa, 
it  is  said  some  Christian  martyrs  formed  a  part  of  the 
great  sacrifice  he  offered  up  to  Hercules. 

The  Cicerone,  alias  vine-dressei ,  of  this  villa,  next 
conducted  us  to  the  schools  and  the  habitations  of  the 
philosophers,  which  he  seemed  to  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  as  if  he  had  lived  among  them ;  and  then  to  what 
he  denominated  the  Baths  of  the  Women,  (the  Baths  of 
the  Men  had  been  already  shown  to  us  in  a  different 
part  of  the  grounds)  which  are  really  elegant  buildings. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  small  apartments,  two  stories 
high,  which  are  called  the  baths,  and  in  the  front  of 
them  are  a  hall  and  a  rotunda.  Not  far  from -hence  are 
the  Cento  Camerelle.  They  consist  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  small  arched  apartments,  or  substructions  made 
to  support  the  hill,  in  some  places  of  two,  in  others  of 
three  stories,  according  to  the  varying  height  of  the 
ground.  They  are  all  arched,  and  plastered  at  the  top, 
to  resemble  hewn  stone,  though  built  of  reticulated 
work;  they  have  no  light  but  from  the  entrance,  and  no 
communication  with  each  other,  and  are  all  the  same 
size,  excepting  one  large  circular  room,  at  the  angle  of 
the  bill,  probably  for  the  commanding  officer ;  for  they 
are  supposed,  and  probably  with  reason,  to  have  served 
as  barracks  for  soldiers. 

At  the  Rocca  Bruue,  there  is  a  dark  circular  building, 
not  worth  describing,  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
Near  it  are  the  Elysian  Fields — which  present  a  most 
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melancholy  aspect.  Some  narrow  stagnant  canals,  like 
ditches,  may  have  been  meant  for  Cocytus,  &c.  and  are 
certainly  Stygian  in  hue  ;  but  the  infernal  gods,  and  Ixion 
on  his  whirling  wheel,  were  found  here,  which  serves  to 
identify  the  place. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  a  distance,  on  high  ground, 
rising  from  the  woods  which  embosom  it,  had  a  very 
striking  and  picturesque  effect  as  we  approached  it,  the 
golden  sky  of  evening  shining  through  the  yawning- 
chasms  in  its  walls.  It  is  said,  the  statues  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  now  in  the  Vatican,  were  found 
here. 

The  resurrection  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned 
this  Imperial  Villa,  has  filled  the  museums  of  Europe 
with  some  of  their  choicest  treasures.  It  is,  indeed, 
wonderful,  that  so  much  of  ancient  sculpture  should  have 
come  down  to  our  times  ;  for  such  was  the  ardour  of  the 
Christians,  after  the  establishment  of  their  religion,  for 
demolishing  the  beautiful  statues  of  the  gods— the  false 
idols  of  Paganism — that  in  order  to  preserve  these  pro¬ 
digies  of  art,  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  an  In¬ 
spector  of  Statues  ;  and  a  nightly  guard  patrolled  the 
streets,  to  preserve  them  from  mutilation  or  destruc¬ 
tion.* 

The  age  of  Hadrian  was  the  last  great  era  of  art,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declined,  to  rise  no  more.  The  sculp¬ 
tures  of  that  period  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  grace 
and  beauty;  and  by  that  elegant  contour,  delicacy,  and 
high  finish,  that  denote  the  polish  of  the  last  stage  of  re¬ 
finement.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  they 
were  entirely  the  work  of  Grecian  artists.  The  Romans 
never  attained  to  any  celebrity  in  the  arts,  and  to  the 
last  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  genius  of  the  people  they 
bad  enslaved.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  Greeks 
should  have  maintained  their  perfection  in  the  arts  so 
long  after  the  degradation  of  their  literature  ;  for  even 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  their  very  language  was  so 


*  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liy.  ri.  c,  8, 
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corrupted,  that  they  were  unable  to  read  their  own 
poets. 

The  destruction  of  the  Villa  Adriana,  though  not  yet 
consummated,  was  early  commenced.  Caracalla  began 
to  despoil  it  of  its  exquisite  sculptures,  and,  from  that 
time  forward,  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to  decay, 
and  its  wonders  of  art,  its  glories  of  antiquity,  have  pe¬ 
rished  along  with  it.  Even  the  most  portable  of  these, 
the  masterpieces  of  statuary,  have  been  buried  in  its  ru¬ 
ins;  and  after  serving  as  a  quarry  of  the  fine  arts  for 
ages,  it  probably  still  contains  treasures  destined  to  as¬ 
tonish  future  generations. 

To  attempt  to  form  a  regular  plan  of  the  roofless  and 
broken  walls  of  this  once  magnificent  imperial  palace, 
seems  now  to  be  the  extreme  of  absurdity  ;  yet  many 
have  been  executed  by  Ligorio,  Kircher,  Pie,  and  others, 
which  may  be  had  at  Rome. 

We  left  it  at  last  with  regret,  after  having  spent  many 
hours  in  W'andering  among  its  ruins  and  its  groves. 


LETTER  XCI. 

TIVOLI - CASCADES - GROTTO  OF  NEPTUNE - SIREN'S 

CAVE - TEMPLE  OF  THE  SIBYL,  AND  OTHER  RE¬ 
MAINS  OF  ANTIQUITY - TOUR  OF  THE  HILL - 

VILLA  OF  MAECENAS - LUC1EN  BUONAPARTE’S  MA¬ 
NUFACTORIES - RUINED  VILLAS  OF  THE  ANCIENT 

ROMANS - EXCURSION  TO  HORACE’S  SABINE  FARM 

- MAJESTIC  RUINS  OF  THE  AQUEDUCTS. 

The  beauty  of  Tivoli  consists  in  its  rocks  and  water¬ 
falls.  It  is  to  the  Anio, —  still  the  “  praeceps  Anio,” — 
that  it  owes  it  all.  And  yet  this  is  sufficient  to  constitute 


*  Hist,  de  l’Art,  liv,  yi.  c.  7.  sect.  50. 
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the  most  enchanting  scenes.  Amidst  the  dreary  wilds 
of  the  Campagna,  you  would  never  dream  that  a  spot  so 
romantic  was  at  hand.  For  twenty  tedious  miles  you 
cross  its  bare  and  houseless  track — you  ascend  the  Hill 
of  Tivoli,  amidst  the  sad  sameness  of  the  pale  olive — you 
enter  its  narrow  street,  and  behold  nothing  but  meatiness 
and  misery — you  walk  but  a  few  steps — and  what  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  unspeakable  beauty  bursts  upon  your  view!  Tre¬ 
mendous  precipices  of  rock,  down  which  roars  a  head¬ 
long  torrent — trees  and  bushy  plants  shading  its  foaming 
course — cliffs  cruwned  with  the  most  picturesque  ruins, 
and  painted  in  tints  whose  beauty  art  can  never  imitate 
— hills,  and  woods,  and  hanging  vineyards:  and  Tivoli 
itself — which,  peeping  out  amidst  the  dark  cypresses  at 
the  top  of  these  sunny  banks,  looks  like  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise. 

I  deal  little  in  description — for  words  are  inadequate 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauties  and  varieties  of  Na¬ 
ture.  The  pencil  only  can  describe  Tivoli ;  and  though 
unlike  other  scenes,  the  beauty  of  which  is  generally 
exaggerated  in  picture,  no  representation  has  done 
justice  to  it — it  is  yet  impossible  that  some  part  of  its 
peculiar  charms  should  not  be  transferred  upon  the 
canvass.  It  almost  seems  as  if  nature  had  herself  turn¬ 
ed  painter,  when  she  formed  this  beautiful  and  perfect 
composition. 

Having  viewed  the  fall  from  above,  we  descended  the 
long  steep  precipice  by  a  zigzag  path  to  the  “  Grotto  of 
Neptune,”  a  cave  at  the  bottom,  hollowed  out  in  the 
worn  and  petrified  rock  by  the  boiling  flood  which  for 
ages  has  beat  against  it,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  gulf  which  receives  it.  The  contrast  between  the 
white  silvery  foam  of  the  waters  in  the  fall,  and  their 
Stygian  blackness  as  soon  as  they  reach  this  still  and 
deep  abyss,  is  most  striking.  It  is  like  the  torrent  of 
life  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  death  :  and  like  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  immortality,  as  we  gazed  upon  it,  a  bright  and 
beautiful  rainbow  suddenly  sprung  up,  shooting  across 
the  spray,  and  connecting  earth  with  heaven  in  a  radiant 
arch  of  glory.  Upon  this  painted  arch,  it  is  fabled  that 
the  messengers  of  the  gods,  and  the  angels  of  light,  have 
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descended  from  the  skies  ;  and  may  it  not  to  us,  in  fancy, 
open  the  passage  to  brighter  realms  ?  It  is  the  arch  of 
promise  —  the  bridge  between  distant  worlds — and  it 
seems  set  in  heaven  to  reassure  guilty  man,  that  to  the 
height  from  which  he  has  fallen  by  sin,  he  may  reascend 
by  faith.  / 

But  I  must  turn  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  fall  of  water 
— or  rather  the  falls — for  here  there  are  two  ;  one  form¬ 
ed  by  a  small  branch  of  the  river,  the  other  by  its  main 
body.  Their  united  streams  rush  onward,  and  precipi¬ 
tate  themselves  into  a  tremendous  abyss  beneath  a  natural 
bridge  of  rock,  called  the  Ponte  del  Lupo.  This  won¬ 
derful  view  can  only  be  seen  from  the  Siren’s  Cave,  to 
which  we  descended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
by  a  path  continually  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  spray,  and 
so  steep  and  slippery,  that  to  save  ourselves  from  falling, 
we  had  to  cling  to  me  bushes  which  fringe  the  sides  of  the 
precipice.  At  length  we  reached  the  Siren’s  Cave. 
But  what  a  prospect  is  here!  From  these  hollow  drip¬ 
ping  rocks,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  impetuous  torrent, 
which  almost  laves  our  feet  as  it  foams  along,  we  look  up 
to  the  thundering  cataracts  above  us,  almost  deafened  with 
their  ceaseless  roar — and  look  down  into  the  shuddering 
unseen  depths  of  that  dark  abyss,  which  yawns  beneath 
to  swallow  up  the  foamiDg  waters. 

Never  shall  1  forget  the.  view  from  the  §iren’s  Cave. 
The  tremendous  cataracts  above — the  fearful  gulf  below 
— the  depth  of  which  our  shuddering  sight  vainly  seeks 
to  fathom  ;  the  roar,  the  rage,  the  strife  of  the  maddening 
waters,  impelled  onward  as  if  by  an  irresistible  destiny 
to  their  terrific  doom  ;  the  narrow  step  that  separate*  us 
from  their  sweeping  fury,  hovering  as  we  stand  an  the 
brink  of  perdition.  No — words  can  never  sr^'k  lts  sub¬ 
limity  ? 

To  me  a  mighty  cataract  has  alwar5  seemed  the  most 
sublime  of  all  the  terrors  of  Natu^-  There  is  something 
in  its  continuity,  and  its  unabctin»  rage,  which  strikes  our 
soul  with  awe  and  wop*161-  All  things  else  in  Nature 
change  and  perish.- _an(^  that  are  the  most  fraught 
with  force  and  /-awer,  are  the  most  evanescent,  excepting 
this.  The  tempests  of  the  ocean  pass  away, — the  thun- 
Vol.  IF.  L  1 
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der-storm  endures  but  for  a  time— -the  dread  hurricane  is 
soon  at  rest — the  volcano’s  red  streams  of  liquid  fire 
grow  cold,  and  are  extinguished — and  the  earthquake 
itself,  that  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  swal- 
lows  up  whole  nations  in  its  yawning  womb,  is  but  the 
convulsion  of  a  day.  But  we  behold  the  ceaseless  fall  of 
that  torrent,  which  has  held  on  i(:s  raging  course  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  will  continue  till  its  latest  close, — 
which  knows  no  rest,  no  stop,  no  change, — by  night  and 
by  day — in  storm  and  in  sunshine — the  same  in  every 
moment  of  the  past  and  the  future — yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever  ! 

Few  can  stand  on  that  giddy  brink,  without  horror  and 
trepidation !  Such  is  the  roar  of  the  waters,  that  the 
voices  of  my  companions  were  unheard  ;  and  such  the 
extreme -cold  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
thick  showers  of  spray,  that,  on  a  day  of  intense  heat,  our 
teeth  chattered  in  our  heads. 

The  river  emerging  below  from  this  deep  abyss,  rushes 
foaming  down  the  rocky  winding  dell,  forming  in  its  course 
other  falls,  and  receiving  those  of  a  third  branch  of  the 
Anio,  which  separates  above  the  town,  flows  round  it, 
and  foams  down  the  precipice  at  the  Villa  of  Maecenas, 
in  many  a  glittering  cascade,  to  join  its  parent  stream. ' 

Tivoli  itself  is  lost  from  below.  We  might  be  amidst 
the  remotest  solitudes  of  Nature  ;  but  the  airy  temple  of 
the  Sibyl  on  the  cliff  above,  overhanging  the  flood,  recalls 
the  works  of  man  in  all  their  ancient  greatness,  and  the 
times  when  he  himself  was  great. 

This  beautiful  temple,  which  stands  on  the  very  spot 
w"i*ere  the  eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and  on 
whictitt  ever  reposes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  tenures  of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli 
its  greatest  chr.^m  One  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  barbarism the  G0tb,  that,  after  gazing  upon  it 
in  a  spot  like  this,  wouia  have  packed  it  up  and  carried  it 
away,  to  bury  it  in  an  obscure  park  in  England.* 


*  The  late  Lord  Bristol— that  man  of  taste— iwcd  tj,is  Droiect.  and 
actually  bought  it  of  the  innkeeper  in  whose  yard  it  su.„is  aj,ti  ,v,as  ,,r0. 
reeding  to  have  it  packed  up  to  send  to  England,  (every  st’o««  numbered. 
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Independent  of  the  situation,  it  may  serve  as  a  model  of 
architecture  ;  so  perfect  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  are 
its  design,  its  symmetry,  and  pioportions.  It  is  believed 
to  be  of  the  Augustan lage.  The  small  circular  ceila  is 
surrounded  with  a  portico,  which  has  formerly  consisted 
of  eighteen  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  ten  only  are  now 
standing.  Fortunately  they  are  left  on  the  side  most  es¬ 
sential  to  the  beauty  o(  the  view;  and  those  which  are 
fallen,  perhaps  tend  to  give  it  the  interest  and  pictur¬ 
esque  character  of  a  ruin,  without  destroying  its  beauties 
as  a  building.  The  foliage  of  the  capitals  is  of  the  olive  ; 
the  frieze  is  sculptured  with  rams’  heads,  and  festoons  of 
flowers  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  columns,  which 
are  of  Tiburtine  stone,  have  no  plinths. 

It  is  the  fashion  now,  merely  because  it  is  circular,  to 
call  it  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  But  this  was  one  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  ancient  temples,  and  by  no  means 
exclusively  appropriated  to  that  goddess.  Why,  therefore, 
may  not  the  famous  temple  of  the  Sibyl  have  been  cir¬ 
cular  also  ?  Does  it  not  exactly  answer  to  the  situation  ? 
Is  it  not  still  “Aibunea* *  Altai”  the  “  Domus  Albuneas 
Resonantis  ?” 

Not  far  from  it  are  the  remains  of  another  ancient  tem¬ 
ple,  of  an  oblong  form,  now  metamorphosed  into  the 
Church  of  S.  Giorgio,  with  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  co¬ 
lumns  in  front.  A  sepulchral  figure  of  a  man  on  a  tomb, 
which  was  found  here,  and  also  the  Anio  reclining  on  his 
urn,  were  each  in  turn  christened  the  Sibyl ;  and  this 
building  is  now,  by  all  the  erudite,  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Sibyl.  It  may  as  probably  have  been  any  one  of  the 
many  temples  that  adorned  ancient  Tibur. 

We  are  told  to  look  for  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  where  the  Cathedral  now  stands,  and  we  may 
fancy  it  where  we  please.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  it  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  a  Chris- 


so  as  to  re-erect  it,)  when  luckily  the  government  interposed,  declared 
Roman  ruins  to  be  public  property,  and  as  such  prohibited  its  removal. 

*  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  Albunea,  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  was  one 
of  the  ten  gifted  maids,  whose  books  of  prophecy  were  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optinaus  Maximus,  and  received  as  the  Oracles  of  Italy. 
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tian  Church,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo.  Augustus 
who  generally  spent  the  summer  here,  used  to  sit  in  its 
portico  to  administer  justice.*  !  believe  it,  was  here  tco 
he  sometimes  appeared  as  a  mendicant ;  for  he  used  to 
beg  one  day  in  every  year,  holding  out.  Ms  hand  to  re¬ 
ceive  alms, — a  penance  he  subjected  himself  to  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  Nemesis, +  whose  supposed  de¬ 
light  it  was  to  humble  the  proud  and  the  prosperous. 

Tibur  was  the  town  sacred  to  Hercules  ;J  so,  indeed, 
was  almost  every  neighbouring  place  and  scene  ;  not  ex¬ 
cepting  early  Rome  itself.  Rut  the  antiquity  of  Tibur 
goes  a.s  fa  back  as  the  light  of  history.  It  can  be  traced 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before  Rome  had  a  name, 
and  its  origin  is  lost  In  the  obscurity  of  fable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Virgil,  it  was  founded  by  some  youths,  who  must 
have  come  from  Argos, §  while  the  world  was  yet  young, 
for  that  purpose.  Strabo,  as  well  as  the  poets, ||  ascribes 
its  origin  fo  a  Greek  cphny.  Still,  in  the  town  arms,  it 
calls  itself  “  Sv.jje.rbum  Tibur, though  a  more  wretched 
place  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Rut  enough  of  anti¬ 
quities. 

Mounted  on  asses  we  made  the  tour  of  the  hill.  We  first 
crossed  the  Amo  by  a  wooden  bridge,  in  face  of  a  cascade, 
— which  at  any  othe<  place  would  be  loudly  extolled, 
but  at  Tivoli  it  is  never  even  named — then  wind  along 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill, — its  olive-crowned  banks  rising 
steep  above,  and  the  river  roaring  in  its  rocky  bed  be¬ 
low.  In  the  v:  hole  of  this  delightful  little  tour  of  about 
two  miles,  we  see  almost  at  every  step  a  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  picture.  The  cascades  at  the  grotto  of  Neptune, — 
the  temples,  the  caves,  the  rocks,  the  woods,  and  the 
ruins,  appear  in  continually  varying  combinations  of 
beauty.  The  spring  was  out  in  all  its  joy  and  freshness. 


*  Suetonius,  August.  t  Suet.  ;n  Vit.  Calig. 

X  Urbs  HercuS  sacra.  §  An.  lib.  vii. 

||  “  Tibur  Avgeo  positum  Colono.”’ 

Horace,  iib.  ii.  Ode  vi. 

“ - jam  msenia  Tiburis  udi, 

Stabaut,  Argolics  quse  posuere  manus.” 

Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  71. 

Virgil,  jEn.  lib.  vii.  v.  627. 
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The  flush  of  Nature,  the  young  green  of  the  tender 
foliage,  the  banks  tufted  with  violets,  the  trees  glowing 
with  blossom,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  flower  of  the  vines,  and  the  brightness  and  luxuriance 
of  vegetation,  made  one’s  heart  bound  with  joy. 

We  descended  the  precipitous  bank,  nearly  to  the  bed 
of  the  river,  to  see  the  gran'1  cascalelle,  as  our  rustic  Cice¬ 
roni  called  the  beautiful  broken  fall,  or  falls,  which  the 
river  makes  below.  The  effect  of  the  dust  of  the  water, 
(“  polvere  dell ’  acqua ,”)  as  they  called  the  spray,  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  noon  day  sun,  was  peculiarly  fine.  They 
assured  us  this  fall  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height; 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
and  picturesque  scenes  in  the  world.  I  cannot  say  quite 
so  much  ,  for  the  long  small  straggling  cascatelle  which 
come  tottering  and  tumbling  down  from  the  face  of  the 
rock,  at  the  Villa  Maecenas  —  like  long  silver  hairs, 
“streaming  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air;” — though 
they,  too,  are  beautiful;  and  seen,  as  we  first  beheld 
them,  gleaming  through  the  trees,  with  the  long  arcades 
of  the  ruined  villa  above,  they  had  a  very  striking  effect. 
We  crossed  the  river  by  the  Pontecelli,  and  reascended 
its  opposite  bank  to  the  town,  by  the  Via  Valeria,*  an 
ancient  Consular  road.  Parts  of  its  original  construc¬ 
tion, — huge,  flat,  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  fitted  closely 
into  each  ether,  like  the  Appian  Way,  still  remain. 

We  stopped  to  examine  il  Tempio  della  Tcme,t  as  the 
people  of  Tivoli  call  a  picturesque  ruin  of  hexagonal 
form,  overhung  with  wild  shrubs  and  evergreens,  with 
four  arched  entrances,  windows,  and  niches  for  statues 
within  and  without.  Bearing  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  it  has  equally 


*  Vicovaro  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Valeria, 
t  Temple  of  the  Cough.  Great  antiquaries  have  doubt-J  that  there 
could  be  so  absurd  a  deity  ;  I  cannot  see  why  there  might  not  as  well  be 
a  temple  to  Cough  on  the  Anio,  as  to  Fever  on  the  Palatine  ;  nor  why  it 
was  not  as  reasonable  to  deify  diseases  as  vices, — which  were  common 
objects  of  worship  among  the  Romans.  Besides,  as  the  air  of  T>our  was 
noted  for  its  salubrity,  it  was  probably  famous  hr  its  cure  of^r,uef1  i 
so  a  temple  for  sacrifices,  prayers,  propitiatio-’j  aI>d  than)'-’S1T1DS  t0 
would  naturally  arise  here, 
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puzzled  the  antiquaries,  some  of  whom  call  it  a  bath, 
some  a  temple,  and  some  a  tomb. 

Two  other  vestiges  of  ruins,  supposed  to  have  been 
sepulchres,  hear  here,  are,  from  their  form,  called  ( gli 
pilastri )  the  buttresses  of  Tivoli. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  close  to  the  town,  we 
entered  the  Villa  Mascenas.  It  is  quite  certain,  that 
Maecenas  had  a  Villa  here,  and  wholly  impossible  to  prove 
either  that  this  was,  or  was  not  it.  Whatever  it  was,  the 
remains  are  very  extensive,  and  the  situation  singularly 
fine.  It  stands  on  the  highest  ridge  oi  the  height,  over¬ 
looking,  on  one  side,  the  far-extended  plains  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  with  Rome  in  the  distance,  bounded  by  purple 
mountains;  and  on  the  other,  the  deep  romantic  dell  of 
the  rushing  river,  with  all  its  waterfalls,  its  woods,  its 
rocks,  its  ruins,  and  its  caves. 

On  the  side  of  Rome,  you  still  see  the  arches  under 
which  passed  the  public  road  ;  and  the  Doric  porticos, 
looking  to  the  Anio,  are  ,in  high  preservation.  The 
style  of  building,  which  consists  of  small  stones  fitted 
curiously  together,  is  very  remarkable.  These  arcades 
andqporticos  ;  the  large  open  court,  or  cavasdium  ;  the 
Atrium  ;  the  chambers  opening  upon  it ;  the  second 
story,  to  which  we  can  still  ascend  ;  the  lofty  subterra¬ 
nean  hall  beneath  ;  the  massive  arches  of  stone,  and  all 
the  innumerable  and  interesting  vestiges  we  see,  impress 
us  with  a  high  idea  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
this  ancient  villa. 

I  grieve  to  say,  that  it  is  deformed  by  the  greasy  ope¬ 
rations  of  a  filthy  oil  mill,  and  the  grimy  apparatus  of  a 
gunpowder  manufactory  ;  together  with  the  hideous 
wreck  of  an  iron  foundery,  which  luckily  failed.  The 
project  was  abandoned,  but  the  dirt  remains.  All  the 
black  Elba  iron-stone,  and  the  dross,  and  the  cinders, 
and  the  abomination  belonging  to  it,  are  still  blackening 
every  place,  reflecting  no  great  credit  on  the  taste  of  the 
present  proprietor, — Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte.* 


I  half  »tSpeCt  this  ^melting  business  was  only  a  pretext  to  enable 
t^uwen  Huona,arte  to  sera  vessels  to  Elbe  for  the  iron-ore  unsuspected. 
2c  v.t°r la  consent  commnucation  with  his  brother.  It  ceased  with  his 
flight  from  the  islaw. 
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Many  were  the  ruins,  or  rather  substructions,  of  Roman 
villas,  which  we  had  passed  in  our  tour  of  the  hill,  and 
our  rustic  Cicerone  did  not  fail  to  attach  to  each  of  them 
the  name  of  some  celebrated  Roman,  that  had  once  pos¬ 
sessed  a  retreat  here.  We  did  not,  however,  see  that 
villa  which  Julius  Caesar  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  ol 
his  ^Edileship,  nor  that  in  which  his  own  murder  was 
planned  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;*  but  we  saw  the  Villa  of 
Horace,  at  the  church  of  S’.  Antonio — though  I  see  little 
reason  to  imagine  he  ever  had  a  villa  at  Tibur  ;  for  he 
was  poor,  and  his  Sabine  farm  was  only  twelve  miles  off ; 
and  when  he  resided  amidst  the  beauties  of  Tibur,  it  was 
probably  at  the  country  houses  of  Maecenas  and  his  other 
friends.  We  saw,  too,  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  still 
called  Qumtiliolo  ;  and  of  Catullus,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Truglia,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Catullii ;  though, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  any  very  great  resemblance 
between  them.  To  these  two,  however,  we  may  attach 
some  credit  ; — but  we  also  saw  the  villas  of  Lepidus,  of  the 
Poet  Archius,  of  Piso,  of  Propertius,  ofVopiscus,|  and  of 
many  others  ;  which,  I  think,  was  enough  in  all  reason. 

We  saw  one  which  was  more  than  enough, — a  modern 
villa,  a  princely  villa,  and  a  most  hideous  villa, — the  Villa 
d’Este.  It  was  erected  by  the  Cardinal  Hyppolito  d’Este, 
the  nephew  of  the  patron  of  Ariosto,  and  it  is  really  of  a 
piece  with  the  taste  which  his  worthy  uncle  showed  in  that 
famous  speech  he  made  to  the  poet,  on  returning  the  Or¬ 
lando  : — “  Dove ,  Messer  Ludovico ,  avete  pigliato  tuttf 
queste  coglionerie  ?” 

One  cannot  but  wonder  who  could  have  turned  from  the 
beautiful  waterfalls  of  Tivoli,  to  invent  these  foolish  wa¬ 
terworks  ? — Who  could  have  beheld  these  luxuriant 


*  Vide  Suetonius’  Life  of  Julius  Csesar.  I  was  amused  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  I  had  of  the  method  of  christening  ruins  here.  On  my  first  visit, 
I  asked  one  of  our  Ciceroni,  ironically,  if  he  could  not  show  me  this  villa 
of  Cassius,  but  he  had  no  place  for  it :  on  my  return  in  autumn,  he  ac¬ 
companied  us,  again,  but,  having  forgotten  me,  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  saying  “Ecco  gli  avanzi  creduto  della  Villa  di  Cassio.” 

t  From  the  minute  description  of  the  Villa  of  Vopiscus  by  Statius,  it 
seems  to  have  been  exactly  in  the  situation  of  some  ruins  near  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Sibyl. 
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shades  and  groves — and  projected  these  dipt  hedges  and 
tormented  trees  ? — Who,  amidst  all  these  enchanting  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature,  could  have  collected  together  all  these  de¬ 
formities  of  art  ?  What  strange  depravity  of  taste  !  And 
yet  stranger  still,  these  wretched  gardens  are  admired 
and  imitated  by  the  Italians  ! — they  were,  it  seems,  the 
first  of  the  kind — the  fruitful  parent  of  all  trees  clipped 
into  animals  and  ciphers,  and  all  water  converted  into 
bushes  and  musical  men — on  which  account  I  bear  them 
a  peculiar  grudge,  for  I  hold  in  utter  abhorrence  the 
whole  of  their  monstrous  and  unnatural  progeny. 

Not  under  this  definition,  certainly,  come  the  waterfalls 
of  Tivoli  itself,  though  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  they 
are  artificial.  Sextus  V.  made  the  cascade  at  the  grotto 
of  Neptune,  as  it  now  stands.  That  most  active  of 
Popes,  not  satisfied  with  his  indefatigable  labours  in  art, 
set  to  work  to  alter  Nature  herself.  However,  he  seems 
to  have  borne  in  mind,  better  than  the  Cardinal,  the  poet’s 
precept, 

“  L’Arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  si  scopre,”* 

for  the  eye  detects  nothing  of  it, — Nature  seems  unaided. f 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that,  on  the  way  down  to  the  Grotto 
of  Neptune,  there  is  a  distinct  impression  of  the  segment 
of  a  modern  cart  wheel  in  the  solid  rock.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  an  immense  body  of  stone  should 
have  been  formed  above  it  since  the  very  earliest  period 
such  a  wheel  could  have  been  left  here;  and  still  more 
difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  We 
were  told,  too,  that  an  ancient  iron  instrument  had  been 
extracted  from  the  heart  of  a  block  of  stone,  some  years 
ago.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  these  precipices  of  rock 
had  been  deposited  by  the  Anio,  because  it  rapidly  petri¬ 
fies  every  substance  left  in  its  waters,  and  encrusts  it  with 
a  deposite,  which,  both  to  the  eye,  and  when  subjected  to 


*  Tasso. 

t  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  famous  Fall  of  Terni, — the  Ca 
duto  del  Marmore,  which  is  likewise  made  by  art.  It  is  curious,  too 
that  the  waters  of  the  Velino,  as  well  as  the  Arno,  bare  a  powerful  petri¬ 
fying  quality. 
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chemical  analysis,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  stone  of 
which  they  are  composed, — the  Tiburtine,  or  Travertine 
stone.  This  cart-wheel  impression  has  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  Weruerians.  They  think  it  puts  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  enter  u,:on  the  perilous  field  of  geological 
controversy,  and  I  scarcely  venture  to  hint  even  to  you, 
that  I  cannot  but  believe  that  both  the  elements  of  fire  and 
water,  so  powerful  in  decomposition,  had  a  considerable, 
and  neither  of  them  an  exclusive  share,  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  That  there  should  be  parties  at  all  in 
matters  of  science,  is  at  once  ridiculous  arid  lamentable  : 
but  1  must  leave  the  subject,  and  ciose  my  letter,  which 
^already  so  greatly  exceeds  all  reasonable  bounds,  that  1 
have  no  room  to  give  you  much  account  of  our  excursion 
to  Horace’s  Sabine  Farm.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Tivoli  ;  the  place  is  now  called  Licenza,  corrupted,  we 
may  fancy,  from  Digentia.  Little  of  the  poet’s  mansion 
remains,  excepting  some  mosaic  pavement,  but  the  natural 
features  of  the  scene  are  unchanged  ;  and  it  well  repaid 
the  labour  of  the  journey,  to  drink  of  the  spring  which 
he  has  described,  to  gaze  upon  the  srenery  which  formed 
the  daily  objects  of  his  contemplation,  and  to  fancy  we 
discovered  all  that  had  in  turn  been  the  theme  of  his  song. 

“Me  quoties reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 

“  Quern  Mandela  bibit,  &c.  &c. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  Ep.  18.  v.  lOt. 

Even  if  you  have  not  sufficient  leisure  or  patience  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  distant  and  fatiguing  expedition  upon  donkeys, 
the  only  steeds  which  Tivoli  affords,!  would  recommend 
yon,  by  all  means,  to  visit  the  aqueducts,  which  are  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  gate,  (the  Porta  San  Giovanni.) 
Here,  the  noble  arches  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Claudius, 
thrown  over  the  river  and  the  road,  buffi  of  immense 
blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone,  overgrown  wiffi  ivy  and  wild 
brush-wood,  strike  the  eye  with  their  grandeur  ;  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  them  appears  a  lower  line  of  ancient  arches, 
on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  ruined  Gothic  lower,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  bloody  feudal  wars;  the  river  rushing  beneath, 
amid  rocks,  and  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  forms  a  most 
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piquant  contrast  to  the  stupendous  arch  of  the  great  aque¬ 
duct,  which  also  spans  its  bed  ;  beneath  another  of  its 
arches,  the  rural  road  we  were  traversing,  passes  ;  the 
effect  of  this  scene — the  dark  ivy,  the  ruined  tower,  the 
distant  hills,  the  rocks,  the  woods,  lighted  up  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  tints  of  the  evening  sky  of  Italy — with  the  group  of 
ourselves,  our  asses,  and  our  peasant  guides — formed  al¬ 
together  one  of  the  most  picturesque  combinations  I  ever 
beheld. 

Beyond  this,  the  aqueducts  accompanied  us  a  long 
way,  now  entering  the  hills,  through  which  the  water  was 
carried  in  conduits,  and  again  emerging  ;  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  this  manner,  sometimes  three  or  four 
times  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile  ;  but  the  scenery  becomes 
comparatively  tame  and  uninteresting,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  worth  seeing. 

We  left  Tivoli  at  last  with  great  regret.  It  is  not  merely 
its  natural  beauty,  great  as  that  is,  that  forms  its  strong 
attraction  to  every  mind  of  taste  and  feeling.  There  is 
not  a  mouldering  heap  of  stone,  that  once  formed  the 
villa  of  a  Roman,  that  does  not  recall  those  great  names, 
and  that  bright  age  of  antiquity,  so  dear  to  remembrance  : 
nor  a  spot  that  is  not  immortalized  in  he  most  classic 
strains  of  poesy.  On  scenes  of  beauty,  such  as  these,  we 
must  ever  gaze  with  admiration  ;  but  we  view  them  with 
redoubled  interest,  when  we  think  that  the  great  in  every 
age  have  also  gazed  upon  them,  and  we  feel  that  they 
possess  a  more  powerful  charm  from  having  been  the 
chosen  retreat  of  those  whose  memory  is  consecrated 
among  men. 

The  voices  of  its  bards  still  seem  to  whisper  in  its 
winds,  and  murmur  in  its  fountains  ;  the  muses  still  linger 
in  its  consecrated  groves  ;  and  the  spirits  of  ils  great 
philosophers  still  seem  to  hover  round  the  mouldering 
walls  of  their  ancient  homes,  and  the  forgotten  sepulchres 
where  their  remains  repose. 
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LETTER  XCII. 

FRASCATI — VILLAS  OF  THE  MODERN  ROMANS — CATO 

- PORCIAN  MEADOWS - LAKE  REGILLUS - RUINS 

OF  TUSCULUM - SITE  OF  CICERo’s  VILLA - NEW 

EXCAVATIONS - TUSCULUM  AND  FOMPEII - LUCIEN 

Buonaparte’s  villa — tomb  and  villa  of  lu- 

CULLUS - MONUMENTS  TO  CARDINAL  YORK  AND 

THE  PRETENDER. 

If  Tivoli  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  is  not  so  of  the  moderns.  They  leave  its  rocks, 
its  caves,  its  woods,  its  waterfalls,  and  its  ruins,  to  be 
gazed  upon  by  peasant  eyes — for  none  but  rustics  inhabit 
it ;  and  for  the  most  part,  they  fix  their  large,  dull,  formal, 
comfortless,  country  seats,  in  a  cluster  at  Frascati;  which 
may  be  avery  pleasant  place,  but  wants  that  living  stream 
that  gives  Tivoli  its  charm,  and  all  those  classic  ruins  and 
remembrances,  that  invest  it  with  a  still  higher  interest. 
Frascati  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  T usculum, 
which  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  built  on  the 
side,  a  mile  at  least  from  it ;  nor  is  there  a  single  vestige 
of  antiquity,  or  spot  famed  in  classic  lays,  near  its  proud 
villas.  But  it  is  only  half  the  distance  from  Rome,  and 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  beauty  to  a  people  who  con¬ 
sider  rural  life  as  banishment. 

Frascati  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Frasche,  or  leafy  boughs  of  trees,  with  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inhabitants  of  Tusculum  constructed  their  huts, 
when  their  city  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  barba¬ 
rous  Romans,  in  the  12th  century.*  In  Frasche,  it  may 
be  said,  they  still  live;  for  beautiful  woods  of  arbutus, 
ilex,  cypress,  and  stone  pine,  shade  the  stately  villas 
which  surround,  and  indeed  almost  compose  Frascati. 


*  In  tlie  year  1187.  A  few  years  previous  to  this  the  Tusculans  had 
defended  their  city  bravely  from  the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  whom  thev 
had  defeated,  when  led  on  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  with  immense  loss.' 
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V>re  went  through  a  most  tiresome  succession  of  these 
villas.  They  are  all  like  large  palaces,  carried  from  the 
city  into  the  country.  Rooms  of  state,  not  of  domestic 
habitation,  and  decorations,  not  conveniences,  seem  to 
prove  that  all  is  meant  for  show,  not  use,  and  made  to 
■  ook  at  rather  than  to  live  in. 

Out  of  doors,  their  little  circumscribed,  artificial 
grounds ;  their  clipped  trees,  formal  theatres,  bad  sta¬ 
tues,  vile  guochi  d'acqua,  tricks,  and  puppet-shows,  are 
a  wretched  substitute  for  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
and  extended  parks,  in  all  the  bloom  and  luxuriance  of 
“  Nature  to  advantage  dressed.”  At  the  Villa  Ludovisi, 
now  Conti,  we  saw  long  waterfalls  stotting  down  stone 
steps,  in  a  most  leisurely  manner,  and  divers  guochi 
d’acqua  of  different  species.  But  at  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini,  or  Belvedere,  we  were  introduced  to  tbe  most  mul¬ 
tifarious  collection  of  monsteis  I  hope  ever  to  behold. 
Giants,  centaurs,  fauns,  cy clops,  wild  beasts,  and  gods, 
blew,  bellowed,  and  squeaked,  without  mercy  or  inter¬ 
mission  ;  and  horns,  pan’s-pipes,  organs,  and  trumpets, 
set  up  their  combined  notes  in  such  a  dissonant  chorus, 
that  we  were  fain  to  fly  before  them  ;  when  the  strains 
that  suddenly  burst  forth  from  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Muses,  who  were  in  a  place  apart,  compelled  us  to  stop 
our  ears,  and  face  about  again  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  this  horrible  din  was  over,  (and  it  was  {>ut  an 
end  to  at  our  earnest  supplication,)  we  were  carried  back 
to  admire  the  now  silent  Apollo  and  Muses, — a  set  of 
painted  wooden  dolls,  seated  on  a  little  mossy  Parnassus, 
in  a  summer  house, — a  play-thing  we  should  have  been 
almost  ashamed  to  have  made  even  for  the  amusement  of 
children.  All  these  creatures,  in  the  meantime,  were 
spouting  out  water.  The  lions  and  tigers,  however  con¬ 
trary  to  their  usual  habits,  did  nothing  else ;  and  the 
“  great  globe  itself,”  which  Atlas  was  bearing  on  his 
shoulders,  instead  of  “  the  solid  earth,”  proved  a  mere 
aqueous  ball,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  a  second  deluge. 

I  was  sitting  patiently  on  one  of  the  steps  at  the  door, 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  my  companions  to  depart,  when, 
to  their  inexpressible  amusement,  water  suddenly  began 
to  spirt  up  beneath  me,  and  all  round  about  me,  drench- 
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ing  me  with  a  shower  from  the  earth,  instead  of  the 
skies. 

The  view  from  this  villa  is  beautiful  ;  and  there  are 
some  frescos  in  the  rooms,  said  to  be  very  fine  ;  but 
whether  my  admiration  was  chilled  by  my  cold  bath,  or 
whether  they  really  are  not  very  admirable,  I  did  not 
think  them  so. 

The  Villa  Mondragone  has  more  windows  than  days 
in  the  year  ;  I  ought  rather  to  speak  in  the  past  tense  ; 
for,  about  eighteen  years  ago  it  was  despoiled  by  Neapo¬ 
litan  brigands,  and  has  now  scai-cely  any  windows  at  all. 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  colossal  bust  of  the  younger  Faus¬ 
tina,  lying  neglected  on  the  ground  among  rubbish ;  the 
head  severed  from  the  neck.  The  famous  bust  of  An- 
tinoiis,  (the  finest  Antinoiis  in  the  world,)  which  also  be¬ 
longed  to  this  villa,  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  a3  a 
part  of  the  Borghese  collection,  and  still  remains  in  the 
Louvre. 

The  ride  to  Mondragone,  through  magnificent  avenues 
of  ilex,  is  truly  beautiful.  From  the  grounds  near  it 
rises  the  beautiful  height  of  Monte  Algido,*  once  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  city  of  Algidum,  now  covered  with 
woods,  the  haunt  of  notorious  robbers.  Monte  Porcio, 
on  the  west,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Cato,  and  the  he¬ 
reditary  property  of  his  family,  is  a  highly  interesting 
object.  It  vvas  here  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  triumph¬ 
ant  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  fixed  his  humble  abode,  and 
was  found  boiling  his  turnips  when  the  Samnite  ambas¬ 
sadors  came  to  proffer  him  their  gold.  Below  Monte 
Porcio,  the  country  people  pointed  out  to  us  the  Porcian 
•  Meadows,  the  Prati  Porcii,  as  they  still  call  them.  They 
also  showed  us  Colonna,  near  which,  and  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Falcone,  is  the  Lake  Regillus, — now  little  better 
than  a  puddle,  so  famed  for  the  victory  gained  over  the 
sons  of  Tarquin,  when  Castor  and  Pollux,  after  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  army,  brought  the  news  of 
the  victory  with  preternatural  speed  to  Rome,  and  dis- 


*  Horace,  lib.  i.  Od.  21.  calls  it  “Gelido  Algido.” 
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appeared  with  their  foaming  steeds  in  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  Juturna. 

At  Frascati  we  mounted  our  asses,  and  ascended  the 
hill  to  visit  the  site  of  Tusculum.  having,  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty,  got  the  mob  of  ragged  Ciceroni,  who  flocked 
around  us, — ambitious,  not  of  the  honour,  but  the  profit 
of  attending  us, — reduced  to  one-half.  Emerging  from 
the  woods  which  cover  its  lower  part,  we  passed  the 
Capuchin  Convent,  and  soon  began  to  remark  the  stones 
and  weed-covered  heaps  that  form  the  scattered  re¬ 
mains  of  the  city,  whose  name  is  famed  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

The  laurel  flourishes  at  the  Ruffineila,  formerly  the 
country  house  of  the  Jesuits,  now  Lucien  Buonaparte’s, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  once  the  site  of  Cicero’s 
Tusculan  Villa.  It  is  situated  high  on  the  hill,  near  the 
ruins  of  Tusrulum,  and,  therefore,  it  perhaps  would 
seem  a  more  probable  situation  for  it  than  Grotta  Fer- 
rata,  two  miles  off,  in  the  valley.  Some  bricks  that 
were  picked  up  here,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Cicero, 
seem  to  give  support  to  this  opinion  ;  for,  if  bis  villa  had 
been  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  it  seems  improbable  that  such 
heavy  artn  ies  would  have  been  brought  from  thence  up 
this  mountain,  to  add  to  the  useless  heaps  that  were  be¬ 
fore  lying  here  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  city.  We 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  venture  to  indulge  the  belief, 
that  we  really  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Villa  of  Cicero, 
and  that  the  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  found  here,  of  a 
Minerva’s  head  surrounded  with  masks,  now  in  the  Va¬ 
tican,  once  belonged  to  it. 

Some  people  again  have  imagined,  that  he  had  one 
villa  here,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  another  at  the 
bottom,  at  Grotta  Ferrata.  It  certainly  seems  improba¬ 
ble  that  he  should  have  had  two  villas  within  two  miles 
of  each  other, — though  the  Borghese  family  have  now 
three  within  a  circuit  of  the  same  extent.  Cicero,  how¬ 
ever,  always  speaks  of  one  Tusculan  Villa  only,  and  he 
ought  to  know  best.  But  the  hypothesis  of  the  two 
villas  was  that  which  pleased  our  guides ;  and  they  point¬ 
ed  out  to  us  some  ruins  above  the  Ruffinella,  consisting 
of  a  sort  of  portico,  with  two  ranges  of  arches ;  and  as- 
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sured  us,  these  were  the  real  identical  ruins  of  Cicero’s 
upper  villa,  and  that  a  subterranean  way,  of  which 
they  showed  us  the  mouth,  leads  from  hence  to  Grotta 
Ferrata,  his  lower  villa :  though,  why  Cicero  should 
have  made  the  road  to  his  house  underground  rather 
than  above,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  One 
of  these  men  declared. he  had  advanced  along  it  more 
than  a  mile,  with  a  Russian,  who  would  explore  it,  but 
that  they  were  then  obliged  to  turn  back,  being  nearly 
suffocated  a  misfortune  that  might  probably  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Cicero  himsell,  if  he  had  ever  gone  that  road. 

My  learned  donkey-driver  and  Cicerone , — for  so  he 
styled  himself, — next  pointed  out  some  remains  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  he  called  “  La  scuola  di  Cicerone,”  (the 
school  of  Cicero,)  and  lie  str  tightway  began  to  explain 
to  us  who  Cicero  was,  conceiving  him  to  be  a  personage 
whom  he  never  could  have  heard  of ;  and  he  certainly 
gave  us  much  new  information  concerning  him,  lor  he 
told  us  that  he  was  “un  gran ’  maestro ,”  not  of  philosophy 
or  rhetoric, — but  “  <>t  languages;”  and  that  he  taught  a 
great  many  ragazzini,  (iittle  boys) — twenty-four  different 
tongues — not  to  mention  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ! 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  convinced  him 
that  Cicero  was  not  a  schoolmaster.*  To  this  avoca¬ 
tion,  he  assured  us.  Cicerone  added  that  of  showing  all  the 
cose  rare  of  the  place  to  strangers, — (like  himself,)  on 
which  account,  he,  our  Cicerone ,  was  called  after  him ! 

Among  the  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin  which  cover  the 
hill,  the  gradus  >i  an  ancient  amphitheatre  are  very  dis¬ 
cernible,  tn  ■  lower  parts  of  which  are  entirely  over¬ 
grown  with  bushes  and  brambles.  Our  guide  called  it  a 
Coloseo  •  ior  this,  from  an  individual,  has  become  a  ge¬ 
neric  name  for  amphitheatres; — at  least  I  suppose  so, 
for  L  heard  it  also  at  Old  Capua, — just  as  a  Vesuvio  is 
the  universal  appellation  of  a  volcano. 


*  We  find  by  one  of  Cicero’s  letters,  that  when  driven  into  retirement, 
after  the  death  of  Pompey,  he  instituted  a  philosophical  academy  in  hit 
own  house  at  Tusoulum  ;  some  confused  idea  of  which,  picked  up  from 
the  discourse  of  the  strangers  whom  he  followed,  had  doubtless  occasioned 
the  blunder  of  our  ragged  guide  as  to  the  profession  of  Cicero. 
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On  one  of  the  large  blocks  of  stone  that  were  lying 
about  near  here,  dug  up  in  Lucien  Buonaparte’s  late  ex¬ 
cavation,  I  observed  this  inscription  : 

LOCAYIT  P.  GABINI. 

I  have  since  found  that  other  vestiges  had  previously 
given  rise  to  the  belief,  that  the  villa  of  Gabinius  was 
near  here,  and  this  inscription,  perhaps  placed  by  some 
descendant  of  the  Tribune,  seems  to  confirm  it. 

Prince  Lucien  is  carrying  on  the  excavations  among 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  with  great  spirit.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  to  light  an  ancient  street,  or  road,  paved 
with  large  flat  unsquared  stones,  laid  down  in  their  na¬ 
tural  irregular  iorm,  but  closely  fitted  together,  like  the 
pavement  of  the  Via  Appia,  or  the  streets  of  Pompeii. 
It  has  a  very  solid,  but  somewhat  rude  and  clumsy  ap¬ 
pearance.  ThisTueculan  street,  however,  has  not,  like 
those  of  Pompeii,  side-paths,  or  troltoira ,  for  foot  passen¬ 
gers,  though,  like  them,  it  has  a  fountain  at  the  corner.* 

The  reticulated  walls  of  a  row  of  houses,  with  re¬ 
mains  of  yellow  stucco  upon  them,  still  more  strongly- 
reminded  us  of  the  disinterred  mansions  of  Pompeii,  f 
wonder  if  the  travellers  who  tell  us,  that  in  its  streets 
“  they  could  not  help  being  astonished  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  town  did  not  appear,”  would  have  the  same 
feelings  here.  1  own  I  never  experienced  them  in  either 
place.  I  never  “  hesitated  to  enter  a  house  in  Pompeii, 
lest  the  master  should  come  to  meet  me,”  or  expected 
the  oil-merchant,  or  the  wine-seller,  “to  jump  up  behind 
the  little  marble  counters  of  their  shops.”f  Indeed,  this 


*  In  these  simple  fountains,  the  water  generally  flows  through  the  open 
mouth  of  a  marble  ram’s  head,  or  sometimes  a  mask,  into  a  deep  trough 
or  cistern. 

t  There  are  two  oil  shops  at  Pompeii,  with  large  earthen  jars  for  the 
oil,  sunk  in  the  narrow  marble  counter.  In  another  shop,  this  little  slab 
of  marble  is  marked  with  rims,  apparently  stained  from  the  wet  bottoms 
of  cups  ;  and  as  coffee  was  unknown  in  those  days,  we  must  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a  place  for  the  sale  of  wine,  or  liqueurs,  if  they  had  any. 
We  knew  that  Thermopolia,  or  shops  where  warm  liquors  were  sold, 
were  in  use  as  early  as  the  first  Punic  war,  and  probably  this  was  ODe  ot 
the  Theimopolia  of  Pompeii.  Next  door  to  one  of  the  oil  shops,  is  a 
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impression  is  to  me  wholly  incomprehensible.  Broken 
walls,  open  door- ways,  empty  chambers,  with  the  painted 
stucco  half  stripped  off ;  floors,  with  the  pavement  torn 
up ;  and  houses  wholly  roofless,  and  open  to  the  light  of 
heaven, — can  this  give  an  idea  of  habitation?  No — it 
presents  an  appearance  of  a  ruined  and  forsaken  city, 
whose  inhabitants  have  gone  down  to  the  grave.  It  is, 
indeed,  wonderful  to  think,  that  two  thousand  years  ago, 
these  chambers,  and  streets,  and  theatres,  and  temples, 
were  thronged  with  busy  Romans — wonderful  to  see  the 
freshness  of  the  paintings  where  they  have  been  left  on 
the  walls,  of  the  names  of  the  people  above  their  doors, 
of  the  idle  unmeaning  scrawls,  scratched  in  their  vacant 
hours,  of  the  stone  triclinium  where  they  used  to  eat, 
and  of  the  marble  altars  where  they  used  to  worship. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  present  life,  or  hu¬ 
man  occupation.  All  is  ruinous  and  desolate.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  except  the  half-finished  buildings  of  the  Fo¬ 
rum,  with  its  Basilica,  Temples,  &c.  which,  having  been 
shattered  by  one  of  the  earthquakes  that  gave  warning, 
(unheeded,  uncomprehended  warning)  of  the  coming  de¬ 
struction -—the  unfortunate  Pompeians  were  in  the  act 
of  repairing  and  rebuilding;  when  Vesuvius,  alter  the 
repose  of  countless  ages,  burst  forth  into  those  flames 
that  have  never  since  been  quenched,  and  into  that  tre¬ 
mendous  eruption  which  overwhelmed  their  city  beneath 
its  ruins  *  There,  indeed,  every  object  tends  to  impress 
the  eye  with  the  belief  of  present  business  and  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  large  blocks  of  stone,  half-chipped  over  with 
the  fresh  marks  of  the  chisel — the  flags  lying  ready  to 


baker’s  shop,  with  a  furnace  and  oven  for  baking  bread,  and  great  stone- 
mills,  exactly  on  the  construction  of  our  coffee  hand-mills,  for  grinding 
the  flour.  I  dare  say,  the  ancient  Romans  had  no  better  contrivance. 
Scripture,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  this  period,  speaks  of  “  two 
women  grinding  at  a  mill — in  all  probability  just  such  a  null  as  this  at 
Pompeii. 

*  Pompeii  was  covered  with  the  soft  ashes  from  the  volcano,  which 
are  easily  removed.  So,  probably,  was  the  neighbouring  village,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  villa,  of  Stabiae.  Herculaneum  is,  however,  filled  with 
a  substance  which  Time  has  turned  into  stone.  It  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  congealed  lava ;  but  had  that  fiery  torrent  inundated  the  city,  the 
bronze  statues,  and  all  the  metallic  and  glass  vessels,  which  were  found 
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Insert  ip  the  half-finished  pavement — the  Doric  columns 
round  the  Forum  half-raised — the  temples  at  the  extre¬ 
mities,  half-built — the  walls  of  unequal  height,  half  car¬ 
ried  up — all  had  such  an  air  of  new  buildings  going  on, 
that,  mistaking  the  men  who  were  digging  out  the  rub¬ 
bish  for  workmen  employed  in  erecting  them — a  gentle¬ 
man  of  our  party  indignantly  asked  them  what  they  were 
building  there. 

Excepting  this  spot, — the  last  excavated,  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting, — there  is  nothing  to  call  up  such  a 
delusion  ;  nothing  that  does  not  speak  of  the  past  rather 
thaD  the  present. 

I  remember  nothing  surprised  me  more  in  Pompeii, 
than  the  diminutive  size  of  every  object.  The  narrow 
track  of  the  wheels  down  the  streets,  which  showed  the 
smallness  of  their  carriages;  the  little  streets  themselves  ; 
the  little  houses  ;  the  ridiculously  little  rooms,  no  larger 
than  a  light  closet  ;  the  little  shops,  and  even  the  little 
temples,  seemed  calculated  for  a  race  of  pigmies  ;  and 
one  could  hardly  understand  how  that  portly  personage — 
a  Roman  togatus, — -could  have  moved  about  in  them. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  at  Tusculum,  not  at  Pompeii. 
Its  few  remains  that  are  above  ground  I  have  already 
noticed.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  upon  the  bed  of 
some  volcanic  eruption  of  incomputable  antiquity,  for 
lavas  have  been  dug  out  below  the  ruins,  and  also  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cinders,  like  those  of  Vesuvius;  with  which,  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  hill  is  covered.  In  this  respect,  too,  it 
resembles  Pompeii,  where,  beneath  the  foundations  of 
the  houses,  lavas,  &c.  are  brought  up  ;  and  even  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  palms*'  below  the  surface,  (the 
greatest  depth  that  has  been  bored,)  volcanic  matter  is 
still  found. 


entire,  would  have  been  fused ;  it  is  therefore  conjectured  that  the  beds  of 
ashes  which  filled  it  almost  instantaneously,  were  mixed  with  the  streams 
of  boiling  water,  which  are  thrown  out  in  every  eruption,  and  were,  we 
know,  in  this ;  and  that  this  mud,  hardening,  has  produced  the  tufo  which 
fills  it  The  impression  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  bronze  statues  was 
found  on  the  stone  in  which  it  was  cased,  like  a  mould  ;  so  that  the  stuff 
must  have  been  in  a  liquid  or  soft  form  when  it  closed  round  it, 

•  Upwards  of  170  feet 
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From  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Frascati,  the  view  is 
most  grand  and  extensive.  The  eye,  resting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Rome,  and  more  than 
all,  on  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  wanders  far  over  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna,  to  the  purple  heights  of 
Mount  Ciminus  and  Soracte,  on  the  north  ;  to  theJSabine 
Hills,  backed  by  the  lofty  Apennines,  on  the  east ;  and  to 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  bound  the 
prospect,  on  the  west. 

On  our  left,  immediately  above  us,  rose  the  wood-co¬ 
vered  height  of  Monte  Cave,  towering  in  majesty  to  the 
skies.  Far  beneath  us,  on  the  right,  the  little  lake  of 
Gabii,  where  stood  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  attract¬ 
ed  the  eye  by  its  gleaming  waters  ;  so  totally  destitute  of 
banks,  that  it  looked  like  a  looking-glass  lying  on  the 
ground. 

In  descending,  we  stopped  at  the  Ruffinella.  Prince 
Lucien  has  bestowed  much  money,  but  little  taste  in  its 
embellishment.  Ancient  ilex,  the  growth  of  ages,  have 
been  lopped  into  skeleton  trees,  and  are  interspersed 
with  little  parterres,  newly  made,  embroidered  with  the 
names  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Racine,  &c.,  planted  in  box. 
and  framed  in  the  same  !  The  statue  of  Apollo  has  been 
stuck  up  among  them,  as  if  this  ingenious  device  bad  been 
inspired  by  that  god  himself.  There  is  no  want  of  bad 
busts  and  modern  statues,  clipped  hedges,  and  formal  grass 
walks.  Forlorn  dirty  offices  meet  the  eye;  the  slovenly, 
neglected  appearance  of  every  thing  gives  this  princely 
villa  an  air  of  utter.wretchedness  ;  and  we  look  in  vain 
for  flowers  or  shrubs, — for  bloom  or  fragrance, — for  na¬ 
ture  or  beauty. 

The  chapel  in  the  interior  is  pretty,  and  contains  three 
tolerable  paintings  by  Carlo  Maratti, — a  monument, 
erected  by  Prince  Lucien,  to  his  first  wife,  who  died  at 
the  age  oftwenty-six  ;  another  to  his  son,  who  died  in  the 
prime  of  youth  ;  and  a  third  to  his  and  Napoleon’s  father, 
who  was  born  at  Corsica,  and  died  at  Montpellier,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  ;  and  who,  judging  from  his  bust,  must 
have  had  an  uncommonly  fine  commanding  countenance. 

In  the  little  town  of  Frascati-,  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Lu- 
cullus,  a  name  which  tradition  alone  has  given.  Once  it 
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has  been  a  magnificent  building,  but  now  it  serves  for  a 
pig-stye.  The  exterior  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  two 
dirty  houses  are  built  against  it. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  in  their  proper  place,  the  Cenironi 
di  Lucullo,  as  the  country  people  call  some  curious  and 
very  extensive  substructions,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square  ;  which  Centroni  they  maintain  to  have  been  the 
cellars  of  that  great  epicurean’s  villa.  Their  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  enormous  as  it  is,  (and  by  pacing,  the  gentlemen  ot 
our  party  computed  it  to  be  about  450  feet  in  length,} 
would  scarcely  be  disproportioned  to  that  of  a  villa, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,*  covered  whole  acres,  and 
“  made  land  scarce.” 

According  to  some  accounts,  Frascati  was  the  real 
birthplace  of  Metastasio. 

In  the  Cathedral. — a  paltry  structure,  is  a  paltry  monu¬ 
ment  to  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  who  was 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  this  diocess  ;  and  another  to  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender. 

The  inscription,  which  is  sufficiently  simple,  you  may 
perhaps  like  to  see.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Hie  situs  est  Carolus  Odoardus  cui  Pater  Jacobus  111 
Rex  Angliae,  Scotiae,  Franciae,  Hiberniae,  Primus  Nato- 
rum,  paterni  Juris  et  regiae  dignitatis  successor  et  heres, 
qui  domicilio  sibi  Romae  delecto  Comes  Albaniensis  dic- 
tus  est. 

Vixit  annos  57  et  mensem,  decessit  in  pace. — Pridie 
Kal.  Feb.  Anno.  1787. 

It  was  not  over  the  dust  of  tbe  last  of  this  ill-fated 
race,  that  we  could  recall  to  mind  their  errors  ;  pity  for 
their  misfortunes  could  not  fail  to  find  its  way  to  our 
hearts  ;  yet  we  could  not  but  reflect,  that  had  they  sat  on 
the  throne  of  their  fathers,  arid  their  royal  tomb  arisen 
in  the  land  of  their  birth,  we  might  now  have  had  cause  to 
mourn  for  the  wrongs  of  ourxountry,  instead  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  her  expelled  kings. 


*  Pliny  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 
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LETTER  XCI1I. 

GROTTA  FERRATA - CICERO’S  VILLA - DOMENICHlNo’s 

FRESCOS - MARINO. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  drive  from 
Frascati  to  Albano  ;  for  nine  miles,  we  continue  to  puss 
through  a  varied  succession  of  the  most  romantic  and 
picturesque  scenery.  We  first  drove  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Giustiniani,  and  along  a  road  shaded  with  um¬ 
brageous  woods  of  oak  and  ilex,  to  the  church  and  con¬ 
vent  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of 
Cicero’s  Tusculan  Villa.  The  situation  is  delightful; 
the  ancient  trees,  and  soft  verdant  meadows  around  it, 
almost  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  loveliest  scenes  of 
England  ;  and  the  little  brook  “  that  babbles  by,”  was 
not  the  less  interesting  from  the  thought  that  its  murmurs 
might,  perchance,  have  once  soothed  the  ear  of  Cicero. 
It  is  now  called  the  Marana,  but  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  Aqua  Crabra,  which  he  celebrates.  Certainly  this 
rivulet  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  the  true  site 
of  Cicero’s  Villa.  He  wouid  scarcely  have  described  it 
as  he  does,  had  it  been  two  miles  off.  Some  remarkable 
pieces  of  sculpture  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
here,  which  answer  to  descriptions  he  gives  in  his  letters 
of  the  ornaments  of  his  Villa — particularly  a  Hermatbene, 
or  united  statue  of  Mercury  and  Minerva — and  a  table 
supported  by  images  of  the  Gods  A  headless  bust  in¬ 
scribed  with  his  name  was  also  dug  up  here  ;  and  a  me¬ 
dal  with  a  head  of  Cicero,  in  fine  preservation,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  found  here.  Two  small  bass  reliefs, 
which  are  placed  in  the  adjacent  Episcopal  Palace,  *  arc- 
still  to  be  seen.  One  represents  a  philosopher,  (young,) 
sitting  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand  ;  the  other,  (a  strange 
subject,)  martial  figures,  supporting  legs  of  a  semi-colos¬ 
sal  size.  , 


*  The  same  palace  formerly  inhabited  by  Cardinal  York,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Cardinal  Gonsalva,  the  present  bishop  of  Frascati. 
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Bat  so  numerous  and  thickly  set  were  the  Villas  of  the 
Romans  at  Tusculum  in  all  ages  of  the  Republic  and  Em¬ 
pire,  that,  perhaps,  Fancy  alone  could  lead  us  to  suppose 
it  possible  now  to  trace  the  vestiges  or  the  site  of  the  only 
one  which  excites  our  interest — the  Villa  of  Cicero  ;  and 
the  spot  we  view  with  veneration  as  consecrated  by  his 
genius,  may  have  been  the  retreat  of  the  infamous  Agrip¬ 
pina.* 

The  Convent  of  Greek  Basilian  monks  at  Grotta  Fer- 
rata  was  founded  by  a  St.  Nilo,  or  Nilus,  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  if  there  was  any  thing  so  heathenish  as  a 
vestige  of  Cicero’s  Villa  at  that  time,  no  doubt  he  would 
piously  sweep  it  all  away.  But  the  loss  of  the  ruins  of 
Cicero’s  Villa  did  not  give  me  half  so  much  pain,  as  the 
sight  of  the  ruins  of  Domenichino’s  eighteen  Frescos, 
which  are  mouldering  on  the  mildewed  walls  of  the  musty 
old  Chapels  of  the  Saints,  already  so  destroyed,  that  the 
next  generation  will  probably  never  behold  them.  Yet 
there  is  one  of  them  (the  Demoniac  Boy,)  which  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison,  the  finest  of  his  works, — not  even, 
I  think,  excepting  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome;  nor 
do  I  know  any  painting  in  the  world  that  surpasses  it,  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  Raphael’s.  You  will  remember  that  the 
subject  is  the  same  that  forms  the  lower  and  principal 
picture  of  the  Transfiguration;  but  Domenichino  has 
avoided  all  approach  to  it,  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  the  work  of  his  great  predecessor.  The 
poor  possessed  boy,— the  touching  agony  expressed  in  his 
twisted  muscles  and  distorted  features, — his  upturned 
eyes,  his  gasping  mouth,  his  convulsed  limbs,  and  his 
whole  figure,  struggling  in  the  arms  of  his  afflicted  father, 
perhaps  equal, — and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  sur¬ 
pass — the  Demoniac  of  Raphael.  In  other  respects,  the 
composition  is  less  learned  and  complicated.  There  are 
fewer  figures, — consequently  not  the  same  room  for  the 
masterly  variety,  and  contrast  of  forms,  expression,  and 
attitude,  that  excite  never-ending  admiration,  in  the 
crowd  without  confusion,  that  fills  the  canvass  of  Raphael. 


*  Agrippina  bad  a  6plendid  Villa  here.  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  sir.  cap.  3, 
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But  the  few  figures  that  Domenichino  has  introduced, 
perhaps  possess,  from  that  very  circumstance,  a  deeper 
interest,  and  an  expression  that  takes  more  forcible  hold 
on  the  mind.  The  saint,  whose  finger  is  pressed  on  the, 
lip  of  the  poor  sufferer,  while  his  other  hand  reaches 
the  sacred  oil  that  is  to  work  the  cure,  is  strikingly  fine  ; 
and  the  earnest  attention  of  the  two  little  boys  looking 
on,  is  nature  itself.  But  the  mother  kneeling,  watching 
in  breathless  suspense  the  fate  of  her  child,  as  if  life 
hung  upon  its  gasp, — the  whole  expression,  countenance, 
attitude,  and  drapery  of  this  figure,  are  a  masterpiece  of 
perfection,  and  may  well  stand  a  comparison  with  the 
female  in  the  Transfiguration. 

The  next  in  merit  of  these  frescos,  is  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  to  this  convent,  and  his  reception  by  St.  Nilus, 
— with  all  the  pomp  of  attendants  and  horses  ;  a  splendid 
composition,  full  of  spirit  and  life.  In  the  youth  who  is 
retreating  from  an  unruly  horse,  Domenichino  is  said  to 
have  painted  the  portrait  of  the  young  woman  of  Fras¬ 
cati  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  but  who  was  refused  him  by 
her  parents.  St.  Nilus  is  dso  the  Portrait  of  one  of  the 
Monks,  a  friend  of  Domenichino’s. 

The  next  fresco  represents  a  miracle  which  took  place 
at  the  building  of  the  very  Chapel  in  which  we  are 
standing.  We  behold  the  fall  of  a  column  upon  the 
affrighted  people,  in  consequence  of  the  ropes  breaking 
by  which  the  workmen  were  raising  it ;  but  it  luckily 
happens  that  St.  Bartholomew  is  looking  at  the  plan  of 
the  building  at  the  moment,  and  therefore  one  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  miraculously  saves  the  people’s  heads  from  being 
broken  by  propping  up  the  falling  column.  This  is  an 
admirable  production,  but  it  is  even  more  injured  than 
the -other. 

Another  fresco,  but  of  somewhat  inferior  merit,  repre¬ 
sents  St.  Bartholomew,  by  his  prayers,  saving  the  harvests 
of  his  Convent  from  destruction  by  rain.  Another  seems 
to  represent  the  assembled  Monks,  attended  by  a  long 
funeral  train,  praying  around  the  dead  body  of  St.  Nilus. 
In  another,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  whole,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  appears  surrounded  with  Angels  and  Seraphims  stoop¬ 
ing  from  the  clouds  to  present  to  the  kneeling  saints 
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(Nilus  and  Bartholomew)  a  golden  apple.  Of  the  restj 
the  subjects  can  now  be  scarcely  traced. 

At  Marino — a  pretty  little  town,  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  overhanging  a  ro¬ 
mantic  woody  dell — we  stopped  to  see  the  churches, 
which,  being  Friday  evening,  were  crowded  with  people. 
At  one  of  them  we  saw — what  I  had  rather  not  have  seen 
— the  Trinity,  by  Guido — in  which  the  Eternal  Father  is 
represented  as  a  stupid-looking  old  man  in  a  red  cloak. 
In  the  Cathedral  we  saw  an  injured  but  very  fine  painting 
of  Guercino’s  St.  Bartholomew  ready  to  suffer  death — 
two  ruffian  executioners  by  his  side.  At  another  altar 
there  is  a  painting  of  considerable  but  inferior  merit, 
which  seems  to  be  only  in  part  his  work.  It  represents 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Barnabas,  who  was  roasted  alive, 
and  who  is  supposed  throughout  Italy  to  be  the  great  pro¬ 
tector  from  fire.  A  little  penny  print  of  this  saint  pasted 
on  their  cottage  doors,  is  esteemed  by  the  Italian  peasants 
a  far  surer  guarantee  against  the  injuries  of  the  devouring 
element,  than  all  the  stamps  of  the  fire  insurance  offices 
among  us. 

Marino,  anciently  Ferentinum,  was  so  called  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Aqua  Ferentinae,  the  source  of  which  is 
still  shown  in  the  Colonna  gardens.  A  ruined  building 
in  the  woods,  which  unfortunately  the  closing  day  forbade 
us  to  visit,  we  were  assured,  is  the  remains  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Ferentina. 

Pursuing  our  way,  we  walked  down  the  steep  hill  into 
the  romantic  dell  below,  the  carriages  following.  At  the 
bottom,  the  bridge  crossing  the  brawling  stream  ;  the  rocks 
overhanging  it,  shaded  by  drooping  plants  :  the  ruined  ivy- 
covered  Gothic  tower,  rising  far  above  the  deep  thick 
woods  of  oak  and  ilex  ;  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the  gay 
meadows  ;  formed  one  of  the  most  delightful  scenes  I  ever 
beheld, — admirably  calculated  for  painting.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  was  the  road  winding  abruptly  round,  and  at  one 
corner,  a  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  at  which  the  coun¬ 
try  women,  in  the  most  picturesque  dresses  imaginable 
were  washing  and  beating  their  clothes,  talking  and  laugh¬ 
ing  with  a  hilarity  that  was  quite  new  to  us,  after  being  so 
many  months  shut  up  with  the  sombre  Romans.  We 
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proceeded  along  this  beautiful  woody  dell,  with  Monte 
Cave  towering  above  us,  till  we  came  at  once  into  full 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Albano,  and  beheld  the  deep  clear 
basin  of  its  waters,  the  bright  verdure  of  its  sloping  banks, 
the  rich  foliage  of  the  chesnut  trees,  contrasting  with  the 
dark  cypress  and  ilex,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  the  evening 
sky,  which  assumed  every  varying  hue  as  we  continued 
to  wind  along  above  the  lake.  Passing  Castel  Gandolfo, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Pope,  we  entered  Albano  by 
an  avenue  of  noble  ilex  trees,  two  miles  in  length. 


LETTER  XC1V. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  ALBANO - THE  EMISSARIUM  OF  THE 

ALBAN  LAKE - THE  NYMPHjEUM  OF  OOMITIAN - 

RUINS  OF  DOMITIAN’S  VILLA - TOMB  OF  ASCANIUS - 

TOMB  OF  POMPEY - ALBA  LONGA - ANTEDILUVIAN 

VASES. 

There  is  no  antiquity  in  the  world  more  remarkable 
than  the  great  Emissarium,  or  outlet  of  the  Alban  Lake. 
It  was  made  nearly  four  hundred  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  when  Rome  was  an  infant  state.  It  is  a  tunnel 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  bored  through  the  mountain  of 
x\lbano,  for  the  most  part  through  the  solid  rock,  and  built 
of  solid  mason-work.  It  was  done  to  carry  off  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  which,  without  any  apparent  cause,  had  sud¬ 
denly  overflowed  their  banks,  and  then  risen  to  such  a 
height  as  to  threaten  Rome  itself,  and  the  whole  plain  of 
Latium,  with  inundation.  This  happened  during  the  long- 
protracted  siege  of  Veii.  Messengers  were  sent  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Delphic  oracle,  who  brought  back  for  answer, 
that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  nor  Veii  taken,  till  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  lake  were  made  to  flow  to  the  sea.  A 
Veiun  prophet  and  prisoner  had  previously  announced 
the  same  fiat.  Inspired  at  once  by  fear  and  hope,  this 
Vol.  II.  Nn 
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wonderful  work, — which  seemed  to  require  a  degree  of 
skill  and  science  far  beyond  that  early  age,  was,  in  the 
same  year,  begun  and  ended;  and  so  executed,  that  it 
would  shame  this  degenerate  age.  After  a  lapse  of 
twenty-two  centuries,  we  find  it  still  answering  its  origi¬ 
nal  purpose,  as  if  only  built  yesterday,  and  behold  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  Lake  still  flowing  through  it,  as  they 
did  in  the  days  of  Camillus.  The  channel  is  six  feet  in 
height,  by  three  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Three  men  only 
could  have  laboured  in  it  at  once ;  and  it  is  calculated 
that  by  three  men,  (beginning  at  each  end,)  the  most  un¬ 
remitting  perseverance  would  not  have  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion  during  at  least  three  years.  How  it  was 
finished  in  one,  is  the  question.  Piranesi  fancifully  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  bored  pits  in  several  places  through  the 
mountain,  down  to  the  proper  level,  and  let  men  down  to 
continue  the  works.  We  cannot,  however,  now  under¬ 
stand  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  executed ;  we  can 
only  admire  the  perfection  and  durability  of  this  grand 
piece  of  architecture,  which  is,  perhaps,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  noble  work  of  Roman 
times.  The  arch,  which  is  still  standing  here,  must  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical,  that  the  structure  of  the  arch 
was  known,  to  the  Romans  at  least,  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  three  hundred  before  the 
epoch  at  which  certain  connoisseurs  have  fixed  its  intro¬ 
duction.  But  if  they  shall  still  maintain,  that  the  polished 
Greeks,  even  while  they  raised  those  magnificent  build¬ 
ings  that  have  been  the  sole  models  to  succeeding  ages 
and  nations,  were  ignorant  of  this — one  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  architecture; — if  they  shall  still  maintain,  that, 
though  practised  during  so  many  centuries  by  their  rude 
neighbours,  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  (with  whom,  too, 
they  held  constant  intercourse,)  it  was  unknown  to  them, 
I  shall  certainly  leave  them  in  undisputed  possession  of 
their  paradox. 

In  front  of  the  channel  of  the  Emissarium,  is  an  open 
chamber,  or  vestibule, — if  I  may  call  it  so, — which  is,  in 
some  degree,  ruined  ;  and  the  machines,  works,  &c.  that 
were  attached  to  it  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water,  as 
well  as  those  for  the  taking  of  fish,  have,  of  course,  long 
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since  vanished.  On  one  side  of  the  arch  of  the  Emis- 
sarium,  from  among  the  immense  blocks  of  stone  which 
form  the  massive  walls,  an  ilex  tree,  the  largest  I  ever 
beheld,  that  almost  seems  coeval  with  the  building  itself, 
has  wreathed  its  old  fantastic  roots  ;  and  stretchingforth  into 
four  immense  trunks,  spreads  its  broad  horizontal  branches, 
and  luxuriant  depth  of  shade,  over  the  whole  court. 

Not  far  from  hence,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  are 
some  lofty  artificial  caves,  or  grottos,  hollowed  out  in 
its  rocky  precipitous  banks,  called,  by  the  country  people, 
the  Bagni  di  Diana,  or  Grotto  delle  JVinfe,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Nymphaeum  built  by 
Domitian. 

A  soft  green  sward,  spotted  with  magnificent  trees,  gently 
slopes  to  the  margin  of  the  water ;  luxuriant  ivy,  hang¬ 
ing  in  wreaths  nearly  to  the  ground,  shades  its  mouth,  and 
a  multitude  of  wild  plants  mingle  their  green  pensile  fo¬ 
liage  from  the  rocks  above.  The  natural  grandeur  of  this 
immense  cavern,  the  vaulted  roof,  the  lofty  arches,  and 
“  long  withdrawing”  recesses,  partially  seen  within  the 
deep  shade  of  its  interior;  the  sunny  brightness  of  the 
rocks  and  trees,  and  romantic  banks  without ;  the  woody 
height  of  Monte  Cave  towering  into  the  bright  blue  hea¬ 
vens,  and  reflected  in  the  crystal  mirror  of  the  lake ;  the 
verdure  and  stillness  and  seclusion  that  breathe  around, 
form  one  of  the  most  enchanting  scenes  I  ever  beheld. 

The  ancient  Nymphaea  were  generally  hollowed  out, 
like  this,  in  the  sides  of  steep  hills,  and  no  place  could 
be  more  happily  chosen  for  this  purpose  than  the  cool 
margin  of  the  Alban  Lake.  I  have  already  noticed  those 
delicious  retreats  of  coolness  and  of  shade,  where  the 
luxurious  Homans,  in  the  oppressive  heats  of  summer, 
used  to  recline  on  marble  seats,  to  breathe  in  stillness 
and  repose,  amidst  their  fresh  flowing  fountains,  and  to 
gaze  on  their  limpid  basins,  which  reflected  the  statues 
of  the  Nymphs  that  were  fabled  to  haunt  them. 

Yirgil  beautifully  describes  them  : 

“Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  ; 

Iutus  aqu;e  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo  ; 

Nyrapharum  domus.”  * 


*  /En.  lib.  i.  ver.  167. 
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As  the  grottos  on  this  lake,  however,  form,  as  far  as  i 
know,  the  only  undoubted  remains  of  an  ancient 
Nymphaeum  now  left  in  the  world,  I  shall  give  you  a 
more  particular  account  of  them.*  The  entrance  of  the 
principal  grotto  is  a  wide  and  lofty  arch  of  fine  Roman 
brickwoi’k,  through  which  the  sun-beams,  playing  amidst 
waving  wreaths  of  ivy,  break  beautifully  on  the  caverned 
roof.  On  the  left,  on  entering,  is  a  lai’ge  semi-circular 
recess,  or  alcove  ;  on  the  right,  four  niches  for  statues. 
Another  arch,  of  the  same  span  as  the  entrance,  here 
crosses  the  grotto,  and  beyond  it,  on  either  side,  are 
three  niches  for  statues. 

Opposite,  at  the  far  extremity  of  the  grotto,  two 
arches  of  unequal  size  divide  the  breadth  into  two  al¬ 
coves  or  recesses :  the  largest  contains  one  reservoir, 
which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  bath  ;  the  other  has 
two  smaller  reservoirs,  or  baths,  close  to  each  other. 
Behind  the  wall  on  the  left  side,  which  contains  the  al¬ 
cove,  and  the  three  niches  already  mentioned,  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  rock,  a  narrow  concealed  passage  runs 
along,  and  issues  out  in  the  large  alcove  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  grotto. 

The  channels  for  the  water  to  flow  down  the  rock  into 
the  reservoirs,  are  still  distinctly  visible,  and  the  reser¬ 
voirs  are  yet  more  than  half  filled  with  water.  The 
irregularity  of  their  size,  and  that  of  the  whole  plan,  is 
singular,  and  the  use  of  the  concealed  passage  rather  un¬ 
accountable.  Perhaps  the  great  recess  at  the  side  con¬ 
tained  the  statue  of  Diana;  and  the  ten  niches,  the  sta¬ 
tues  df  her  Nymphs.  I  should  suppose  this  grotto  to 
have  been  a  natural  one,  but  considerably  enlarged  by 
art.  There  is  a  smaller  cave  formed  in  the  rock  on  each 
side  of  this,  but  no  remains  of  building  about  either  of 
them.  The  mouth  of  one  of  them  is  so  choked  up  with 
trees  and  wild  bushes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  it, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  penetrate  into  it,  which  we 


*  An  ancient  mosaic  picture  of  a  Nymphseum  was  found  on  the  Qui 
i-inal  Hill,  and  used  to  be  in  the  Barberini  Collection.  There  is  an  en¬ 
graving  of  it  in  the  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  iv.  p.  999. 
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did,  without  making  any  very  notable  discoveries  in  re¬ 
ward  for  the  scratches  we  received. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  remains  of  the  erec¬ 
tions  of  Domitian  at  Albano.  Among  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  near  the  town,  on  the  hill 
above,  are  scattered  many-vestiges  of  his  magnificent 
Villa,  which  are  said  to  have  comprised  the  Villas  of 
Clodius  and  of  Pornpey.  The  most  curious  of  these  are 
some  long  ranges  of  a  Crypto  Portico,  by  some  thought  a 
part  of  Clodius’s  “  insane  structures,”  as  Cicero  calls 
them.*  Immense  conduits  for  water,  shattered  walls, 
and  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  are  met  with 
here  and  there,  overgrown  with  a  profusion  of  ivy,  half- 
lost  in  thickets  of  laurel,  myrtle,  and  holly, — while  ilex 
trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  throw  over  them  their 
impenetrable  depth  of  shade. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  of  this  villa,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  these  ancient  arches  and  substructions  of  Do- 
mitian’s  (perhaps,  too,  Clodius’s)  Villa,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  striking  and  beautiful ;  but  I  resist  the  temptation 
of  describing  it,  although  the  hills,  the  plains,  the  snores, 
wrere  replete  with  a  thousand  classic  remembrances  ; 
and  far  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
bathes  the  long  line  of  coast,  my  eye  was  caught  by. the 
Island  of  Ponza,  the  ancient  abode  of  illustrious  Roman 
exiles. 

At  the  Convent  of  St.  Paul,  are  seme  walls  built  of 
large  square  blocks  of  stone,  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  Domitian’s  Praetorian  Camp  ;  and  in  the  gardens 
of  the  convent  are  some  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre. 

In  a  vineyard,  called,  I  think,  the  Vigna  JVEarzelli, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  are  some  trifling  re- 


*  “  Insanis  raolibus  oppresserat.” — Cic..  pro  T.  A^n.  Milo.  It  was 
impossible,  amidst  these  bills  and  “sacred  groves,"’  not  to  remember 
Cicero’s  beautiful  invocation  to  them,  towards  the  close  of  the  above  un¬ 
paralleled  oration,  or  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  majestic  summit  of  that 
lofty  mount,  without  being  tempted  to  exclaim  with  him, — “  Tuque  ex 
tuo  edito  monte,  Latiaris  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus,  ille  lacus,  nemora,  fines- 
que &c. 

At  a  place  called  Lc  Fratocchie,  formerly  Bovillae,  near  the  base  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  the  murder  of  Clodius  by  Milo  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

N  n  2 
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mains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  building,  called  the  Tomb 
of  Tullia. 

The  ruins  called  the  Celle  Maje,  (obviously  Celia, 
Magni — or  halls  of  the  Great  Pompey,)  must  have  been 
remains  of  his  villa. 

We  also  observed  a  church  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  ancient  circular  building — probably  the  Rotunda  to 
some  Thermte. 

At  either  end  of  the  town  of  Albano,  an  ancient  tomb 
excites  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  That  which  stands 
a  little  on  the  left  of  the  road,  on  entering  Albano  from 
Rome,  is  a  high  pyramidal  structure,  once  covered  with 
marble  and  adorned  with  three  orders  of  marble  co¬ 
lumns,  but  now  entirely  despoiled  :  it  is  called  the  T omb 
of  Ascanius.  The  other,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  road  to  Naples,  is  a  square  edifice 
of  immense  solidity,  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and 
crowned  with  five  small  pyramids,  of  which  two  only  are 
now  entire.  This  is  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  the  five  pyramids  being  thought  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  five  slaughtered  combatants  ;  and  accordingly  an 
inscription,  placed  upon  it  by  a  modern  Roman  family, 
asserts  the  fact.  But  Livy  tells  us,  the  scene  of  that 
memorable  combat  was  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  the  spot 
where  Hannibal  afterwards  encamped,  supposed  to  be 
on  the  Via  Latina  beside  the  reputed  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Muliebris ;  and  certainly  within  five  miles  of  Rome  ;* 
and  as  the  five  fallen  combatants  were  interred  on  the 
field  of  battle,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  their  tomb  here. 

By  others,  this  sepulchre  is  denominated  the  tomb  of 
Pompey,  whose  ashes,  according  to  Plutarch,  were 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Cornelia.  According  to  Pliny, 
Strabo,  and  many  ancient  authors,  he  was  buried  at  Mount 
Casius,  in  Egypt. f  According  to  a  third  supposition, 
it  is  a  cenotaph  erected  to  his  memory;  and,  in  either 
case,  the  five  pyramids  are  supposed  to  commemorate 
the  five  victories  he  gained  before  his  first  consulship. 


*  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  lib.  ii.  c.  39.  Livy  also  states  that  Hannibal  after¬ 
wards  tncamped  upon  the  same  spot, 
t  Pliny,  lib.  xii. 
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Plutarch  also  tells  us,  that  the  family  mausoleum  of 
Pompey  was  at  Alba,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
this  to  be  it.  The  fact  is,  this  ancient  sepulchre,  as  well 
as  “  the  Tomb  of  Ascanius,”  is  unknown,  and  busy  con¬ 
jecture  has  supplied  the  place  ol  history. 

According  to  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  the  ancient  city 
of  Alba  Longa  was  between  the  Alban  Mount  and  the  sea. 
Any  of  the  antiquaries  will  show  you  the  exact  site,  and 
you  may  choose  out  a  variety  you  will  see,  if  you  apply 
to  them  all.  There  is  not,  of  course,  a  single  vestige  of  it. 

A  great  deal  of  noise  was  made  about  some  cinerary 
urns  of  terra  cotta,  which  were  dug  up  near  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  and  which  we  were  gravely  assured  last  winter, 
were  antediluvian,  and  had  been  deposited  in  that  spot 
before  the  Deluge  !  ! !  Several  treatises  of  great  length 
and  learning  were  written  to  prove  this,  and  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  till  suddenly, — to 
the  confusion  of  the  antediluvians, — they  proved  to  be 
Gothic  !  Some  foreigners  (in  their  right  senses,)  brought 
indisputable  evidence  of  urns,  so  precisely  similar,  having 
been  found  in  Prussia,  and  various  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England,  that  even  the  antedilu¬ 
vians  were  compelled  to  admit  the  truth.  What  can  we 
think  of  the  sanity  of  a  set  of  archeological  Academicians, 
that  gravely  pronounced  some  clay  urns  to  be  antedilu¬ 
vian. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  this  notion  was  put  into 
their  heads,  in  consequence  of  finding  them,  as  was  pre¬ 
tended,  under  a  stratum  of  tufo  stone.  If  this  was  true, 
the  stone  had  probably  been  taken  up  to  admit  the  urns, 
and  then  laid  down  again,  or  it  might  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  formed.  It  was,  however,  acknowledged  not  to 
have  been  an  unbroken  layer,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
splintered. 
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LETTER  XCV. 

ASCENT  OF  THE  ALBAN  MOUNT— CAjj^P  OF  HANNIBAL" 
- TRIUMPHANT  WAY - CONVENT  OF  FRIARS - VOL¬ 
CANOES — LAKE  OF  NEMI - ARICIA — CIVITA  LAVINIA 

- CORA - TEMPLE  OF  HERCULES  —  CYCLOPEAN 

WALLS. 

If  I  could,  by  description,  convey  to  you  any  part  of 
the  pleasure  1  myself  enjoyed  in  our  expedition  to  the 
top  of  Monte  Cave,  I  would  give  it  you  at  large  ;  hut  as 
mere  words  can  never  paint  the  varied  beauty  of  such 
scenery,  I  shall  be  as  sparing  of  them  as  possible. 

After  breakfast,  on  a  beautiful  May  morning,  at  the  door 
of  the  inn  we  mounted  our  donkeys,  which  carried  us  all 
with  great  ease  and  safety,  although  the  long  legs  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  nearly  touched  the  ground.  We  passed 
the  Capuchin  Convent,  the  terrace  of  which — forbidden 
to  females — commands  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  and  then 
turning  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  wound  through  mag¬ 
nificent  woods,  and  thick  copses  of  oak,  chesnut,  and  hazel, 
lookingdown  into  the  deep  crystal  basin  below',  and  above 
to  the  towering  summit  of  the  classic  mountain,  whose 
sylvan  sides  we  were  ascending.  I  observed  some  ancient 
broken  conduits  for  water  here  and  there  in  the  ground 
on  our  right.  Amidst  the  trees  appeared  a  rustic  chapel 
to  the  Madonna.  She  is  called  La  Madonna  del  Tufo,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  found  under  the  tufo  or  soft  volcanic  stone. 
Like  the  vases,  I  wonder  they  did  not  make  her  out  to  be 
an  antediluvian  Madonna.  But  she  is  a  very  miraculous 
Madonna  ;  and  I  am  assured  the  day  never  passes  without 
her  working  some  miracle,  more  especially  in  the  curing 
of  cows,  for  which  she  is  highly  famed.  We  soon  passed 
Palazzuola,  (the  most  favourite  site  for  Alba  Longa,) 
which  is  now  a  villa  of  the  Colonna  family,  with  another 
Convent  of  Franciscans  attached  to  it.  Near  it,  by  the 
road  side,  are  some  immense  caverns,  supported  by  pillars 
of  rock,  said  to  be  natural,  but  evidently  much  enlarged 
by  art.  The  wide  arches  of  the  rocky  roof,  the  long 
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perspective  Of  the  interior,  indistinctly  seen  in  distance, 
dividing  into  remote  passages  and  crossing  arches,  had  a 
singularly  fine  effect  beneath  the  hanging  rocks  and  an¬ 
cient  trees  that  bend  over  them.  The  country  people 
call  them  the  Grottos  of  Ascanius,  and  a  tomb  a  little  far¬ 
ther  along,  they  call  the  tomb  of  Aspanius,  not  satisfied 
with  the  one  he  has  already  got  possession  of  at  Albano’. 
But  as  Ascanius  was  not  a  Roman  Consul,  and  as  this  tomb 
has  twelve  consular  fasces,  with  the  axes,  it  must  have 
been  the  tomb  ot  a  Consul,  and  consequently  not  his.  It 
has  also  a  Roman  eagle  and  a  globe  resting  on  a  sceptre, 
sculptured  upon  it,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  tomb  of  an  emperor.  Some,  however,  think  that  it 
was  a  habitation  for  the  living,  not  for  the  dead ;  a  part 
of  the  Consular  House,  where  the  Roman  Consuls  slept 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Ferics  Latinos,  which  the  de¬ 
puties  of  forty-seven  cities  attended.  This  solemnity,  in 
latter  times,  lasted  four  days  ;  and  if  any  informality  or 
omission  had  taken  place  in  the  ceremony,  the  whole  was 
recommenced  from  the  beginning.  The  principal  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  all  the  cities  of  Latium  assembled  for  this 
purpose,  and  led  by  the  Roman  Consul,  ascended  in  so¬ 
lemn  procession  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  where 
they  offered  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  of  which  every  one 
carried  away  a  portion.  States,  at  war  with  each  other, 
desisted  from  hostilities  during  this  holy  “  truce  of  God,” 
and  every  treaty  or  engagement  was  here  solemnly  rati¬ 
fied  in  the  sacred  presence  of  their  supreme  Deity. 

Still  ascending  through  the  woods,  we  at  length  emerged 
from  them  at  the  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  anciently  Fo¬ 
rum  Populi,  which  hangs  over  the  lake  on  a  steep  shelving 
ledge  ot  bare  rock,  that  terminates  in  a  fine  point,  crown¬ 
ed  with  tufted  ilex.  We  scrambled  through  this  almost 
perpendicular  village  on  our  feet,  the  poor  asses  being 
here  scarcely  able  to  pull  themselves  up,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  people,  who  seem  a 
much  hardier,  more  industrious,  and  contented  race,  than 
those  of  the  plain.  The  women,  decently  and  most  pic¬ 
turesquely  dressed,  were  sitting  twirling  the  spindle  at 
their  cottage-doors  ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  they  did  not  beg  ! 
The  children,  too,  had  generally  shoes  and  stockings,  a 
change  I  had  also  observed  at  Frascati  and  Albano. 
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The  soft  green  sloping  lawns  above  the  village,  which 
we  next  passed  through,  are  called  I  Pruti  di  Annibale ; 
and  the  tradition  is  still  told,  that  the  Carthaginian  pitch¬ 
ed  his  camp  here,  and  looked  down  upon  the  city  he 
meant  to  subdue.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
tale  ;  for,  from  the  account  Livy  gives  of  Hannibal’s  route, 
both  on  his  way  from  Campania,  when  he  vainly  summon¬ 
ed  Tusculum  to  surrender,  and  back  again,  after  his  un¬ 
successful  bravado  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  is  plain  he 
passed  over  these  hills.*  Previous  to  this,  on  his  way 
to  Capua,  immediately  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  it 
would  seem  he  made  a  halt  upon  the  mountains  near 
Rome-! 

We  now  began  to  ascend  the  last  and  steepest  part  of 
the  mountain,  through  thick  woods  of  chesnut,  and  soon 
joined  the  ancient  Via  Triumphalis,  which  is  paved  in 
the  usual  way,  with  large  irregular-shaped  stones,  closely 
fitted  together,  and  forming  a  flat  surface.  It  has  the  let¬ 
ters  V  and  N  in  many  places  still  engraved  upon  it.  The 
road  is  in  high  preservation,  about  the  same  breadth  as 
the  streets  of  Pompeii,  and,  like  them,  marked  with  the 
wheels  of  the  cars,  or  carriages.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  could  not  be  the  track  of  the  triumphal  cars,  for  the 
lesser  triumph  only,  the  Ovation,  w7as  celebrated  here, 
when  the  victor  walked  on  foot.  Pope  Alexander  Se¬ 
venth,  indeed,  was  drawn  up  it  in  triumph  in  a  carriage! 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  soft  green 
turf,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied,  not  by  the  proud  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  but  by  a  Convent  of  Passionisti  Friars, 
built  on  its  substructions  ;  and  some  large  blocks  of  stone, 
which  form  the  only  remains  of  it,  are  set  up  to.form  a 
slovenly  fence  for  their  weed-covered  garden,  which 
they  are  too  lazy  even  to  cultivate.  These  good  fathers 
were,  luckily  for  us,  at  dinner  when  we  arrived,  and  well 
knowing  we  should  obtain  no  admittance  with  their  con- 


*  Livy,  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  10. 

t  In  propinquis  urbis  montibus  moratus  est, — Com.  Nepotis,  in  Han¬ 
nibal. 
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sent,  we  stole  in  at  the  open  door,  and  proceeded  straight 
up  to  the  very  top  of  the  Convent,  from  whence  we  en¬ 
joyed  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  extended,  and  classic 
prospects  in  the  world.  Ali  Latium  lay  like  a  map  be¬ 
neath  our  feet;  the  regions  far  to  the  south,  which,  in 
returning  from  Naples,  we  had  seemed  to  leave  behind 
for  ever,  were  once  more  revealed  to  our  view.  From 
the  rocky  cliffs  of  Anxur  washed  by  the  waves,  where 
Fancy,  even  at  this  distance,  almost  seemed  to  give  to 
our  sight  the  ruined  temples  we  had  visited  on  its  height; 
along  the  low  marshy  waste  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  range  of  the  Volscian  Hills, 
on  the  other  by  the  blue  line  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
waters  encircled  the  lofty  promontory  of  Circe,  and 
bathed  the  depopulated  walls  of  Antium,  Lavinium,  and 
Laurentium  ; — we  gazed  upon  towns  and  villages,  and 
mountains,  famed  in  early  history,  and  in  classic  song; — 
upon  the  very  field  of  all  the  battles  in  the  iEneid,  where 
Turnus  and  JEneas  had  fought,  and 

“The  swift  Camilla  scour’d  along  the  plain 

— upon  the  ancient  Tiber,  winding  its  silent  course 
through  the  deserted  Campagna,  and  encircling,  in  a  last 
embrace,  the  Insula  Sacra,  before  its  waters  mingled 
with  the  ocean  ; — upon  Rome,  with  the  stupendous  ruins 
of  the  Colosseum,  and  the  proud  dome  of  St.  Peter's;— 
upon  the  northern  heights  of  Mount  Ciminus  and  Soracte 
that  seemed  to  shut  us  out  from  the  land  of  our  birth  ; — 
and  upon  the  range  of  the  Sabine  Hills,  and  the  lofty  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Apennines,  that  in  proud  and  embattled  gran¬ 
deur  rose  up  into  the  heavens,  as  if  to  fence  in  the  classic 
plains  of  Italy.  The  very  spot  on  which  we  stood,  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  was  the  same  from  whence  Juno 
surveyed  the  two  contending  armies,  previous  to  the  last 
combat  of  the  JEneid,  and  addressed  her  angry  complaints 
to  Juturna,  the  Goddess  of  the  Lake  below,  the  trans¬ 
formed  sister  of  Turnus. 


At  Juno,  e  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur, 

Turn  neque  nomcnerat,  nechonos,  aut  gloria,  monti, 
Prospiciens  tumulo,  catnpum  adspectabat,  et  ambas, 
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Laurentum  Troiimque,  acies,  urbemque  Latini.  ■ 

Extemplo  Tarni  sic  est  affata  sororem, 

Dica  deam,  stagnis  quse,  fluminibusque  sororis, 

Praesidet,  &c.  &c.  ^.N.  lib.  xii.  v.  134. 

We  were  disturbed  from  the  enjoyment  of  tracing,  in 
this  delightful  prospect,  a  thousand  spots  which  our  early 
studies  had  made  almost  as  interesting  to  us  as  the  very 
recollections  of  our  childhood,  by  the  approach  of  the  fat 
old  Friars,  who  came  puffing  and  blowing  up  the  stairs, 
in  grievous  horror  and  perturbation,  caused  by  hearing  of 
our  daring  profanation  of  their  holy  premises,  and  who, 
at  the  sight  of  a  party  of  young  ladies,  in  actual  possession 
of  the  very  heights  of  the  Convent,  commenced  an  out¬ 
cry  such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  hear  with  gravity. 
Doubtless  their  rage  and  despair  were  exceedingly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  thought  of  the  smoking  viands  they  had 
left  in  the  refectory  below.  They  are  a  Convent  of  Peni¬ 
tents  ;  and,  to  judge  from  their  appearance,  eating  and 
drinking  must  be  to  them  a  great  penance  ;  and  one  they 
practise  most  rigorously,  for  they  are  twelve  as  fat  Friars 
as  ever  wore  a  cowl,— more  especially  the  one  whose 
superior  authority  was  denoted  by  his  superior  corpulen¬ 
cy,  and  who  continued  to  vociferate  in  alternate  tones  of 
anger,  lamentation,  menace,  and  supplication,  his  desire 
for  us  to  depart.  At  last  we  did  so,  and  our  parting  do¬ 
nation,  I  believe,  almost  reconciled  them  to  our  trespass. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  down  from  this  height,  into  the 
basin  of  the  Alban  Lake,  deep  sunk  within  its  high  and 
shelving  banks,  without  feeling  impressed  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  that  it  has  once  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Its  form  is  circular,  its  circumference  is  not  more  than 
five  miles  ;  and  the  hills,  the  rocks,  the  plains,  the  very 
crust  of  the  earth  all  around,  are  so  evidently  composed 
of  volcanic  matter,  that  the  conviction  is  irresistibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  our  minds.  The  Prati  di  Annibale , — the 
green  meadows  where  Hannibal  was  encamped, — are 
generally  thought  to  have  been  the  last  mouth  of  the 
flaming  volcano;  and  all  around  the  village  of  Rocca  di 
Papa,  we  observed  great  masses  oflava,  and  other  volcanic 
stones,  precisely  similar  to  many  of  the  specimens  we 
brought  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  curious,  if  this  spot 
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was  once  the  reservoir  of  fire,  that  it  is  now  thatof  snow. 
Rome  is  supplied  with  ice  from  hence,  and  it  is  kept 
here  in  pits  of  fifty  feet  in  depth,  with  a  drain  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  beautiful  little  Lake  of  Nemi,  a  few  miles  further 
to  the  south,  which  we  had  visited  on  the  road  to  Na¬ 
ples,  by  all  the  vulgar,  and  most  of  the  scientific,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  once  a  crater.  It  is  still  smaller  in 
circumference — still  more  deeply  sunk  in  woody  banks 
than  that  of  Albano.  So  deep,  indeed,  is  the  gulf,  and 
so  small  the  aperture,  that  it  is  said  even  the  stormy 
winds  have  no  power  to  ruffle  its  calm  basin,  and  the 
poets,  therefore,  called  it  the  Speculum  Diance.  Near 
this  beautiful  looking-glass,  the  goddess  had  her  cele-  ' 
brated  temple.  The  high  priest  was  called  Rex  JVemo- 
rensis,  and  was  always  a  lugitive  slave,  who  had  obtained 
his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  single  combat, 
and  who  held  it  by  the  tenure  of  fighting  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  that  aspired  to  it.  The  Capuchin  Convent  here, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  heavenly  prospects"  I 
ever  beheld,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  hill  and  grove  of 
Virbius.*  An  ancient  circular  tower,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  height,  called  the  Torri  di  Diana ,  built  on 
a  rock  prejecting  over  the  lake,  has  a  strikingly  pic¬ 
turesque  effect,  and  the  old  castle  of  the  Duca  di  Bras- 
chi  beneath  it  is  the  very  scene  for  a  story  of  romance. 

An  ancient  Roman  ship  was  found  under  water  in  this 
lake,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  called  by  Di  Mar- 
chi  the  bark  of  Trajan,  though  the  leaden  pipes  were 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Tiberius.  It  is  minutely 
described  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Commentaries.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  floating 


*  Where,  after  Hippolytus  had  been  murdered  and  brought  back  to 
life, — 

“  Pceoniis  revocatum  herbis,  et  amore  Diana,” 
and  Father  Jupiter,  in  a  passion,  had  6ent  old  Esculapius  to  the  Stygian 
waves  for  his  pains,  he  was  concealed  by  Diana — 

“  At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibus,  et  nymph*  Egerise  nemorique  relegat ; 

Solus  ubi  in  Silvis  Italis  Ignobilis  sevum 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esset.” 

iIDn.  lib.  vii.  v.  774. 
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summer  villa  for  the  Emperor,  and  to  have  been  fitted 
up  with  astonishing  splendour  ; — yet  still  it  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of  the  bark  of 
Hieron  of  Syracuse,  which  contained  halls  paved  with 
mosaic,  baths,  theatres,  and  temples  ; — nay,  even  gar¬ 
dens  and  aqueducts. 

Upon  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Gensano,  the  name  of  which,  far-fetching  etymologists 
derive  from  Cynthianum ,*  or  the  fane  of  Cynthia.  Be¬ 
tween  Gensano  and  Albano,  is  La  Riccia,  or  Aricia, 
where  Horace  slept  the  first  night  of  his  journey  to 
Brundusium.  The  Via  Appia  which  crosses  the  valley 
below  the  town,  is  supported  by  an  immense  mole,  with 
arches  ;  a  truly  Roman  work,  and  well  worth  seeing,  al¬ 
though  it  is  generally  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  necessary 
to  descend  into  the  valley,  in  order  to  have  a  good  view 
of  it ;  for  Irom  above,  it  is  so  overgrown  w  ith  wild  plants, 
that  nothing  is  discernible,  and  you  may  travel  along  it 
without  discovering  it.  This  beautiful  valley, — the  Pal' 
Ariciu,  is  the  far-famed  spot  where  the  Nymph  Egeria 
retired  to  mourn  for  Numa,  and  where,  changed  into  a 
fountain,  her  murmurs  still  tell  to  the  woods  her  grief. 
The  fountain  of  Egeria,  or  Fonte  Gerulo,  as  it  is  now 
called,  rushes  forth  such  a  powerful  and  impetuous  tor¬ 
rent,  that  it  immediately  turns  mills. 

From  La  Riccia  we  made  an  excursion  to  Civita  La- 
vinia,  the  Lanuvium  of  republican  days,  and  passed  on 
the  right  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Juno  Lanu- 
vina,  or  Argiva  ;  so  at  least  it  was  conjectured,  because 
the  statue  of  the  Goddess  was  found  here,  whose  rites 
were  celebrated  with  almost  as  much  secrecy  as  those  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  or  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  We  were, 
however,  assured,  that  these  ruins  were  part  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Evander !  At  Civita  Lavinia  we  saw  a  ring,  to 
which  we  were  gravely  informed  that  iEneas  had  moored 
his  ship  !  But  the  Lavinium  of  iEneas  is  supposed  by 


*  Corrupted  into  Gensanum,  Gensano.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
nearly  all  the  Italian  nouns,  whether  proper  or  common,  are  taken  from 
the  ablative  of  the  Latin  noun. 
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the  learned  to  have  been  at  a  place  now  called  Santa  Pe- 
tronilla,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nettuno,  (the  ancient 
Antium,)  at  the  source  of  the  Numicus, — or  what  they 
call  the  Numicus,  which  runs  into  the  sea  after  a  course 
of  three  miles.  We  saw  some  ancient  Cyclopean  walls 
at  Civita  Lavinia  ;  but  the  Cyclopean  walls  at  Cora  are 
far  more  perfect  and  entire.  In  our  journey  to  Naples, 
we  made  an  excursion  from  Velletri,*  over  the  Volscian 
Hills,  to  that  ancient  city.  Cisterna  would  have  been  a 
much  nearer  point  to  Cora,  but  there  we  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  donkeys  ;  and  our  pilgrimage  of  four-and -twenty 
mortal  miles  on  the  backs  of  these  slow  animals,  which 
occupied  us  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  fall  of  night, 
through  untracked  woods  and  wilds,  was  not  unattended 
with  fatigue,  and  even  peril ;  these  hills  being  the  noto¬ 
rious  haunt  of  banditti,  and  Cora  itself  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  their  abode.  Luckily,  however,  we  accom¬ 
plished  it  in  safety,  and  persuaded  ourselves  that  the 
sight  of  its  antiquities  was  a  sufficient  recompense.  The 
most  striking  of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules.  The  ancient  Doric  portico,  with  its  whole 
entablature,  is  entire.  It  has  four  Doric  columns  in 
front,  which  sustain  the  simple  and  beautiful  frieze  and 
perliment.  Its  architecture  was  much  admired  by  Ra¬ 
phael,  who  studied  it  with  great  attention  at  the  time  he 
was  employed  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

This  beautiful  portico  stands  in  a  singularly  fine  situ¬ 
ation,  upon  a  ledge  or  platform,  supported  by  an  ancient 
wall,  on  which  the  laurels  and  cypress,  the  rocks  and 
wild-springing  aloes,  form  a  fine  fore-ground.  Even  the 
old  tower  of  the  church,  rising  behind  it,  adds  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  effect. 

in  this  church,  we  saw  a  beautiful  Pagan  altar  found 


*  At  Velletri  I  was  amused  to  see  how  all  the  Velletrians, — even  the 
dirty  C  amerieri  of  our  beggarly  inn,  piqued  themselves  upon  Augustus 
having  been  a  native  of  their  town  ; — not  that  this  was  really  the  case, 
for  he  was  only  nursed  there.  Suetonius  (August.  5.)  expressly  says, 
that  Augustus  was  born  at  Rome,  in  the  ward  of  the  Palatiiun,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Ox-heads,  where  an  iEdicola  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  him. 
The  good  people  of  Velletri,  however,  have  actually  got  his  head  stuck 
up  for  a  sign-post  at  a  public-house. 
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here,  sculptured  with  rams’  heads  and  wreaths  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  a  noble  ancient  vase,  which  serves  for  a  bap¬ 
tismal  font.  In  the  walls  of  this  church  there  is  a  block- 
ed-up  door-way,  above  which  I  observed  the  following 
inscription  : 

M.  MANLIUS  M.  F  |  |  j  *  LIVR. 

FI  LIUS  D.  DUOMVIRES 
PASINASUS  |  |  |  |  ENTE  |  AEDEM 
FACIENDAM  CORA  VERUNTE 
IODAMQUE  PROLAXERA. 

It  is  curious  that  the  name  of  this  man  should  be  M. 
Manlius,  for  none  of  the  family  of  Manlius  were  ever  al¬ 
lowed  to  bear  the  name  of  Marcus,  after  the  death  of 
Capitolinus ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any 
other  family  of  that  name  of  any  note.  In  another  part 
of  the  town,  and  at  another  church,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  chiefly  consist 
of  two  noble  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
frieze,  on  which  is  inscribed — 

M.  CASTORE  POLLUCIDE,  C.  S.  FAC. 

M.  CALVIUS.  M.  |  P.  N. 

In  the  court  of  a  house  are  two  small  Doric  pillars, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana.  But  the 
most  curious  of  the  antiquities  at  Cora  are  the  Cyclopean 
Walls,  of  which  there  are  very  extensive  remains.  They 
are  of  immense  solidity,  at  least  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
built  of  enormous  irregular-shaped  stones,  set  up  like 
flags,  with  their  smooth  flat  expanse  outwards,  and  fitted 
to  each  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  but  without  any 
cement  They  really  look  as  if  they  had  been  hammer¬ 
ed  together  by  the  labour  of  the  Cyclops.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  they  most  resemble  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  Yia  Appia,  or  the  streets  of  Pompeii, 
set  up  vertically. f 


*  These  marks  I  have  made  to  signify  obliterated  letters, 
t  Vide  Winkelman  sur  l’Architecture 
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One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  these  Cy¬ 
clopean  walls— and  one  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
yet  been  noticed,  is  that  they  are  built  in  continual  curves 
or  angles,  something  like  the  creases  of  a  great  Indian 
screen,  when  not  much  drawn  out.  There  is  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  ancient  bridge,  too,  called  the  Ponte  di  Catena, 
built  in  the  same  Cyclopean  mode  of  construction,  but, 
of  course,  not  in  these  angles.  Vitruvius,  in  speaking  of 
these  very  walls  of  ■Qpra,  calls  this  extraordinary  style 
of  building,  “antiquum,”  and  “  incertum,”  but  throws 
no  light  upon  its  origin.  “Dubious”  it  must  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be.  There  is  no  account  more  satisfactory  in 
Winkelman,  or  any  other  author,  of  it ;  and,  excepting 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  nothing  respecting  it 
seems  to  be  known.  One  writer,  (Father  Volpi,)  attri¬ 
butes  it  to  the  Goths  ! 

On  Trajan’s  column,  an  ancient  city  is  '  represented, 
with  walls  of  this  construction  ;  and  remains  of  it  are 
found  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  and  in  many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  towns  near  Rome,  which,  like  Cora,  boast  a  Greek 
origin.  At  the  ruins  of  a  city  among  the  Volscian  Hills, 
about  five  miles  from  hence,  called  Civita  Penatoria, 
and  which  I  believe  was  anciently  called  Alatri;*  at 
Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  we  also  saw 
them ;  at  Civita  Lavinia,  and  at  Palestrina,  vestiges  of 
them  still  stand. 

Circumstances,  over  which  I  have  no  control,  have 
prevented  me  from  visiting  Palestrina,  so  that  I  can  give 
you  no  account  of  the  Cyclopean  walls  there — nor  yet 
favour  you  with  my  opinion,  in  addition  to  the  numbers 
already  given,  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  mosaic  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  which  is  preserved  in  a  palace  there, 
to  perplex  the  heads  of  antiquaries  and  cognoscenti. 
These  are  misfortunes  which  probably  you  will  not  la¬ 
ment  very  deeply,  neither  do  I ;  but  Palestrina  was  the 
ancient  Praeneste — therefore  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  it ;  though  of  Praeneste  there  are  now  no  remains. 


*  Alatri  was  one  of  the  five  Saturnian  cities.  The  names  of  the 
others  are  Anagai,  Atina,  Arce,  and  Arpino. 
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Even  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  “  that  most  fortu¬ 
nate  of  Fortunes,”  as  Carneades  the  Athenian,  from  its 
surpassing  magnificence,  called  the  Fortune  of  Prae- 
neste  —  there  is  not  now  one  stone  left  upon  another, 
though  the  platform  on  which  it  stood  can  still  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced. 

At  the  Church  of  La  Madonna  della  Yilla,  (so  called 
from  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Imperial  Villa  on  which  it 
was  built,)  in  the  town  of  Palestrina,  I  am  assured  that 
considerable  remains  of  porticos,  halls,  baths,  and  corri¬ 
dors,  can  still  be  traced.  At  a  place'  called  Volmontone, 
about  five  miles  from  the  town,  there  is  a  great  hall 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Gasper  Poussin,  said  to  be  one  of 
his  finest  works.  But  at  Genezzano,  about  six  miles 
from  Palestrina,  there  is  an  object  much  more  visited — 
a  far-famed  miraculous  Madonna,  who,  in  emulation  of 
the  renowned  Virgin  of  Loretto,  flew  there,  all  the  way 
from  Albania — not,  however,  bringing  her  house  along 
with  her.  But,  in  other  respects,  her  exploits,  if  I  had 
time  to  narrate  them,  do  by  no  means  fall  short  of  her’s 
of  Loretto.  Many  are  the  pilgrims,  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  crowned  heads,  even  of  this  generation, 
who  have  come  from  distant  countries  to  visit  the 
shrine  of  this  flying  Virgin  of  Genezzano.  The  nuts 
and  roses,  for  which  Praeneste  was  famous  in  Roman 
days,  I  am  assured  still  abound  there. 


LETTER  XCVI. 

FRASCATI - BANDITTI. 

Frascati,  Nov.  11,  1818. 

Consternation  fills  this  little  peaceful  town.  Yes¬ 
terday  evening,  Lucien  Buonaparte’s  villa  was  entered 
by  a  gang  of  banditti ; — but  I  must  tell  you  the  story  in 
order  as  it  happened. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  Monsignore,  (as  the  old 
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priest  of  the  family  isMhrough  courtesy  called,)  set  out 
to  take  his  accustomed  walk  ;  and,  unluckily  for  himself, 
directed  his  steps  up  the  hill  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tus- 
culum  ;  when,  suddenly  from  the  bushes  which  shade  the 
cavity  of  the  amphitheatre,  two  armed  robbers  sprung 
out,  dragged  him  among  the  thickets,  where  four  others 
were  lying  in  ambush  ;  and  having  stripped  him  of  his 
watch,  money,  and  clothes,  they  tied  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  first  moment  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  speak,  or  make  the  smallest  noise,  would  be 
the  last  of  his  life.  They  kept  him  prisoner,  there  till  af¬ 
ter  sunset,  when  they  crept  through  the  wood  to  the 
house,  and  made  a  halt  among  the  thick  laurels  and  shrubs 
close  to  it.  In  the  meantime  the  dinner-bell  rang,  the 
family  sat  down  to  table  ;  but  as  Monsignore  was  not  to 
be  found,  a  servant  was  sent  into  the  pleasure-ground  in 
search  of  him,  who  left  the  house  door  unfastened,  The 
banditti  softly  made  their  approaches.  Five  of  them  en¬ 
tered  unseen  and  unheard,  and  the  sixth  staid  to  guard 
the  door.  Monsignore  seized  this  moment  to  betake  him¬ 
self  to  his  heels,  and  gained  a  remote  out-house,  where 
he  buried  himself  overhead  among  straw,  and  was  found 
many  hours  after  more  dead  than  alive. 

In  the  meantime  the  five  robbers,  with  their  fire-arms 
presented,  cautiously  advanced  into  the  house,  but  they 
were  soon  descried  by  the  servants,  whose  shrieks  they 
stilled  in  a  moment  by  the  menace  of  instant  death,  if  they 
moved  a  step,  or  uttered  a  sound.  One  maid-servant, 
however,  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  party  in  the 
dining-room,  who  all  fled  in  different  directions  to  conceal 
themselves,  excepting  the  unfortunate  secretary,  who  had 
previously  left  the  room  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  and  was  seized,  on  bis  way  down  stairs,  by  the 
robbers,  who  mistook  him  for  the  Prince  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  protestations,  was  carried  off,  together  with  the 
head  butler* and  a  poor  Facchino*  whom  they  encountered 
on  the  grounds,  to  the  mountain  above  Velletri,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles,  without  stopping. 


*  Porter,  or  out-door  labourer. 
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This  morning  the  captured  Facchino,  like  another  Re- 
gulus,  has  been  sent  as  ambassador,  or  charge  d'affaires , 
from  the  banditti  to  the  Prince,  to  propose  terms,  which 
are,  to  deliver  up  their  prisoners  on  the  payment  of  a 
ransom  of  4000  crowns  ;  or,  on  the  non-payment  of  it, 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  to  shoot  them.  Luciea 
Buonaparte  sent  back  one  half  of  their  demand  in  money, 
and  an  order  on  his  banker  for  the  rest.  The  robbers 
sent  back  the  order,  torn  through  the  middle,  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  demand  of  4000  crowns  in  hard  money,  besides  the 
2000  they  had  already  received,  under  pain  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  death  of  their  prisoners.  The  Prince  received  this 
insolent  mandate  in  his  palace  at  Rome,  where  he  took 
refuge  this  morning,  and  has  been  obliged  to  obey  it. 

I  wonder  the  government  do  not  feel  ashamed  that  such 
outrages  should  be  perpetrated  within  ten  miles  of  Rome, 
and  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  admit  delegates  from 
banditti  into  the  very  seat  of  government — the  capital  it¬ 
self.  A  detachment  of  troops,  and  about  two  hundred 
armed  peasants,  levied  by  Lucien  Buonaparte,  are  ready' 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  villains,  the  moment  their  captives 
are  released — but,  till  then,  they  dare,  not  move  ;  for  the 
eyrie  on  which  they  have  perched  themselves,  commands 
a  view  of  the  whole  country  in  every  direction,  and  they 
have  sworn  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death  the  moment  they 
see  the  approach  of  an  armed  man. 

The  Pope’s  soldiers,  indeed,  it  would  seem  are  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon  themselves,  for  it  is  not  long 
since  the  guard  from  the  Trinita  de’  Monti,  and  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  walked  off  one  fine  moonlight  night, 
with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the  hills,  and  joined 
a  party  of  banditti. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  banditti,  who  entered  Lucien 
Buonaparte’s  villa,  to  have  seized  both  him  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  betrothed  that  very  day  to  Prince  Er- 
colani,  a  young  Bolognese  nobleman  ;  and  had  they  suc¬ 
ceeded,  their  demands  would  have  had  no  bounds. 


Frascati,  JVov.  19. 

After  a  captivity  of  two  days  and  a  half,  the  prisoners 
returned,  and  the  troops  and  armed  peasantry  instantly 
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began  the  pursuit.  The  mountain  on  which  they  were 
stationed,  it  is  said,  was  previously  completely  surrounded 
with  guards,  and  every  part  of  it  has  been  searched, — an 
immense  reward  has  been  offered  for  the  apprehension 
even  of  one  of  them — but  all  in  vain.  No  traces  of  them 
have  been  discovered  ;  and  Lucien  Buonaparte,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ransom,  has  had  to  pay  an  immense  sum  to 
the  peasantry  he  hired,  without  the  satisfaction  of  bringing 
the  offenders  to  justice. 

The  unfortunate  secretary  has  been  confined  to  bed 
ever  since,  partly  from  the  effects  of  fright,  fatigue,  and 
cold,  and  partly  from  a  wound  he  received  in  his  forehead 
in  the  scuffle,  when  he  was  first  taken  prisoner.  The 
captured  butler,  and  Facchino,  whom  1  have  seen,  say 
that  the  robbers  did  not  treat  them  ill,  and  gave  them 
plenty  of  food  ;  more,  indeed,  than  they  could  eat ;  for,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  situation,  their  appetite 
could  not  be  very  keen.  Neither  could  they  enjoy  much 
repose,  surrounded  with  cocked  carabines.  The  captain 
of  those  banditti  who  was  a  remarkably  little  man,  used 
to  say  to  them,  with  great  politeness,  “  YVe  shall  really  be 
sorry  to  murder  you  gentlemen  ;  but  if  the  Prince  does 
not  send  the  money,  we  must  do  it — our  honour  is  en¬ 
gaged.” 

They  knew,  indeed,  too  well,  he  would  keep  hisword, 
for  it  is  not  long  since  a  poor  young  woman  was  carried 
off  between  Velletri  and  Terracina,  and  the  ransom  they 
required  not  being  paid,  she  was  murdered,  and  her  body 
left  on  the  mountains. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  exploit  of  the  sort  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  Roman  gentleman  and 
his  daughters  were  taking  a  walk  after  mass  on  a  Sunday, 
close  to  the  town  of  Palestrina,  when  a  party  of  banditti 
rushed  upon  them,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  mountains. 
The  poor  old  man,  who  was  asthmatic,  and  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidity  of  the  flight,  was  brutally  mur¬ 
dered,  before  the  eyes  of  his  unfortunate  daughters,  whose 
ransom  enriched  these  monsters  with  the  wealth  of  the 
man  they  had  slain. 

About  two  months  ago,  a  bride,  on  the  day  of  her  nup¬ 
tials,  was  carried  off  from  a  villa  near  Albano,  while  sitting 
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at  table,  surrounded  by  her  husband  and  relations,  and 
after  passing  a  night  on  the  mountain,  shr  was  liberated, 
on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  without  insult  or  injury. 


LETTER  XCVII. 

BANDITTI. 

Rome,  February  Aik,  ISIS. 

Tou  have  been  misinformed  about  our  robbery.  It  is 
true,  that  about  half  an  hour  alter  sunset,  am  by  the  light 
of  an  early  moon,  the  carriage  was  stoppe.i  by'  ,i  ferocious 
looking  party  of  Brigands,  who,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
with  cocked  pistols  held  to  our  beads,  demanded  our 
money  or  our  lives. — But  it  is  not  true  that  they  per.-on- 
ally  maltreated  us.  Our  ears  were  not  cut  off,  neither 
were  we  left  without  any  clothes, — and  I  must  beg  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  whatever  you  may  have  heard  to  the  contrary, 
that  we  were  not  murdered.  Our  assailants,  who  w‘ere 
four  in  number,  or  perhaps  more  (but  lour  only  appear¬ 
ed,)  were,  indeed,  by  no  means  sparing  in  their  tin  eats 
to  put  an  end  to  us,  and  flourished  their  glittering  knives, 
and  held  their  disagreeable  pistols  to  our  ears,  with  great 
perseverance  ;  but  this  was  done  in  order  to  frighten  us 
into  giving  them  all  we  had  ;  for  though  I  am  convinced 
they  would  have  had  no  more  scruple  in  killing  us,  than 
a  butcher  a  sheep,  or  a  sportsman  a  par  tridge,  if  they  could 
have  got  a  single  ducat  by  it;  yet,  as  that  was  not  the 
case, — and  as  the  mere  abstract  act  of  murdering  a  set  of 
harmless  people  cannot  afford  any  extraordinary  gratifi¬ 
cation,  they  granted  my  reiterated  prayer,  (which  the 
gentlemen  disdained  to  second,)  to  take  our  money  and 
spare  our  lives;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  ble-s  our¬ 
selves  in  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  these  banditti  with 
no  injury  except  to  our  purses.  Some  gentlemen  of  our 
acquaintance  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  having  been  very 
roughly  handled  ;  but  that  I  attribute  entirely  to  their 
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having  had  pistols,  and  not  having  had  a  lady  to  plead  for 
them,  and  cajole  the  ruffians  with  her  silver  tongue. 

We  hear  fresh  accounts  every  day  of  captives  carried 
off  to  the  mountains  by  thre  banditti,  and  the  most  daring- 
outrages  practised  with  impunity.  A  party  of  them  came 
down  the  other  evening  into  the  town  of  Terracina,  took 
the  post-master  out  of  his  own  house,  and  barbarously 
murdered  him.  They  had,  it  seems,  vowed  vengeance 
against  him,  on  account  of  the  steps  he  bad  taken  to  bring 
them  to  justice. 

A  few  days  ago,  Barbone,  the  noted  chief  who  holds  his 
reign  in  the  woody  fastnesses  of  Monte  Algido,*  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  power  of  papal  justice  ;  and  who,  during  four 
years,  has  been  the  terror  of  the  whole  country  ;  after 
performing  various  recent  achievements  at  the  head  of  his 
band,  went  in  open  day  alone  iuto  the  town  of  Velletri, 
ordered,  and  ate  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  inn,  drank  the 
best  wines,  walked  about  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  and 
talked  about  the  very  robberies  he  had  been  commit¬ 
ting.  He  was,  however,  recognised  at  last ;  but  strange 
to  say,  he  made  his  escape,  though  slightly  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  a  shot. 

The  numerous  bands  of  robbers  which  infest  this  coun¬ 
try,  by  no  means  live  either  upon  their  depredations,  on 
travellers,  or  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners  :  their  grand 
resource  is  the  plunder  of  the  farmers,  particularly  those 
who  live  among  the  hills,  many  of  whom  are  extremely 
rich,  not  only  in  flocks  and  cattle,  and  such  sort  of  rural 
property,  but  in  money.  The  whole  range  of  the  Vol- 
scian  hills,  which  extend  from  the  Alban  Mount  far  into 
the  kingdom  of  .Naples,  and  branch  off  into  various 
chains,  stretching  up  to  the  Apennines,  and  through  the 
heart  of  Calabria,  are  all  infested  with  banditti.  The 
French  would  allow  no  robbers  but  themselves,  and  kept 
the  country  tolerably  clear  of  them  ;  but  since  they  went 
away,  they  have  increased  and  multiplied. "f 


*  Anciently  Mount  Algidum,  a  high  and  beautiful  hill  in  the  same  chain 
as  the  Alban  Mount,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome. 

t  The  English  completely  rid  Sicily  of  robbers,  simply  by  making  all 
proprietors,  townships,  &c.  responsible  for  the  robberies  committed  with- 
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The  consequence  of  all  the  horrible  outrages  that  have 
been  practise*)  during  these  nine  months,  has  been,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  gone  in  person  to  Terracina  to 
hold  a  solemn  conference  with  the  Brigand  chiefs,- — has 
entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  them, — complied  with 
their  terms,  and  offered  friendship,  protection  and  reward, 
to  hands  still  dripping  with  innocent  blood  !  In  the  name 
of  His  Holiness,  a  general  proclamation  has  been  issued, 
inviting  all  the  banditti  to  surrender  themselves,  and  en¬ 
gaging  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  per  day,  to  maintain 
them  at  the  public  charge,  and  to  furnish  them  with  good 
accommodations  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  after  six 
months’  honourable  imprisonment  to  liberate  them  again  ! 

This  is  a  high  premium  for  robbery  and  murder!  And 
the  more  heinous  the  crimes  they  have  committed,  the 
higher  is  to  be  their  reward!  The  chiefs  get  double  as 
much  as  the  rest.  The  way  for  a  man  to  get  a  pension 
in  Rome,  seems  to  be  to  turn  an  assassin. 

A  considerable  body  of  these  banditti  have  already 
delivered  themselves  up  upon  the  faith  of  this  engage¬ 
ment,  and  are  now  living  in  clover  at  the  Castle  St.  An¬ 
gelo.  People  flock  to  see  them  as  if  they  were 
wild  beasts.  We  went  a  few  days  ago,  and  1  intend  to 
repeat  my  visit,  for  their  appearance  and  manners  are, 
beyond  description,  interesting.  We  found  them  amusing 
themselves  in  a  large  open  court,  apparently  enjoying  the 
novelty  of  their  situation,  and  the  notice  they  attracted. 
They  are  a  very  fine  looking  set  of  men, — fine  limbs,  fine 
features,  fine  flashing  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  bright  brown 
complexions.  Their  air  and  deportment  is  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  expressing  undaunted  confidence  and  fearless 
resolution.  But  their  countenance  ! — I  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  the  sinister  expression — the  confirmed  villany 


in  their  estate,  or  jurisdiction.  The  system  they  established  is  still  per¬ 
severed  in  ;  and,  from  being  the  most  notorious  country  for  robbery  in  the 
world,  the  crime  is  now  unheard  of.  A  man  may  now  travel  alone,  and 
unguarded,  all  over  the  island,  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand,  in  per¬ 
fect  safety.  Several  friends  of  ours,  lately,  though  known  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  well  furnished  with  cash,  made  the  whole  tour,  at  differeht  times 
without  fire-arms,  and  with  only  one  attendant. 
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that  many  of  them  wore,  especially  when  they  talked  and 
laughed. 

Their  dresses  were  very  rich  and  picturesque.  One 
of  them  had  a  magnificent  embroidered  scarf  twisted 
round  him,  which  he  laughed  as  he  said  he  had  taken 
from  a  lady. 

The  captain  boasted  of  having  killed  eighteen  men  with 
his  own  hand.  His  wife  was  with  him  :  she  is  only  nine¬ 
teen,  and  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  think  I  ever  beheld. 
Several  people  have  made  presents  to  these  wretches, 
and  more  especially  to  this  woman,  a  practice  1  must  say 
I  think  highly  reprehensible  ;  and  1  am  afraid  the  exam¬ 
ple  was  set  by  an  English  lady  of  high  rank,  the  D - -s 

of  D - e,  who,  as  the  patroness  of  learning,  taste,  and 

talent,  I  should  have  thought  would  scarcely  have  deigned 
to  have  become  the  patroness  of  thieves. 

Several  of  them  had  little  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints  suspended  round  their  necks.  One  of  them  took 
out  his  little  Madonna,  kissed  it.  and  said  he  should  never 
have  had  any  success  without  it, — that  it  had  often  saved 
his  life,  and  that  whenever  he  wanted  any  thing,  he  always 
prayed  to  it.  Another,  being  asked  what  they  would  do 
when  they  were  liberated,  replied  with  a  face  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  describe, — “  Oh,  we  shall  repent !” — 
(ei  pentiremo.)  I  wonder  if  the  poor  wretches  who  were 
executed  on  the  guillotine  the  other  day,  deserved  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  who,  in  six  months,  are  to  be  released  with 
free  pardons  to  prey  on  society  again.*  v 

The  whole  system  of  the  government  is  marked  by  the 
same  weakness  and  incapacity.  It  would  be  endless  to 
enter  into  the  minutiae  of  the  mal-administration  which 
pervades  every  department  ;  but,  for  example,  the  petty 
imposts,  absurd  restrictions,  ruinous  monopolies,  and 
frivolous  impediments,  with  w'hich  commerce  is  fettered, 
act  as  a  complete  interdict  to  it.  So  many  difficulties  and 
perplexities  are  in  the  way  of  every  branch  of  business, 


*  Since  my  return  from  Italy,  I  have  learnt  that  government  have  not 
kept  their  faith  with  the  robbers,  and  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
they  were  still  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  I  leave  the  whole  of  this  trans¬ 
action  without  any  comment. 
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and  so  many  delays  and  forms,  and  offices  and  vexations? 
have  to  be  passed  through  in  the  importation  and  exporta¬ 
tion  of  every  commodity — even  of  the  native  produce  of 
the  Pope’s  own  dominions,  in  their  passage  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another — that  a  man  had  need  of  the  patience  of 
Job  to  transact  business  at  Rome. 

To  give  you  some  faint  notion  of  this:  the  wine  of 
Montetiascone,  though  remarkably  delicious,  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  in  Rome  at  all  ;  and  that  of  Orvietto,  though 
grown  at  a  trifling  distance,  sells  at  nearly  treble  its  price 
on  the  spot.  The  finnona  laws,  with  all  their  absurdities, 
are  still  in  force  ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  Pope  and  his 
ministers  is  by  no  means  increased  by  the  heavy  gabelle 
(duties)  which  their  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  lay  on  every 
30rt  of  article. 

Duties  carried  to  excess,  equally  impoverish  the  reve¬ 
nue  and  the  subject.  The  consumption  is  so  materially 
diminished,  that  the  small  quantity  used  produces  far  less 
under  an  extravagant  tax,  than  a  large  quantity  would  un¬ 
der  a  moderate  one  ;  not  to  mention  the  temptation  to 
smuggling,  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  check  upon  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it.  Besides,  the 
smaller  quantity  of  your  neighbour’s  produce  you  im¬ 
port  ;  the  less  of  yours  they  can  afford  to  take  from  you  ; 
for  all  commerce  is  barter.  There  are  many  instances 
of  governments  acting  on  this  dog  and  the  shadow  kind  of 
principle ;  but  none,  1  imagine, ever  carried  it  to  more  per¬ 
fection  than  this.  If  a  merchant  from  any  remote  part 
chooses  to  send  his  wine,  or  oil,  or  cheese,  or  wool,  or 
lint,  or  cloth,  or  what  not,  to  this  metropolis,  he  must  pay 
a  heavy  duty,  not  only  on  entering  the  city,  but  at  every 
town  it  passes  through  ;  while  there  are  various  sapient 
laws  enacted  against  the  exportation  of  the  chief  articles 
of  native  produce. 

The  government  here  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  on  Aus¬ 
tria,  who  intermeddles  strangely  in  all  affairs;  so  much 
so,  that  sundry  sagacious  politicians  have  predicted  that 
there  never  will  be  another  Pope  armed  with  indepen¬ 
dent  temporal  power,  but  that  a  certain  Cardinal — a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Family — will  wear  the  Tiara, 
and  reduce  the  Papal  into  Austrian  states.  Of  this,  how- 
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ever,  I  should  hope  there  is  little  probability  ;  for  though 
an  ecclesiastical  government  is,  and  must  be  bad,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  one  is  ten  times  worse.  It  would  really  be  to  fall, 
as  they  say  themselves,  “  Dalla  padella  nelle  brace  or, 
according  to  our  homely  equivalent  proverb,  “  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.” 

Bad  as  the  papal  government  is,  indeed,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  bad  as  that  beneath  which  a  great  part  of  Italy 
is  groaning. — Not  so  bad,  for  instance,  as  Naples;  or 
Piedmont ;  or  Genoa,  abandoned  by  English  broken  faith 
to  the  merciless  gripe  of  Sardinia;  or  ill-fated  Lombardy ; 
or  expiring  Venice ;  or  even  that  nice  little  Duchy  of 
Parma;  or  the  still  smaller  morsel  of  Lucca,  which  have 
been  cooked  up  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  kingdomless 
Royalty. 

Tuscany,  upon  the  whole,  has  by  far  the  least  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  But  people  in  England,  who  talk  of  erecting 
Italy  into  one  great  independent  kingdom,  know  nothing 
of  the  Italians.  They  hate  each  other  with  a  hatred  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  Common  Christians,  and  the  nearer  the 
neighbourhood,  the  more  inveterate  the  animosity. 

Rome  and  Naples — Pisa  and  Florence — Florence  and 
Siena — Modena  and  Bologna — in  short,  wherever  there 
are  two  cities  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  each  other, 
be  sure  the  most  cordial  detestation  reigns  between  ihem. 
A  man,  from  a  little  town,  or  village,  ten  miles  off,  calls 
himself  a  foreigner,  and  is  considered  so  by  the  people 
he  comes  among,  just  as  much  as  if  he  came  from  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  A  man’s  Patria ,  in  Italy,  is  the 
most  limited  thing  imaginable.  It  is  confined  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  which  gave  him  birth. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was,  and  is,  a  strong  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  north,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  and  it  was  the  want  of  that  principle  of  union,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  that  alone  prevented  them  from  as¬ 
serting  their  liberty,  in  that  auspicious  moment,  when  the 
French  yoke  was  taken  off,  and  no  other  was  yet  imposed. 
At  present,  however,  the  friends  of  freedom,  or  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  Carbonari ,  as  they  call  themselves,  increase 
every  day  ;  and  it  will  be  strange,  if  in  Lombardy  at 
least,  they  do  not  soon  assume  courage  enough  to  break 
their  chains. 
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They  want  no  masters,  neither  French  nor  Austrian, 
“  Ce  sono  due  bestie said  a  Milanese  to  me,  with  a  bitter 
gesture  of  detestation.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  present 
1  bestia,”  I  should  suppose  to  be  by  far  the  most  generally 
and  deservedly  detested.  Such,  certainly,  was  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  a  poor  man,  to  whom  I  happened  to  observe, 
that  they  had  now  got  the  Austrian  eagle  with  two  necks, 
instead  of  the  French  with  one.  Si,  Signora he  re¬ 
plied,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  “  e  mongic  duppio 

Indeed,  the  French  ought  to  be  beloved  at  Milan,  if 
any  where  ;  for  they  did  a  great  deal  for  it — instituted 
new  manufactures — erected  new  buildings — elevated  it 
into  the  seat  of  government,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
— made  the  wealth  of  the  country  flow  into  it,  and  in  a 
great  measure  sacrificed  to  it  the  rest  of  Italy. 

And  yet  their  government  w-as  so  far  from  popular, 
that  the  moment  the  terror  of  their  arms  was  removed, 
we  know  that  the  governor  was  literally  torn  in  pieces. 
If,  therefore,  they  were  so  little  liked  at  Milan,  which 
they  had  patronized,  we  may  conclude  they  could  not  be 
much  beloved  at  Rome,  which  they  had  oppressed  ;  or 
Venice,  which  they  had  destroyed.  Much  good,  how¬ 
ever,  and  much  evil,  may  with  truth  be  reported  of  the 
French  ;  but  the  good  is  gone,  and  the  evil  remains.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  they  were  equally 
rapacious  and  despotic,  they  were  by  no  means  so  sense¬ 
less,  as  the  governments  which  have  succeeded  them  ; 
and  which  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ge¬ 
nerous  design  to  whitewash  their  character  at  the  expense 
of  their  own. 

Independent  of  this  contrast,  however,  I  own  I  cannot 
see  that  any  thing  Buonaparte  ever  did  for  Italy  was  so 
very  surprising.  He  made  himself  master  not  only  of 
the  immense  revenues  of  churches  and  convents,  but  too 
often  of  hospitals  ;  he  imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the 
people,  and  at  Rome,  at  least,  reduced  many  of  the  no¬ 
bles  to  beggary,  by  exorbitant  contributions.  Possessed 
of  these  immense  resources,  he  made  military  roads  for 


*  And  it  devours  double  as  much 
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the  progress  of  his  ambition,  and  built  triumphal  arches' 
for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity.  Ambition  he  possessed 
— insatiate  ambition — but  not  that  ambition  which  is 

“The  glorious  fault  of  heroes  and  of  gods 

his  ambition  was  for  power,  not  for  glory — to  subjugate, 
not  to  bless  the  world.  It  was  the  vice  of  a  demon,  not 
the  failing  of  an  angel. 

I  am  aware  that  these  observations  will  give  great  of¬ 
fence  to  that  numerous  body  of  English,  who  pour  forth 
unqualified  praise  of  Buonaparte’s  reign  in  Italy  :  and 
who,  while  they  profess  themselves  warm  advocates  of 
liberty,  very  consistently  eulogize  the  man  who  sought  to 
establish  universal  despotism  through  blood  and  carnage — 
to  lay  his  iron-bound  tyranny,  not  <mly  over  the  persons, 
but  the  minds  of  men, — over  the  press,  the  commerce, 
and  the  literature  of  Europe. 

The  desolating  effects  of  his  reign,  I  fear,  Europe  will 
long  feel,  in  the  exhausted  resources,  increased  burdens, 
and  palsied  commerce,  which  weigh  down  her  states  ; 
and  the  hopeless  atheism,  and  dread  demoralization, 
which  poison  her  people. 

But  1  have  fallen  into  a  gloomy  vein.  So  adieu ! 


LETTER  XCVIII 

OSTIA. 

Our  last  excursion  from  Rome  was  to  Ostia.  Nothing 
can  be  more  dreary  than  the  ride  to  this  once  magnifi¬ 
cent  seaport.  Even  before  you  leave  the  gates  of  Rome, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  desert.  You  issue  out  through  the 
Porta  San  Paola :  pass  the  graves  of  your  countrymen, 
and  the  proud  sepulchral  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  the 
deserted  convent  of  San  Paola  alle  ire  fontane — and  pro¬ 
ceed  through  aconlinued  scene  of  dismal  and  heart-sinking 
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desolation  ;  no  fields,  no  dwellings,  no  trees,  no  land 
marks,  no  signs  of  cultivation — except  a  few  scanty 
patches  of  corn,  thinly  scattered  over  the  waste  ;  and  huts, 
like  wigwams,  to  shelter  the  wretched  and  half-savage 
people  that  are  doomed  to  live  on  this  field  of  death.  For, 
by  a  strange  paradox,  man,  in  order  to  drag  on  a  misera¬ 
ble  existence,  is  here  driven  into  the  very  jaws  of  certain 
destruction. 

The  Tiber,  rolling  turbidly  along  in  his  solitary  course, 
seems  sullenly  to  behold  the  altered  scenes  that  have 
withered  around  him.  Two  thousand  years  ago,  and  his 
shor  s  were  blooming  in  beauty,  and  crowded  with  the 
proud  palaces  of  the  great  and  the  gay.  Here,  it  is  not 
only  the  works  of  man  that  have  perished  ;  Nature  her¬ 
self  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  :  and  the  total  absence 
of  existing  objects  seems  to  give  more  place  for  remem¬ 
brances. 

A  few  miles  from  Ostia,  we  entered  upon  a  wilderness 
indeed.  A  dreary  swamp  extended  all  around,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  thickets,  through  which  roamed  wild  buffaloes, 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  waste — sometimes  seen  break¬ 
ing  through  the  brake,  or  treading  down  reeds  higher 
than  themselves — sometimes  swimming  across  the  stag¬ 
nant  waters — in  their  habits  grown  amphibious,  like  the 
scenes  they  tenanted. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  way  was  upon  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  Via  Ostieosis,  in  some  places  in  good 
preservation,  in  others  broken  up  and  destroyed.  When 
this  failed  us,  the  road  was  execrable. 

The  modern  fortifications  of  Ostia  appeared  before  us 
long  before  we  reached  them.  At  length  we  entered  its 
gate,  guarded  by  no  sentinel;  on  its  bastions  appeared 
no  soldier ;  no  children  ran  out  from  its  houses  to  gaze  at 
the  rare  splendour  of  a  carriage  ;  no  woman  stood  with 
the  rock  and  the  spindle  at  her  cottage-door;  no  passen¬ 
ger  was  seen  in  the  grass-grown  street.  It  presented  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  town  without  inhabitants.  After 
some  beating  and  hallooing,  on  the  part  of  the  coachman 
and  lacquey,  at  the  shut-up  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  a 
woman,  unclosing  the  shutter  of  an  upper  window,  pre¬ 
sented  her  ghastly  face  ;  and  having  first  carefully  recon 
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noitred  us,  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted  us  into  her 
wretched  hovel. 

“  Where  are  all  the  people  of  the  town  ?”  we  inquired. 

“Dead!”  was  the  brief  reply. 

The  fever  of  the  malaria  annually  carried  off  almost  all 
whom  necessity  confines  to  this  pestilential  region.  But 
this  was  the  month  of  April,  the  season  of  comparative 
health,  and  we  learnt,  on  more  strict  inquiry,  that  the 
population  of  Ostia,  at  present,  nominally  consisted  of 
twelve  men,  four  women,  no  children,  and  two  priests. 
A  body  of  convicts,  whose  lives  it  is  found  convenient  to 
shorten,  are  also  kept  here  ;  but  they,  with  the  few  sol¬ 
diers  who  constitute  their  guard,  were  out  at  labour  when 
we  arrived  ;*  the  men  were  roaming  about  the  marshes, 
shooting  birds  and  buffaloes,  and  the  woman  whom  we 
saw  was  literally  the  only  person  m  this  deserted  town. 
Yet  it  still  has  three  churches,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Bishop ! 

The  ruins  of  Old  Ostia  are  farther  in  the  wilderness. 
The  sea  is  now  two  miles,  or  nearly,  from  the  ancient 
port.  The  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be, 
that  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the 
Tiber  to  carry  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and  mud 
its  turbid  waters  bring  down  ;  and  the  more  that  is  de¬ 
posited,  the  more  sluggishly  it  flows;  and  thus  the  shore 
rises,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marshes  extend. 

Ostia  was  originally  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,t  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  only  port  of  Rome,  until  the  time  of 
Claudius,  who  built  Porto,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  The  marshy  insula  sacra,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  once  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  now  inhabited  by  wild 
buffaloes,  divides  the  two  ancient  harbours,  which  Cas- 
siodorus  calls  the  eyes  of  Rome.  After  the  building  of 
Claudius’s  new  port  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the 


*  I  understand  their  principal  work  is  at  the  Slagno,  or  salt  marshes, 
where,  by  natural  evaporation,  the  salt  is  made,  (and  very  bad  it  is,)  that 
is  used  in  Rome.  One  of  the  priests  told  me,  the  convict  station  here  was 
an  asylum  for  criminals,  and  that,  guilty  of  whatever  crimes,  if  they  fled 
here  they  escaped  trial  and  further  punishment,  but  that  few  or  none 
sought  it  uncondemned. 

|  Livy,  1.  i.  c.  33;  in  ore  Tiberis  Ostia  urbs  condita,  &c. 
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left  stream,  by  which  iEneas  had  entered  its  “  yellow' 
tide,  and  on  which  Ostia  stands,  was  quite  deserted. 

We  had  intended  to  have  crossed  to  the  Sacred  Island, 
and  from  thence  to  the  village  of  Fiumicino,  on  the  other 
side,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still  some  noble  remains 
of  ancient  Porto,  particularly  of  the  Mole  ;  but  a  storm 
suddenly  came  on,  with  such  tremendous  fury,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  keep  our  feet,  and  our 
plan  of  crossing  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  a  crazy 
boat,  was  wholly  frustrated.  Bribery  itself  would  not  in¬ 
duce  the  boatmen  to  venture. 

The  hats  of  the  gentlemen  were  bound  on  their  heads 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  arm  in  arm  we  tried  to  contend 
with  the  fury  of  the  blast,  so  lar  as  to  see  the  remains  of 
Old  Ostia.  They  are  on  higher  ground,  scattered  over  a 
green  plain,  purpled  with  vernal  flowers.  Broken  co¬ 
lumns  of  granite,  slabs  of  marble,  and  fragments  of  in¬ 
scriptions,  without  number,  were  strewed  along  the  grass. 
Alloverit  the  “turf  was  heaved”  in  many  a  verdant 
hillock,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  ruins  of  magnificent 
temples  and  palaces. 

We  saw  the  tine  Roman  brick- walls  of  an  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  called  by  the  vulgar  a  temple,  and  by  antiquaries  a 
curia, — but  why  a  senate-house  at  O-tia  ?  We  looked  in 
vain  for  any  traces  of  the  camp  of  .Eneas,  which  must 
have  been  near  here  ;  and  as  for  the  Numicus — the 

“  Fontis  stagna  Numici,” 

it  is  no  where  to  be  seen,  not  even  by  antiquarian  eyes, 
along  the  whole  extent  of  coast. 

We  saw,  indeed,  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  called  the 
Fiurne  Mono,  but  it  is  close  to,  and  has  evidently  been, 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  Another  Fiume  Mnrlo,  the  people 
told  us,  is  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 

Our  examination  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ostia, 
if  any  more  there  be,  was,  however,  abruptly  terminated. 
Obliged  to  yield  to  the  increasing  violence  of  the  storm, 
we  were  driven  back  to  the  wretched  osteria  we  had  left. 
In  its  large  black  kitchen,  hall,  and  common  apartment, 
the  only  habitable  place  in  it,  we  found  assembled  some 
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wild  ruffian-looking  men,  who  had  sought  shelter,  like 
ourselves,  from  the  gale  ;  two  of  them  were  playing  at 
the  game  of  Morra,  their  countenance  inflamed  with  ea¬ 
gerness,  and  occasionally  with  passion,  as  disputes  arose 
about  the  number  of  fingers  they  had  shown.*  But  no 
bloody  termination  ensued.  Three  or  four  of  their  com¬ 
panions  were  looking  on. 

They  scon  resigned  to  us  the  dirty  table  of  boards,  and 
the  wmoden  benches  ;  which,  except  a  few  crazy  stools 
and  empty  casks,  formed  the  only  furniture  of  the  place  ; 
and  here  we  ate  the  cold  dinner  we  brought  with  us  from 
Rome. 

The  storm  also  prevented  us  from  visiting  the  site  of  Lau- 
rentinum,  the  winter  villa  of  the  Younger  Pliny, t  which 
is  about  four  miles  from  hence,  on  the  coast.  Some  of 
the  walls,  l  understand,  are  still  standing. 

We  delayed  our  departure  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes 
the  storm  would  abate  ;  but  in  vain.  We  returned  at  last 
without  having  visited  the  Insula  Sacra,  or  the  ruins  of 
the  Port,  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  now  stands  the 
village  of  Fiumicino.  We  consoled  ourselves  for  our  dis¬ 
appointment,  by  the  resolution  to  make  another  excursion 
to  them  from  Rome,  by  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber;  but 
this,  like  many  such  resolutions,  has  never  been  accom 
plished. 


LETTER  XCIX. 

SUNSET  ON  THE  PALATINE - THE  COLOSSEUM  AND  THE 

FORUM  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

On  one  of  those  delicious  evenings  that  close  the  bright 
and  beautiful  days  of  autumn  in  this  country,  I  lingered 
on  the  Palatine  until  the  sun  sunk  in  a  flood  of  light  and 


*  For  some,  account  of  this  game,  see  Letter  LII. 
t  The  same  so  minutely  described  in  Pliny,  1.  ii.  Epist.  17 
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glory,  such  as  no  power  of  language  or  of  painting  can 
portray.  Vainly  would  imagination  try  to  body  forth  the 
beauty  of  an  hour  like  this  beneath  the  heavenly  sky  of 
Italy.  The  soft  mist  that  floated  over  the  landscape  like 
a  silver  veil,  softened,  without  obscuring  every  object,  and 
gave  a  shadowy  beauty  to  the  gray  tombs  that  covered 
the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  while  the  hues  that 
painted  the  Sabine  Hills,  the  purple  lights  that,  fading, 
blended  into  distance,  and  the  last  crimson  glow  that  was 
reflected  from  the  tops  of  the  embattled  Apennines,  alto¬ 
gether  formed  a  picture  that  would  have  awakened  admi¬ 
ration  in  the  coldest  breast. 

I  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars, — 
on  that  ancient  hill  where  the  Kings  of  Rome,  the  heroes 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  imperial  tyrants  of  the  world, 
had  successively  triumphed  and  passed  away. 

The  last  horizontal  beam  of  the  God  of  Day,  darting 
under  the  broad  shade  of  the  dark  pine-tree,  fell  on  the 
shattered  ruins  at  my  feet.  Eighteen  centuries  had  now 
almost  completed  their  course  since  first  his  radiance  had 
illumined  the  golden  walls  of  this  magnificent  fabric;  a 
thousand  years  his  light  had  seen  them  laid  in  ruins,  and 
still  his  setting  ray  seemed  to  shine  with  redoubled  splen¬ 
dour  on  the  fallen  marbles  of  tfiat  proud  Fane,  within 
which  he  was  once  adored,* 

“  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  coarse  be  run, 

O'er  Latium's  desert  plains — the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light : 

O’er  Rome's  proud  seat,  o’er  Tiber's  sacred  isle, 

The  God  of  Gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine.” 

Transitory  as  beautiful,  the  deep  glow  of  the  western 
sky  quickly  faded  away  ; — the  shatles  of  evening  rapidly 
closed  around — no  twilight  here  interposed  its  meditative 
hour,  but  the  moon  arose  with  a  brightness  and  beauty 


*  The  broken  Corinthian  columns,  and  capitals  of  a  temple  on  this  bill, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
Palatine. 
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unknown  to  our  wintry  climate,  and  the  evening  star  light¬ 
ed  her  glowing  lamp  in  the  west ;  as  beneath  their  mingled 
rays,  which  trembled  through  the  dark  shade  of  the  tall 
cypresses,  we  slowly  passed  along  the  now  forsaken 
Triumphal  Way,  towards  the  Colosseum.  Would  that  1 
could  describe  it  to  you,  as  it  stood  in  its  ruined  loneliness 
amidst  the  deserted  hills  of  ancipnt  Rome,  surrounded 
with  the  remains  of  overthrown  temples,  imperial  palaces, 
triumphal  arches,  and  buried  thermae, — mighty  even  in 
decay  ! 

The  still,  pale  moonbeam  fell  on  the  lines  of  its  pro¬ 
jecting  columns,  range  above  range,  to  the  lofty  attic,  in 
silvery  light,  leaving  the  black  arches  in  mysterious 
darkness. 

We  passed  under  the  great  arch  of  entrance,  crossed 
the  grass-grown  area,  ascended  the  long  staircases,  and 
traversed  the  circling  corridors.  No  sound  met  our 
ear  but  the  measured  tread  of  our  own  footsteps,  and  the 
whispered  murmurs  of  our  own  voices.  The  deep  soli¬ 
tude  and  silence — the  immensity  and  the  ruin  of  the 
great  fabric  that  surrounded  us,  filled  our  minds  with 
awe  :  and  as  we  caught  the  view  of  the  stars  appearing 
and  disappearing  through  the  opening  arcades — marked 
the  moonbeams  illumining  the  wide  range  of  these  lofty 
walls,  and  raised  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  calm  clear 
firmament  above  our  head — we  could  not  but  remember, 
that  many  ages  past,  these  eternal  lights  of  heaven  had 
shone  on  the  sloping  sides  of  this  vast  amphitheatre, 
when  they  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  impatient  for  the  barbarous  sports  of  the  rising  day 
-Mvhere  now  only  the  wild  weeds  waved  as  the  night- 
breeze  passed  over  them.* 

Nature  holds  her  eternal  course  : — the  works  of  man 
perish.  Earth  is  strewed  over  with  the  mouldering  ves¬ 
tiges  of  his  vanity  and  ambition  ;  and  yet,  compared  with 
his  own  little  space,  how  durable  are  even  those  mute 
memorials !  How  wonderful  is  the  discrepancy  between 


*  It  was  customary  for  the  common  people  thus  to  secure  places  to  sec 
the  games  over  night. 
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the  duration  of  his  works  and  his  own  existence !  The 
buildings  he  raises,  the  characters  he  impresses  on  the 
page,  the  colours  he  spreads  on  the  canvass,  the  forms 
he  creates  in  the  breathing  marble — live  ;  they  enjoy  a 
species  of  immortality  on  earth  :  but  he  passes  away  like 
a  shadow. 

We  gazed  around  us  on  the  gigantic  wreck  of  this 
mighty  fabric ;  and  as  we  recalled  what  it  had  once 
been — the  long  procession  of  years  which  had  gone  by 
— the  silent  march  of  time — the  countless  generations 
that  had  gone  down  to  the  dust,  rushed  forcibly  upon  our 
mind.  The  proud  masters  of  the  world  were  no  more  ; 
and  we,  pilgrimsfrom  a  then  despised  and  barbarous  land, 
were  wandering  amidst  ihe  ruined  monuments  of  their 
pride  and  their  power,  to  admire  their  grandeur,  and  to 
mourn  over  their  decay! 

We  quitted  the  Colosseum  ;  we  passed  along  the  un¬ 
tracked  course  of  the  Via  Sacra,  amidst  ruined  temples, 
and  tottering  arches  ;  we  beheld  before  us  the  once- 
proud  Capitol  ;  we  stood  in  the  Roman  Forum.  How 
well  did  this  hour  of  si  illness,  when  Nature  itself  seemed 
hushed,  accord  with  this  scene  of  ancient  glory!  How 
soitly  the  silver  moonbeams  fell  on  the  Corinthian  columns 
and  broken  poitioos  of  the  temples,  whose  very  gods  are 
forgotten!  How  distim  tly  its  clear  light  marked  the 
dark  decaying  marble  of  that  proud  sculpture  meant  to 
immortalize  the  triumphs  of  heroes  ;  and  how  beauti¬ 
fully  Us  pale  and  mournful  ray  harmonized  with  the 
mouldering  arches  sunk  in  earth,  like  the  deeds  they 
commemorate !  1  could  almost  have  fancied  that  I  saw 

Time  seated  amidst  the  ruins  he  had  made,  mocking  at 
their  vanity,  as  he  worked  their  destruction.  Our 
thoughts  turned  upon  those  over  whom  he  has  no  power 
— for  whom  there  is  no  monument — but  whose  memory 
is  immortal  on  earth  ;  and  we  felt,  not  without  emotion, 
that  we  stood  on  the  venerable  soil  where  Camillus  and 
Scipio  and  Brutus  and  Cicero  had  trod. 

In  future  years — how  often  in  my  native  land,  shall  I 
recall  to  mind, 

- -  “  that  in  my  youth 

When  I  was  wandering — upon  such  a  night 
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1  stood  within  the  Colosseum’s  walls, 

’Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  'tut  the  Caesar’s  palace  came 
The  owl’s  long  cry,  a 'd  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinel’s  the  fitful  song 
•  Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind.” 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften’d  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill’d  up, 

As  ’twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religious,  and  the  heart  ran  o’er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old, 

The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns !” 

Lord  Byron. 

Whilst  our  hearts  were  touched  with  feelings  such  as 
these,  a  bell  from  a  distant  convent  ou  the  Caelian  Hill, 
which  tolled  to  call  the  Friars  to  their  midnight  orisons, 
broke  upon  the  silence  of  night.  4t  the  sound,  a  figure 
glided  from  the  shade  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  passed 
before  us  like  a  shadow,  and  disappeared  among  the 
trees.  We  were  somewhat  startled  at  this  apparition, 
which,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  romance,  should 
have  served  as  the  prelude  to  some  mysterious  adven¬ 
ture  ;  but  it  only  served  to  warn  us  to  go  home  to 
bed  ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us  no  more,  nor  even 
condescended  to  explain  why  it  had  appeared  at  all, 
you  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  ghost  or  a  man, 
a  monk  or  an  assassin,  as  best  suits  your  fancy.  Fare 
well ! 


THE  END. 
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